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A  HISTORT  OF  ENGLAND, 


STC. 


CHAPTER  L 

YICTORIA  BEGINA. 

Wb  now  enter  on  tlie  liistory  of  a  reign  the  events  of  which 
are  equal  in  importance  to  tliose  of  any  that  has  preceded 
it,  and  which  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  be  denominated 
the  Augostan  period  of  English  literature ;  a  reign  which 
hae  been  illustrated  not  only  by  the  events  which  it  is  the 
more  espedal  business  of  the  historian  to  record,  but  also  by 
the  poetical  genius  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson;  by  the 
historical  and  other  works  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and  Buckle ; 
by  the  ingenious  and  thoughtnsuggestive  speculations  of 
Darwin  and  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation;  by  the  scientific  researches  of  Faraday,  Owen, 
and  Huxley ;  by  the  geological  investigations  of  Buckland, 
Murchison,  and  Lyell ;  by  the  romances  of  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray;  by  the  invention  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  telegraphs ;  by  works  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  sculpture,  painting,  archi- 
tecture,  and  music ;  as  well  as  by  import€Uit  social,  political, 
znoral,  and  religious  progress. 

The  farther  I  proceed  with  the  work  I  have  under- 
taken,  the  more  difficult  do  I  find  it  to  avoid  being  drawn 
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iuto  details  which  are  not  likely  to  be  either  interesting 
or  instructive  to  the  reader.  This  diflSculty  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  in  each  successive  year  the  history  of  Eng- 
land becomes  more  closely  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  British  Parliament,  which,  as  it  more  and  more  fully 
reflects  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  also  becomes  more 
completely  the  instrnment  by  which  that  opinion  is  carried 
out  on  all  the  subjects  to  which  it  applies.  From  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  history  of  England  is  the  history  of  the 
gradual  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice  by  means  offree  dis- 
cussion,  which  that  measure  rendered  more  searching,,more 
impartial,  more  comprehensive,  and  based  on  a  larger  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which  it  deals, 
than  it  was  or  could  be  before.  Thus  the  existence  of  a 
reactionary  party  in  the  state,  or  of  some  such  body  as  the 
House  of  Peers,  need  not  be  a  subject  of  unmixed  regret  even 
to  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  progress  and  reform :  no,  not 
even  when  those  bodies  prove  to  be,  as  they  sometimes  have 
been,  needlessly  and  unwisely  obstructive.  For  they  afford 
guarantees  for  the  füllest  and  most  jealous  examination  of 
every  measure  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture  from  its  central  principle  to  its  outermost  detail,  and 
thus,  in  rendering  the  march  of  improvement  less  rapid,  they 
render  it  more  safe.  But  these  things  enorm  ously  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  historian's  task,  and  tend  to  detract 
from  the  interest  of  his  narrative.  How  far  I  have  succeeded 
in  coping  with  these  difficulties  the  reader  must  determine. 
In  OUT  preceding  volume  we  have  seen  the  great  mea- 
sure of  parliamentary  reform,  introducedby  the  Whigminis- 
try,  and  carried  by  the  persistence  of  Earl  Grey,  and  the 
determination  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  spite  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  a. 
powerful  and  strongly-enü'enched  oligarchy.  We  have  seen 
this  populär  victory  closely  foUowed  by  such  measures  of 
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political  progress  as  the  Corporation -reform  bill,  by  such 
exhibitions  of  national  virtue  as  were  afforded  by  the  emanci- 
pation  of  the  slave,  and  the  shortening  of  the  honrs  of  labonr 
of  the  factory  operative;  by  such  social  and  economical  pro- 
gresB  as  the  new  poor-law,  the  registration  act,  and  the 
lessening  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers ;  by  such  indica- 
tions  of  religions  vitality  as  the  proposals  for  Chnrch  reform, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Tractarian  party ;  and  we  have 
traced  a  connection  raore  or  less  distinct  between  these 
events  and  the  passing  of  the  great  bill.  We  have  now 
reached  a  period  when  the  Impulse  which  this  important 
political  change  had  given  to  every  description  of  progress 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  spent  its  force,  and  our  attention 
will  be  occnpied  by  changes  of  a  less  organic  and  a  less 
striking  character.  And  we  shall  therefore  be  able  to 
carry  forward  our  narrative  more  rapidly,  and  to  pass 
more  lightly  over  the  events  of  the  period  on  which  we 
are  now  entering. 

William  IV.  died  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the 
20th  of  June.  The  same  evening  the  privy  Council  was 
assembled  at  the  palace  of  Kensington  to  give  directions  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  youthful  Queen,  and  to  go  through 
the  other  formalities  usual  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign.  The  connection  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Hanover,  which  had  subsisted  since  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  was  now  severed  by  the  succession  of  a  female 
sovereign  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  English 
people  witnessed  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  sigh  the 
dissolution  of  a  connection,  the  cost  and  peril  of  which 
greatly  outbalanced  its  advantages.  The  first  signature 
attached  to  the  act  of  allegiance  that  was  presented  to  the 
Queen,  when  she  mounted  the  throne  of  these  realms,  was 
that  of  her  eldest  surviving  uncle,  Emest  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  now  King  of  Hanover. 
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The  Queen,  who  at  this  time  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  read  with  a  dignified  compoBure  and  a  firm  voice  the 
dedaration  which  her  mimsters  had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
This  first  public  appearance  of  the  new  sovereign  made  a 
very  favourable  impression,  and  she  speedily  acquired  an 
unbounded  popularity.  The  change  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  was  a  great  advantage  for  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration ;  for  they  had  no  longer  occasion  to  fear  such  sum- 
mary  dismissals  as  they  had  suffered  during  the  last  reign,  and 
they  were  ^ot  likely  to  meet  with  that  dogged  resistance  of 
their  recommendations  from  a  young  queen,  who  had  been 
taught  to  regard  their  principles  with  favour,  which  they  had 
experienced  under  her  predecessor.  The  Tories  were  in 
despair.  The  old  Duke  regarded  the  accession  of  a  female 
sovereign  as  a  bar  to  the  return  of  his  party  to  power. 
^  1/  Said  he  to  a  friend,  *  have  no  small-talk,  and  Peel  has 
no  manners.'  The  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  of  course 
rendered  necessary  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
general  election  that  ensued,  great  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  supposed  partiality  of  the  Queen  for  her  present  advisers 
by  the  ministerial  candidates,  and  the  electors  were  conjured 
to  Support  by  their  votes  the  friends  of  the  young  and  populär 
sovereign,  and  not  to  force  on  her  a  govemment  that  would 
be  unacceptable  to  her  at  the  very  commencement  of  her 
reign.  These  appeals  were  not  without  their  effect,  for  there 
was  a  very  streng  disposition  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
the  new  monarch;  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  ministers 
and  their  adherents,  in  spite  of  a  very  free  use  of  the  Queen's 
name,  the  proportion  of  the  two  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  seriously  altered  by  the  general  election. 
The  Conservatives  carried  many  English  coimties  and  some 
of  the  boroughs,  which  had  previously  retumed  Whig  or 
Badical  members.  But  this  English  Conservative  gain  was 
coimterbalanced  by  Irish  and  Scotch  Conservative  losses; 
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and  the  only  party  which  could  be  said  to  have  decidedly 
profited  by  the  election  was  the  party  that  so  obediently 
followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  new  Parliament 
met  on  the  30th  of  November»  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen 
in  person.  The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  was  moved  by 
her  nncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  Math  great  good  taste, 
sedulously  ayoided  all  expressions  calculated  to  excite  the 
dissent  or  wound  the  suseeptibiUties  of  any  party.  He  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Portman»  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  address  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
Upper  house.  The  ministry  were  not  so  fortunate  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
three  amendments,  embodying  the  principles  of  the  radical 
party,  were  moved  by  Mr.  Wakley;  and  the  first  of  these, 
after  long  discussion,  having  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
509  to  20,  the  two  others  were  not  pressed  to  a  division. 
Other  amendments  were  moved  by  Mr.  Harvey,  having  for 
their  object  to  bring  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  to  pro- 
cure  a  revision  of  the  pension-list.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  these  motions,  Lord  J.  Russell  distinctly  declared 
his  entire  dissent  from  the  views  and  doctrines  of  the  radi- 
cal party,  and  his  determination  to  resist  their  application. 
Eventually  the  address,  as  originally  proposed  by  the  go- 
vemment,  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

In  spite  of  the  completeness  of  his  defeat  on  his  amend- 
ment  relating  to  the  pension-list,  Mr.  Harvey  retumed  to  the 
Charge  on  that  question ;  and  eventually  the  govemment 
took  it  out  of  his  hands,  by  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
couched  in  Mr.  Harvey's  own  words,  but  with  the  following 
proviso  attached  to  them :  '  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
rights  of  parties.'  A  conmiittee  of  twelve  was  appointed, 
but  Mr.  Harvey  himself  was  excluded  from  it,  because  he  re- 
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fased  to  give  a  promise  that  he  woidd  abstain  from  Publish- 
ing a  report  of  the  proceedings,  as  he  had  ahready  done 
when  sitting  on  the  pooi^law  committee. 

The  remainder  of  ihia  preliminarj  seBsion  was  taken  up 
with  the  settlement  of  the  amount  of  the  civil-list,  of  the 
payment  that  should  be  made  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Qaeen'ii  inother,  and  with  other  pecuniarj  arrangements 
rendered  necesBaiy  by  the  demise  of  the  crown.  The  go- 
vemment  had  intended  to  have  adjoumed  Parliament  to  the 
Ist  of  Febniary  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted ;  but  they  were  compelied  to  change  their  plans  by 
the  arrival  of  news  fi-om  Canada  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to 
reqnire  prompt  consideration.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
the  vacation  shonld  be  shortened  by  a  fortnight,  and  that 
Parliament  should  reassemble  on  the  16th  of  January. 

The  intelligence  that  had  caused  this  diange  of  plan  was 
indeed  alarming.  The  discontent  that  had  long  been  smoul- 
dering  in  that  colony  had  at  length  burst  forth  into  open 
revolt.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  military,  mider  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Colbome,  had  received  a  shght  check,  but  had  suo* 
oeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  without  much  diffi- 
culty,  though  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  another  outbreak,  aided  by  a  formid- 
able  body  of  marauders  firom  the  United  States*  In  the  upper 
province  the  administration  had  at  this  critical  moment  been 
intrusted  to  Major  Head,  who  had  been  almost  dragged  from 
his  bed  while  acting  as  assistant  poor-law  commissioner, 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  govem  this  great  colony,  at  one  of 
the  most  important  crises  of  its  history.  This  modern  Cindn- 
natus  acted  more  like  a  hero  of  romance  or  a  knight  errant 
tiian  a  sober  statesman.  Enowing  that  a  revolt  was  im- 
pending,  he  was  anxious  to  send  every  soldier  out  of  the  pro- 
vinoe  over  which  he  had  been  set.  He  allowed  the  rebels  to 
make  all  their  preparations  without  the  slightest  hindranoe. 
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When  at  length  they  advanoed,  he  siimmoned  the  militis 
and  the  loyal  inhafaitants  to  his  aid,  and  the  call  was  obeyed 
widi  enihusiastic  unanimity ;  and  with  the  assistance  thus 
obtained  he  completely  Buppresaed  the  insurrection.  This 
spirited  way  of  deaUng  with  the  rebellion  was  highly  ap- 
plauded  by  many,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colony ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  colonial  secretary,  the  success  which 
attended  it  did  not  atone  for  the  imprudence  of  which  he 
considered  the  govemor  had  been  gnilty,  in  sending  away 
the  troops  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt,  which  xnight  very  pro- 
baUy  have  been  supported  by  a  large  force  of  United  States 
gympathiaere,  in  which  case  the  reault  woidd  perhaps  have 
been  rery  calamitons.  Farther  differences  of  opinion  between 
Major  Head  and  the  home  authorities  cansed  him  to  send 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  miich  to  the  regret 
of  the  colonists.  The  Services  he  had  rendered  were  ao* 
Imowledged  by  his  being  raised  to  a  baronetcy;  and  he  was 
suoceeded  in  the  govemment  of  Upper  Canada  by  Colonel 
Arthur,  whose  administration  of  the  proTince  was  more 
cautions,  and  more  in  hcurmony  with  the  views  and  tradi- 
tions  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion,  the  attention  of  its  members  was  of  course  directed  to 
those  Canadian  affiiirs  which  had  cansed  them  to  be  called 
together  before  their  usnal  time  of  meeting.  It  was  an^ 
nonnced  that  ministers  had  resolved  to  suspend  for  a  time 
the  Constitution  of  Canada,  and  to  send  out  the  Earl  of 
Durham  as  govemoi^eneral  of  that  colony,  with  extraor- 
dinary  and  dictatorial  powers,  to  remodel  its  Constitution. 
This  luinouncement  was,  on  the  whole,  well  received.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  really  noble  nature,  modest,  eamest,  and 
courageous,  but  withal  impetuous  and  irascible.  His  poUtics^ 
opinions  were  strongly  and  deddedly  Uberal,  and  he  was 
looked  to  by  the  radical  party  as  the  prime  minister  of  a 
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futnre  administratioD,  whidi  it  was  hoped  would  at  some  no 
very  distant  period  be  called  on  by  the  voice  of  the  coiintry 
to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  organic  changes — such 
as  8ecret  voting,  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  parlia- 
xnents,  the  extension  of  the  suffirage,  and  other  measures 
which  they  advocated  as  the  necessary  and  logical  Supple- 
ments of  the  Keform  Bill.  The  approval  of  the  appointment 
was,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  party  to  which 
the  earl  belonged;  there  was  a  general  disposition  on  all 
hands  to  make  things  smooth  and  pleasant  for  the  man  who 
had  so  delicate  and  important  a  mission  intrusted  to  him. 
It  was  feit  that  this  great  crisis  of  imperial  interests  was 
not  a  time  for  the  indulgence  of  the  spirit  of  party ;  and  the 
Conservatives  themselves  acknowledged  that  the  known  liber- 
ality  of  Lord  Durham's  views,  opposed  though  they  were  to 
their  own,  wonld  in  this  instance  be  of  advantage,  because  it 
was  calculated  to  propitiate  the  more  moderate  portion  of 
the  discontented  Canadians.  It  was  feit  that  he  would  ex- 
amine  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians  in  a  fair  and  candid 
spirit,  and  boldly  apply  the  remedies  that  they  appeared  to 
him  to  require.  He  was  known  too  to  be  a  man  of  firmness 
as  well  as  of  liberality ;  one  who  would  resolutely  establish 
and  maintain  order,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sought  to 
remove  the  causes  of  Canadian  discontent,  and  apply  the 
remedies  which,  afber  due  deliberation,  and  careful  examina- 
tion  made  on  the  spot,  he  found  to  be  needed.  Another 
circumstance  that  increased  the  sympathy  feit  for  him,  was 
the  announcement  that  he  did  not  intend  to  accept  any 
recompense  for  his  personal  Services.  Thus  Lord  Durham 
carried  with  him  the  hopes  and  eamest  good  wishes  of  all 
reasonable  men.  Unfortunately  these  good  dispositions  did 
not  last  long ;  the  spirit  of  party,  which  for  a  moment  had 
slept,  revived,  and  proved  too  streng  for  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism.    On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  Lord  Durham  feit,  as  indeed 
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all  sensible  men  feit  with  him,  that  lie  must  begin  bis  work 
hy  establisbing  order,  as  the  absolntely  UKÜspensable  condi- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  liberty.  One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  from  tbe  Queen,  containing, 
bowever,  certain  exceptions.  Tbe  next  was  tbe  issue  of  an 
ordinance  presaibing  tbe  manner  of  disposing  of  tbose  per- 
sons  wbo  were  excepted  from  it.  But  unfortunately  in  doing 
tbisy  be  acted  in  a  manner  tbat  bis  wärmest  admirers  could 
not  altogetber  justify,  and  wbicb  afibrded  bis  opponents  a 
bandle  tbat  tbey  were  not  slow  in  lajing  bold  of.  He  seems 
to  bave  been  disappointed  at  finding  tbat  tbe  great  and 
dictatorial  powers  wbicb  be  bad  been  led  to  believe  tbat  be 
would  enjoy,  bad  been  considerably  diminisbed  before  tbe 
bill  wbicb  bad  been  intended  to  confer  tbem  bad  passed 
tbrougb  Parliament,  and  to  bave  cbafed  under  tbe  re- 
straints  wbicb  were  imposed  on  bim.  Tbe  act  prescribed 
tbat  be  sbould  be  advised  by  a  Council,  and  tbat  every 
ordinance  be  issued  sbould  be  countersigned  by  at  least 
five  of  its  members.  Tbere  was  a  Council  of  twenty  al- 
ready  in  existence,  nominated  by  bis  predecessor  Sir  J. 
CJolbome,  and  selected  witb  tolerable  impartiality  from  tbe 
represiantatives  of  tbe  various  parties  and  nationalities 
tbat  existed  in  Canada.  Tbis  Council  be  altogetber  set 
aside,  and  replaced  it  by  one  composed  of  bis  secretaries, 
two  of  bis  military  secretaries,  and  tbe  commissary-gene- 
ral,  all  of  tbese  persons  unacquainted  witb  Canada,  and 
all  likely  to  consent  to  any  measure  tbe  govemor-general 
migbt  Bubmit  to  tbem.  It  was  evidently  a  Council  not  in- 
tended to  advise  bim,  but  simply  to  give  legality  to  bis 
ordinances  by  complying  witb  tbe  letter  of  tbe  act  of  Par- 
liament. Tbis  first  error  was  foUowed  by  a  second  still  more 
serious.  He  found  a  large  number  of  prisoners  confined  for 
offences  committed  during  tbe  late  rebellion,  and  wbom  Sir 
J.  Colbome  bad  left  to  be  dealt  witb  by  bim.   Some  of  tbese 
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were  induced  to  plead  guilty,  and  Lord  Durkam  issued  an 
ordinance  by  which  he  transported  some  of  them  to  Ber- 
muda. Tliis  ordinance  was  duly  countersigned  bj  hiB  five 
councillors.  It  was  illegal,  and  Lord  Durham  stated  that, 
when  he  drew  it  np,  he  was  aware  of  its  illegality ;  but  that 
he  trusted  to  the  govemment  and  the  Parliament  to  ahield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  a  sti'etch  of  power  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  empire.  Bat  in  forming  this  expectation  he  was  little 
aware  of  the  changed  State  of  feeling  in  Parliament  with 
regard  to  his  mission.  Everything  connected  with  it,  the 
character  of  his  eecretaries,  th«  expenses  he  had  incuired, 
the  Constitution  of  his  Council,  had  all  been  subject  to 
searching  and  unfriendly  criticisms.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
circumstances  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  Lord  Durham. 
The  Position  of  the  ministry  in  that  House  may  be  fitly  com- 
pared  to  that  of  a  water-logged  wreck  into  which  enemies 
from  all  sides  are  pouring  their  broadsides*  They  were  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  attacks  of  two  men  who  were  beyond 
all  comparison  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  upper  house — 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  former  of  these 
noble  lords  especially  had  become  a  terrible  thom  in  the  sides 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  conservative  peers  were  only  too 
happy  to  Support  the  fierce  attacks  he  made  on  his  former 
friends«  From  the  time  ofhis  exclusion  £rom  the  ministry 
to  the  year  1835  he  had  warmly  supported  the  govemment ; 
in  1836  he  had  withdrawn  from  Parliament;  but  he  retumed 
to  his  place  in  1837,  and  continued  to  support  the  ministuy, 
though  with  less  warmth.  But  in  1838  he  had  become  the 
foremost  of  their  assailants.  In  the  debates  on  the  Canada 
bill  especially  he  had  attax^ked  them  with  great  acrimony, 
and  his  sealding  sarcasm  at  length  so  irritated  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, that  he  nutde  a  feeble  attempt  to  grapple  with  his 
powerful  and  provoking  assailant.  None  bat  those  who  have 
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Seen  LordBronghAm  in  one  of  his  excited  moodfi  can  picture 
to  their  mindB  the  scene  that  followed.  Before  Lord  Mel- 
bourne Iiad  finiahed  bis  remarks,  he  sprang  &om  his  seat. 
^  I  deny/  he  exclaimed,  with  that  vehement  energj  that  be- 
longed  to  him, '  I  deny  that  I  have  changed  my  principles. 
It  is  ihe  changed  oondnct  of  others  that  has  compelled  me 
to  oppose  them«  Let  the  ministers  retract  their  declaration 
against  reform  delivered  the  first  night  of  the  session,  or  let 
them  bring  forward  tnily  Uberal  measures,  and  they  wiU 
have  no  more  sealons  snpporter  than  myseUl  In  the  mean 
time/  he  exdaimed,  his  voice  and  his  wrath  still  rising  as  he 
proceeded, '  I  hurl  my  defiance  at  the  noble  lord's  head  I  I 
repeat  it — ^I  hurl  at  his  head  this  defiance :  I  defy  him  to 
point  ont  any  the  slightest  indication  in  any  one  part  of 
my  political  conduct  having,  even  for  one  instant,  been  af- 
fected  in  any  manner  by  feelings  of  a  private  or  personal 
natore.'  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Brougham  in 
this  mood  would  be  likely  to  make  things  pleasant  for  the 
g^vemment  when  the  ordinance  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords«  Over  and  above  his  general  grudge  against  the 
ministry,  he  had  a  special  quarrel  with  Lord  Durham,  which 
had  broken  out  into  bitter  recriminations  at  a  banquet  given 
to  Earl  Orey  in  Scotland,  and  at  which  the  two  noble  lords 
were  present.  After  bringing  the  matter  twice  before  the 
house»  he  introduoed  an  Indemnity  bill,  the  terms  of  which 
the  goveimnent  disapproved,  but  which  passed  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  On  ihe  foUowing  day, 
Lord  Melbourne  announced  that  ihe  ministers  had  resolved 
to  advise  the  Queen  to  disallow  ihe  ordinance*  Thus  Lord 
Durham  was  obliged  to  proclaim  to  the  colony  ihat  the  or- 
dinance he  had  issued  had  been  condemned  by  ihe  govem- 
ment  that  had  sent  him  out  This  was  the  last  act  of  an 
administratioiiL  which  had  raised  such  lofty  expectations,  and 
had  commeneed  wüh  so  mach  pomp  and  promise.  This,  then» 
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was  the  end  of  those  '  great  and  dictatorial  powers,*  of  those 
vieions  of  Canadian  peace  and  prosperity,  wliich  Lord  Durham 
had  cherished.  A  man  of  a  less  irritable  temper  might  natnr- 
ally  have  deeply  reeented  Buch  an  indignity.  He  expressed 
his  indignation  in  a  proclamation,  which  betrayed  the  mortifi- 
cation  which  the  conduct  of  his  friends  and  enemies  at  home 
had  caused  him.  He  quitted  his  govemment,  and  retumed 
to  England  without  waiting  for  his  recall,  a  broken-hearted 
and  dying  man.  By  the  express  Orders  of  the  govemment, 
the  honours  usually  paid  to  a  govemor  of  Canada  were  with- 
holden  from  him;  but  he  met  with  a  hearty  and  sympathetic 
welcome  from  great  bodies  of  the  people.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Sir  J.  Colbome;  but  this  appointment  was  only 
temporary,  and  Sir  John  soon  made  room  for  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  whose  ideas  he  adopted,  and  whoso  policy  he  car- 
ried  out  under  happier  auspices,  having  for  his  superior  not 
Lord  Glenelg,  who  had  retired  before  he  entered  on  his  im- 
portant  mission,  but  Lord  J.  Busseil,  who  by  that  time  had 
removed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  gave  Mr.  Thompson,  or, 
as  he  afberwards  became,  Lord  Sydenham,  his  cordial  and 
eamest  Cooperation. 

Year  by  year  the  System  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  in  dealing  with  contested  elections  had  been  regarded 
with  growing  dissatisfaction.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
Session  there  were  altogether  sixty-seven  election  petitions 
lodged,  and  an  association  had  been  formed,  known  as  the 
Spottiswode  Committee,  which  raised  funds  and  promoted 
petitions  against  Lish  retums,  which,  as  was  alleged,  had 
been  obtained  by  mob  violence  and  intimidation.  The  Ope- 
rations of  this  committee  were  of  course  strongly  objected 
to  by  all  who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  elections 
it  Bought  to  defeat.  But  the  most  serious  ground  of  com- 
plaint  was  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the  tribunals,  com- 
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posed  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  whicli, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisione  of  the  Grenville  act,  all 
these  petitions  had  to  be  tried.  It  was  found  by  experience 
that  these  committees  almost  invariablj  decided  in  favour 
of  the  claimant  who  belonged  to  the  same  party  as  the  ma- 
jority  of  its  members;  so  that,  when  the  composition  of  an 
election  committee  was  once  known,  it  could  be  predicted 
with  almost  imerring  certainty  what  its  decision  would  be, 
even  before  the  inquiry  had  commenced.  At  a  public  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  2  Ist  of  Febniary,  while  most 
of  the  petitions  were  still  under  investigation,  that  gentle- 
man,  with  his  usnal  plainness  of  speech,  denounced  the  Tory 
committees  of  the  House  as  guilty  of  *  foul  perjury.'  As  we 
have  Seen,  there  was  some  ground  for  such  a  charge,  only  it 
.was  applicable  not  to  one  party  only,  but  to  all  the  partdes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
belonged  not  at  all  excepted.  Two  days  after  the  accusa- 
tion  was  made  in  the  terms  above  mentioned,  Lord  Maid- 
stone read  to  the  house  the  report  of  the  speech,  and  asked 
Mr.  O'Connell  whether  it  was  substantially  correct. 

*Sir,'  replied  the  leamed  gentleman,  *I  did  say  every 
Word  of  that,  and  I  do  repeat  it,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  per- 
fectly  true.  Is  there  a  man  who  will  put  his  hand  upon  hiß 
heart  and  say,  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  does 
not  believe  it  to  be  substantially  true  ?  Such  a  man  would 
be  laughed  to  scom.' 

Three  nights  later,  Lord  Maidstone,  in  accordance  with 
notice  given,  moved  *  That  the  expression  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
speech,  containing  charges  of  foul  perjury  against  members 
of  this  house  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  is  a 
false  and  scandalous  imputation  upon  the  honour  of  the 
house.'  This  motion,  notMdthstanding  the  Opposition  of 
ministers,  who  admitted  that  a  breach  of  privilege  had  been 
committedy  but  deprecated  the  notice  that  it  was  proposed 
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to  take  of  it,  was  adopted  hj  the  house.  It  was  also  sub- 
sequently  carried,  that  Mr.  (yConnell  shotdd  be  reprimanded 
hj  the  Speaker  for  the  language  he  had  employed.  The 
rebuke  was  accordingly  administered ;  but  the  hononrable 
member,  after  having  quietly  listened  to  it,  reasserted  the 
tnith  of  the  charge  for  which  he  had  been  reproved ;  adding» 
that  he  wished  he  could  find  language  in  which  he  conld  ex- 
press  it  which  wonld  be  equally  significant  bat  less  offensive. 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  by  no  means  the  only  person  who  gave 
ntterance  to  complaint  of  the  nnfaimess  of  the  election 
committees.  A  Mr.  Poulter,  after  having  been  elected  a  re- 
presentative  of  the  borongh  of  Shafkesbnry,  was  nnseated 
on  a  Petition.  Believing  that  he  had  been  un&irly  treated, 
he  gave  vent  to  bis  disappointment  and  indignation  in  a 
letter  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  stigmatised  the  deci- 
sion  of  the  committee  before  which  the  petition  had  been 
tried  as  'flagrant  andwicked;'  adding  that  the  ignorance 
of  its  members  was  only  second  to  their  corniption,  and 
declaring  that  the  seat  had  been  as  completely  filched  from 
him  as  ever  a  pnrse  was  from  a  person  on  the  common  high- 
way.  These  denunciations  of  the  conmiif  tee  were  bronght 
nnder  the  notioe  of  the  house  by  Mr.  Blackstone,  who  had 
served  on  it ;  and  Mr.  Poulter  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  required  to  retract  the  offensive  expressions 
he  had  applied  to  its  members.  Thereupon  he  said  that  he 
did  not  impute  to  them  pecuniary  or  base  corruption,  but 
that  he  nevertheless  regarded  the  seat  as  having  been  taken 
from  him  on  political  grounds  alone.  This  explanation  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Blackstone ;  and  on  a  division,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  only  that  Mr.  Poulter  should  be  cen- 
sured.  On  another  division  it  was  resolved  that  the  censure 
shonld  be  deferred  for  a  week ;  and  then  the  matter  was  al* 
lowed  to  drop  altogether.  These  inoidenta^  however^  served 
to  draw  general  attention  to  the  very  unsatiflfiMstory  consti- 
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tntion  of  theae  oommitteesy  and  caused  public  opinion  to  de- 
mand  such  a  reform  of  tbem  as  would  procare  more  respect 
for  theniy  and  greater  confidence  in  their  decisions.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Slaney,  and  others,  offered  sug^ 
gestions  and  proposed  plane  for  their  improvement ;  but  for 
tbe  present  nothing  was  effected. 

Loud  complaints  were  made  at  this  time  of  the  colonial 
administration  of  Lord  Glenelg.  He  waa  a  man  of  amiable 
diaposition  and  Btudious  habits,  but  it  was  generallybelioTed 
that  his  heart  was  not  in  his  ofiicial  work,  and  that  the  in- 
terests  of  the  colonies,  and  especially  of  Canada,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  mother  country,  had  suffered  through  his 
supineness.  This  opinion  was  very  strongly  held  by  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  colonial  affairs, 
and  had  arrived  at  opinions  with  regard  to  their  administra- 
tion  very  different  firom  those  of  Lord  Glenelg.  He  accord- 
ingly  proposed  avote  of  censure  againsthini*  The  ministers, 
on  the  other  band,  announced  that  they  would  regard  such 
a  vote  as  a  condemnation  of  the  whole  govemment,  and 
that  if  it  should  be  carriod,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  resig^ 
nation  not  of  Lord  Glenelg  only,  but  also  of  all  of  his  col- 
leagues.  An  amendment  to  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  motion  was 
moved  by  Lord  Sandon,  attributing  the  present  condition  of 
Canada  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  goTermnent,  and  to  the  ambiguous  and  irresolute  course 
of  her  majesty's  ministers.  This  amendment  being  accepted 
by  the  moTer  of  the  original  resolution,  was  substituted  for 
it,  bat  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine.  However, 
it  was  generally  feit  and  acknowledged  that  Lord  Glenelg 
had  not  gnocessfiüly  administered  his  department,  aud  he 
Boon  after  retired. 

The  decision  of  Parliament  to  purohase  fi^m  the  West- 
Indian  planters  the  freedom  of  their  slaves  at  the  enormous 
prioe  of  90,000,0002.  had  by  no  meana  put  an  end  to  the 
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questions  relating  to  elavery.  The  abominable  traffic  was 
still  carried  on  in  Africa^  in  spite  of  great  efforts  which  had 
been  made  by  onr  govemment  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  send- 
ing  out  cniisers  to  seize  the  ships  employed  in  it.  Nay, 
the  attempts  that  were  made  to  suppress  it  had  actiially 
increased  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  attended.  The 
unhappy  Africans  were  packed  together  in  the  hold  of  the 
slave-ship,  and  were  not  only  chained,  but  absolutely  soldered 
and  riveted  together  in  iron  bands,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  separated  tili  the  ship  in  which  they  were  imprisoned 
reached  its  destination.  If  the  slaver  was  pursued  by  one 
of  the  British  cniisers,  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  victims 
were  cast  overboard,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  give 
her  a  better  chance  of  escaping  her  pursuer.  In  one  case 
no  fewer  than  five  hundred  negroes  had  been  thrown  into 
the  sea  &om  a  slaver  chased  by  a  British  ship.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  slavery  question  which  demanded  and  obtained 
attention  during  this  Session  of  Parliament.  In  some  of 
our  West-Indian  possessions,  the  law  by  which  the  slaves 
had  been  emancipated  was  openly  violated  by  many  of  the 
planters,  who,  under  pretext  of  the  apprenticeship  permitted 
by  the  emancipation  act,  kept  the  negroes  still  in  a  state 
of  Virtual  slavery,  ofben  infiicting  on  them  the  most  humili- 
ating  punishments,  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  sometimes 
even  putting  them  to  death.  The  whole  question,  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  African  slave-trade  and  to  the  cruelties  prao- 
tised  towards  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  was  brought 
imder  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Brougham« 
He  denoimced  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  with  his  accus- 
tomed  vehemence,  and  proposed  some  improvements  in  the 
regulations  which  had  been  made  for  its  suppression  cal- 
culated  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  to  which  the  unhappy 
negroes  were  exposed.  He  also  denounced  the  System  of  ^ 
apprenticeship,  of  which  he  had  been  one  ofthe  chief  authors,^  ^ 
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and  by  insisting  on  which  he  had  cansed  Lord  Howick's 
withdrawal  from  the  miniBtry;  but  which  now,  after  the 
experience  he  had  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  abused,  he 
candidlj  admitted  to  be  a  failure,  and  loudly  demanded  its 
discontinuance.  This  question  of  apprenticeship  was  also 
taken  up  by  Sir  G.  Strickland ;  but  the  efforts  he  made  to 
abolifih  it  were  opposed  by  the  goTemment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  dnring  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship formed  a  part  of  the  compensation  made  to  the 
masters  by  the  emancipation  act. 

A  banqnet  given  to  Sir  R.  Peel  by  the  Conservative 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  event  the 
political  significance  of  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
the  history  of  this  period.  The  invitation  was  signed  by 
no  fewer  than  313  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  more 
than  300  were  actually  present  at  it.  It  afforded,  as  it 
no  doubt  was  designed  to  do,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  and  defending  the  policy  he 
advocated,  not  only  before  the  assembly  that  had  come  to- 
gether  to  do  him  honour,  but  also  before  the  whole  nation. 
It  was  very  necessary  to  him  to  have  some  such  means  of 
appealing  to  his  party  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country ;  for  he  found  himself  occupying  a  position  in  which 
every  leader  of  the  conservative  party  is  sure  eventually  to 
be  placed,  and  which  required  all  his  great  tact  and  skill  to 
enable  him  to  maintain.  The  difficulty  arises  from  that  which 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  the  composition  of 
what  we  may  call  the  party  of  resistance  to  inevitable  and 
indispensable  change.  There  was  a  portion  ofthat  party 
which,  like  himself  feit  the  necessity  of  moderate  reform, 
and,  in  fact,  differed  very  little  in  opinion  from  the  more 
moderate  reformers.  There  were  others,  again,  who,  while 
they  did  not  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  farther 
reform,  feit  that  concessions  must  be  made  to  the  spirit  of 

VOL.  n.  0 
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the  age,  and  aupported  Sir  B.  Peel  because  they  thought 
that  he  would  yield  to  it  just  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than^ 
could  uot  be  withheld  without  danger.  And  lastly,  tbere 
were  the  old-faBhioned  Tories,  men  who  could  not  be  znade 
to  perceive  that  any  change  whatever  was  required ;  who 
regarded  Sir  B.  Peel  with  dklike  and  Btuspicion,  but  who^ 
feeling  that  there  was  no  choice  for  them  but  between  him 
and  the  Whigs,  preferred  to  aupport  him  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  J.  BusselL  They  would,  indeed,  have 
very  much  preferred  to  place  themselves  under  the  conunand 
of  Sir  B.  Vy  vian,  or  some  other  man  whose  eentiments  and 
opinions  were  more  in  accordance  with  their  own ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  when  strongly  dissatisfied  with  their  leader, 
they  seriously  thought  of  doing  so;  but  their  numerical 
weaknessy  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  being  able  to 
stand  alone,  compelled  them  to  fall  into  the  consenrative 
ranka»  and  to  form  a  large  portion  of  the  strength  of  the 
conservative  party.  Such  was  the  general  composition  of 
the  body  that  had  feilen  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  B» 
Peel,  and  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its 
determination  to  support  him  in  his  endeavours  to  sup* 
plant  the  Whig  ministry,  and  which  he  had  now  to  address. 
After  adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  a  conservative  party,  and  eulogi»- 
ing  the  men  who  had  given  him  their  Cooperation  in  that 
enterprise  and  had  lent  him  the  support  of  their  great  abili- 
ties  and  high  characters — the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Sir  J.  Graham — ^he  next  proceeded  to  c<mgra^ 
tulate  them  on  the  strength  of  the  conservative  party,  and 
on  the  influence  it  actoally  exercised  over  the  policy  of 
govemment  and  the  course  of  legislatioiu 

^  Twice/  Said  he,  ^  has  a  dissolution  taken  place,  under 
circvBttetances  calculated  to  determine  whether  this  party 
hm  ex  has  not  the  public  confidence.    One  duaolution  took 
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place  when  it  was  in  power ;  the  other  when  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  its  opponents.  On  the  first  dissolution,  in  1835, 
when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  goremment  of  the  country, 
the  conservative  nmnbers  were  snddenly  swollen  firom  abont 
150  to  more  than  double  that  nnmber.  I  believe  we  divided 
on  the  nomination  of  Speaker  306  members;  but  it  was  then 
said:  ^You  owe  snccess  to  the  possession  of  power;  wait 
tili  another  dissolntion  takes  place,  wait  tili  jour  opponents 
exercisethose  fimctions  ofgovemmentwhichyoudischarged 
when  Parliament  was  assembled  in  1835,  and  be  prepared 
for  a  rednction  in  yonr  nnmbers  more  rapid  and  striking 
than  their  increase.''  Well,  to  that  second  test  we  have  at 
lengtfa,  been  submitted.  The  dissolntion  took  place  in  the 
conrse  of  last  year  with  every  circomstance  calculated  to  be 
&vonrable  to  those  in  power.  There  was  the  accession  of 
a  youthful  and  beloved  Queen;  there  was  one  universal 
feeling  of  personal  lojalty  and  attachment  towards  the  sove- 
reign  ascending  the  throne  with  everything  to  prepossess  in 
her  fiEkvour ;  there  was  a  lavish  nse  of  her  majesty's  name  for 
the  pmpose  of  inflnendng  the  elections ;  still,  the  residt  of 
the  general  election  exhibited  onr  nnmbers  nnbroken;  for, 
as  we  Toted  306,  having  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  disso» 
Intion  dnring  the  tenure  of  goTemment,  the  names  attached 
to  the  invitation  of  this  day,  comprising  313  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  will,  I  think,  sofSciently  demonstrate 
thaty  notwithstanding  adverse  predictions  to  the  contrary, 
the  pnUic  confidence  has  not  permitted  our  nnmbers  to  be 
rednced  in  consequence  of  the  second  dissolntion.' 

Sir  Bobert  feit  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  impatience 
of  bis  snpporters  to  overthrow  the  present  govemment  with- 
ont  destroying  their  hopes  of  a  speedy  resnmption  of  office. 

'We  mnst  bear  in  mind,'  he  said,  'that  the  particnlar 
conrse  which  an  Opposition  shonld  take  mnst  partly  depend 
on  the  principles  tiiey  mamtain.   Onr  more  impatient  fidends 
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in  the  country  miist  recollect  that  our  very  name  almost 
implies  a  contradiction.  We  are  a  Conservative  Opposition; 
we  adopt  the  principles  which  used  to  be  said  to  prevail  in 
an  administration ;  we  not  only  adopt  the  principles  of  a 
govemment,  bnt  we  perform  many  of  its  functions ;  and  we 
cannot,  in  conformity  with  our  opinions,  take  that  latitnde 
of  action  which  might  befit  an  Opposition  acting  on  pre- 
cisely  contrary  principles — an  Opposition  which  professed  to 
think  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country  a  grievance ; 
which  considered  English  society  as  a  mass  of  abuse.' 

We  need  not  pursue  farther  Sir  Robert's  development  of 
his  policy  to  this  great  gathering  of  his  parliamentary  fol- 
lowers.  He  pointed  outto  them  the  influence  they  exercised 
over  the  govemment  of  the  country,  by  enabling  ministers 
to  resist  the  attempts  made  by  their  own  friends  and  sup- 
porters to  exclude  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
repeal  the  customs  duties,  and  to  introduce  the  ballot — 
questions  on  all  of  which  the  govemment  would  have  been 
in  a  minority,  if  the  conservative  party  had  not  come  to 
the  rescue.  He  concluded  by  entreating  his  followers  to 
persevere  in  the  same  course  of  action  by  which,  though 
they  rescued  the  present  ministry  from  temporary  embarrass- 
ments,  they  established  for  themselves  new  claims  on  public 
approbation. 

The  Queen  was  crowned  on  the  28th  of  June.  This  event 
awakened  a  feeling  very  different  from  the  cold  and  languid 
indifference  with  which  the  two  preceding  coronations  had 
been  regarded.  It  was  said  that  the  people  were  *  corona- 
tion  mad,'  and  this  phrase  conveys  a  scarcely-exaggerated 
idea  of  the  feelings  of  the  time.  Some  previous  coronations 
had  surpassed  it,  if  not  in  good  taste,  at  least  in  gorgeous- 
ness  and  lavish  expenditure.  The  coronation  of  Victoria 
cost  the  nation  20,000^  more  than  that  of  William  IV.,  but 
173,000/.  less  than  that  of  his  magnificent  predecessor.    But 
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on  no  previous  occasion  had  there  been  so  great  a  throng 
of  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  such  a  display  of  splen- 
did equipages,  and,  what  was  much  more  important,  such 
a  manifestation  of  national  enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Ciharles  the  Second,  there 
was  a  public  procession  through  some  of  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  thus  affording  to  a  large  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple  an  opportunity  of  being  witnesses  of  the  pageant, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  reserved  for  a  select 
few.  Never  before  had  London  been  so  thronged«  Besides 
the  inhabitants,  more  than  400,000  visitors  had  flocked  to 
the  metropolis  &om  all  parts  of  the  empire,  as  weU  as  &om 
foreign  countries,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afibrded  them  of  witnessing  the  procession.  This  gratifica- 
tion  of  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  was  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  banquet  usually  given  to  the  sovereign 
in  Westminster  Hall.  But  the  suppression  of  this  part  of 
the  customary  ceremonial  gave  no  small  offence  to  many 
loyal  and  many  interested  persons,  who  found  a  suitable 
mouthpiece  for  the  utterance  of  their  complaints  in  our  old 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  was  that  it  was  just  and  politic  to  afford  a  spec- 
tacle  which  could  be  contemplated  by  himdreds  of  thousands 
at  the  cost  of  a  banquet  which  could  only  be  enjoyed  by 
a  select  few,  and  which  would  add  considerably  to  the 
expense,  while  it  greatly  prolonged  the  duration,  of  the 
ceremony.  In  almost  every  other  respect,  the  coronation 
resembled  that  of  William  the  Fom-th;  but  the  number  of 
foreign  ambassadors  who  were  present  at  it,  and  the  mag- 
nificence  they  displayed,  were  greater  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  The  spectators  of  this  procession  must  have 
been  nearly  half  a  million.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  all  ap- 
peared  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit.  Not  a  discordant  note 
was  heard  amidst  the  acclamations  which  were  lavished  on 
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the  Queen  and  on  the  principal  personages  wbo  aocom- 
panied  or  followed  her.  Never  was  the  spiiit  of  loyalty 
more  heartily  or  fervently  displayed.  At  every  advantage- 
GUB  spot  from  which  the  procession  could  be  eeen,  galleries 
had  been  erected,  which  were  thronged  with  spectators. 
Throughout  the  whole  line  the  balconies»  the  honsetops, 
were  all  crowded,  and  in  many  casee  the  Windows  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  houses  in  order  to  affbrd  those  inside  them 
a  better  view  of  the  epectacle.  The  loudest  acclamations 
on  ihis  oocasion  were,  of  course,  bestowed  on  the  young 
Queen;  acclamations  scarcely  less  loud  greeted  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Six  years  ago  he  had  been  the  most  unpo- 
pulär man  in  the  kingdom.  Now  he  was  the  most  populär. 
With  the  exception  of  these  two,  the  personage  who  re- 
ceivcd  the  most  enthusiastic  greetings  was  Marshai  Soult, 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  brave  and  skilful  antagonist  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  but  now  sent  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  represent  the  French  govemment  and 
people  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  hearty 
welcome  given  to  him  was,  no  doubt,  intended  not  only  as 
a  tribute  to  his  personal  character,  but  also  as  an  expres- 
sion  of  cordiality  to  the  nation  which  he  represented  at 
the  Bolemnity.  This  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  veteran 
warrior  made  a  most  favourable  Impression  on  the  French 
people,  and  tended  more  than  anything  eise  that  had  oc- 
curred  since  the  peace  to  efface  the  remembrance  and  the 
resentment  of  past  defeats. 

In  the  mean  time  Irish  tithes,  Irish  Corporation  reform^ 
Irish  poor-laws,  and  other  Irish  questions,  were  ocoupying 
their  nsual  disproportionately  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  iihe  legislature.  The  poor-law  was  carried;  the  other 
measures  had  to  wait  for  a  more  &TOuraUe  consideration. 

Seveiral  important  legal  reforms  were  adoprted  in  the 
Gourse  of  this  year.    As  the  business  of  the  quarter  sessions 
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was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  responeibility  of  their  chair- 
men  was  rendered  more  onerotts,  on  account  of  the  altera- 
tion  in  the  law  which  allowed  connBel  to  be  heard  for  the 
defendant  in  cases  of  felony,  it  was  enacted  that  sessions 
shoold  be  held  every  six  weeks  instead  of  quarterly,  and 
ihat  in  Aiture  the  chair  shonld  be  filled  by  a  barrister,  who 
wonld  receive  a  «alary  for  his  ßervices.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  waB  abolished  in  certain  cases»  and  the  process  for  the 
reooTery  of  debt  was  simplified  and  rendered  more  effectual. 
ImproYements  were  also  introduced  into  the  laws  relating 
to  the  recovery  of  tenements  from  a  tenant  at  will. 

Serjeant  Talfonrd  made  two  nnsnccessfiil  attempts  to 
improve  the  law.  The  first  of  these  was  a  bill  to  allow  a 
mother  access  to  her  children,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
Ution  of  the  father.  This  measnre  went  through  the  Honse 
of  Comnions;  bat,  thougfa  warmly  snpported  by  the  Lord 
CSiancelloT  and*  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  it  was  lost  in  the  npper 
honse.  The  other  was  a  bill  to  alter  the  law  of  Copyright 
as  it  then  stood.  It  proposed  to  extend  the  author's  right 
over  his  works  from  twenty-eight  to  sixty  years.  This 
attempt,  thongh  nnsuccessful,  was  renewed  again,  as  we 
shall  See  hereafter. 

The  wint«er  of  1837-8  had  been  one  of  great  and  unasnal 
severity,  prodncing  a  rednplication  of  complaints  of  the 
hardships  of  the  new  poor-law,  and  of  proposals  for  its  mo- 
dification.  Whenever  these  complaints  came  to  be  closely 
inyestigated,  it  was  foimd  that  there  had  been  great  exag- 
geration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  proposed  reme- 
diee  were  properly  examined,  it  was  fonnd  that,  so  far  from 
tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  industrious  labonrer, 
they  were  rather  calculated  to  make  it  worse.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  proposal  to  check  the  emigration  of  la- 
bonrers  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufacturing  districts; 
a  practice  that  clearly  tended  to  equalise  wages  throtighout 
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the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  agricnltural  districts  and  those  who 
found  employment  and  higher  remimeration  in  the  manufao- 
turing  districts.  In  fact,  the  main  agents  in  the  agitation 
were  farmers  who  wanted  cheap  labour,  and  idle  vagabonds 
who  did  not  want  to  labour  at  all,  and  looked  back  with 
deep  regret  to  the  time  when  they  were  maintained  in 
luxurious  indolence  by  the  industry  of  others,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour. 
A  few  facts  were  brought  forward  which  placed  in  a  very 
clear  light  the  real  character  of  the  agitators  and  ofthose  on 
whose  behalf  the  agitation  was  carried  on.  In  one  instance 
it  was  shown  that  labonrers  who  had  been  hired  to  clear 
away  the  snow  refused  to  do  so  becanse  a  subscription  had 
been  raised  for  their  relief;  in  another,  that  balls — fancy 
balls — masquerade  balls — were  not  only  attended,  but  given 
by  some  of  those  panpers  for  whom  it  was  sought  to  obtain 
public  sympathy,  or  by  members  of  their  families. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  occurred  an  instance  of 
populär  delusion  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  very 
remarkable  moral  and  intellectual  phenomenon.  Shortly  be- 
fore  the  general  election  of  1835,  an  extraordinary  stranger 
took  up  his  abode  at  Canterbury.  He  first  descended  at  the 
Fountain,  the  principal  inn,  but  affcerwards  removed  to  the 
Rose,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  high-street,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature 
and  imposing  appearance.  He  wore  a  long  flowing  beard, 
at  a  time  when  all  Englishmen  were  accustomed  to  shave- 
off  that  natural  appendage.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  magni- 
ficent  uniform  of  crimson  velvet  bordered  with  gold,  and 
he  wore  a  handsome  sword  by  his  side.  The  appearance 
of  this  personage  in  the  quiet  old  city  of  Canterbury  of 
coiu*se  attracted  much  attention,  especially  when,  mount- 
ing  the  balcony  of  the  Rose,  he  addressed  the  crowds  who 
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assembled  to  hear  him,  in  fluent,  vehement,  but  not  very 
intelligible  harangues.  Not  content  with  thus  introducing 
himself  to  the  good  people  of  Canterbury,  he  issued  placards 
composed  in  the  same  style  as  his  speeches ;  and  at  length 
publifihed,  in  a  penny  paper  which  he  calied  the  Lion,  State- 
ments of  his  political  views  and  opinions,  which,  so  far  as 
they  were  intelligible,  were  evidently  of  an  exceedingly 
violent  character.  These  documents  bore  the  signatnre  of 
*  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham  Castle,  Knight  of 
Malta,  King  of  Jerusalem,  King  of  the  Gipsies,'  &c.  All 
this  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  general  election 
of  1835.  There  were  then  only  two  candidates  in  the  field 
for  the  representation  of  Canterbury — the  Honourable  Mr. 
Watson  and  Lord  Fordwich,  both  of  whom  were  supporters 
of  the  Whig  ministry ;  and  they  would  have  been  returned 
without  Opposition,  if  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  had 
not,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his  colleague,  given 
vent  to  the  exultation  he  feit  at  having  escaped  a  con- 
test,  and  indulged  in  some  severe  remarks  on  his  political 
opponents,  whom  he  described  as  weak  in  intellect,  and 
contemptible  in  numbers.  This  imprudent  attack  stung 
some  of  the  hotter  sort  of  Conservatives  to  the  quick,  and 
they  determined  to  be  revenged.  In  this  mood  they  be- 
thought  them  of  the  eccentric  and  extraordinary  stranger 
who  was  creating  such  a  Sensation  in  their  city.  Though 
hie  poUtical  opimons  were  evidently  entirely  at  variance 
with  their  own,  they  waited  on.  him,  and  invited  him  to 
come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  their 
city.  This  invitation  he  most  readily  accepted,  and  entered 
into  the  contest  with  great  alacrity.  He  addressed  crowded 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  flourishing  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  band  as  he  spoke.  The  ultra -tory  mob  and  the 
tdtra^radical  mob  coalesced  in  support  of  this  extraordin- 
ary candidate.    The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
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were  decidedly  with  him,  though  tke  majority  of  Ate  eleo- 
tors  were  againBt  him.  The  Whig  mayor  and  oorporation,  . 
besieged  in  the  Guildhall  by  the  friends  and  suppoiters  of 
the  poptdar  candidate,  were  compelled  to  send  to  Dover 
for  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  protect  them  and  the  anpporters 
of  the  ministerial  candidates. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  William  had  no  chance  of  Buccees;  but 
he  polled  a  much  larger  number  of  votes  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  completely  fulfilled  the  widies  of  thoee 
who  had  invited  him  to  come  forward,  by  causing  tibe  success- 
fiil  candidates  no  little  tronble,  expense,  and  anxiety.  His 
popularity,  however,  was  by  no  means  impaired,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  heightened  by  the  failnre  of  his  attempt 
to  get  into  Parliament.  Portraits  of  him  in  diffsrent  atti- 
tudes  and  at  different  prices  were  published.  His  likeness 
was  stamped  on  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  painted  on  tea- 
trays.  The  vendors  of  lollipops  profited  by  his  popular- 
ity, and  exhibited  '  Courtenay  balls'  for  sale  in  their  shop 
Windows.  Nor  were  his  foUowers  exclusively  of  the  Iower 
Orders.  He  rode  about  in  his  magnificent  crimflon  velvet 
uniform,  attended  by  two  gentlemen  of  ediication  and  re- 
spectability,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  were 
proud  to  be  his  aides-de-camp.  A  clergyman  of  mature  age, 
resident  in  Canterbury,  broke  his  tendo^chillis,  and  lamed 
himself  for  life,  by  indulging  in  the  unwonted  exercise  of 
dancing  at  a  ball  given  in  honour  of  the  Enight  of  Malta. 
Sir  William  attended  all  kinds  of  public  meeting«,  patron- 
ised  all  sorts  of  Performances,  and  insisted  an  addreseing 
every  assembly  at  which  he  was  present.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fine  himself  to  Canterbury,  but  visited  also  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects  and  on  all  occasions.  At  Deal  he  introduced 
himself  into  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  ofthat  town,  and, 
as  usual,  insisted  on  addressing  the  aesembly.    Intiie  oourse 
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of  his  rambling  and  incoherent  speech,  he  said,  that  if  any 
man  dared  to  deny  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity— a  doctrine 
he  was  very  fond  of  afiserting — he  would  inflict  personal 
chastisement  on  him.  TÜereupon  a  stiirdy  and  stalwart 
Unitanan,  who  happened  to  be  present,  exclaimed,  that  he 
for  one  denied  it.  Sir  William  seized  him  by  the  nose,  and 
"wnmg  it  with  such  violence,  that  he  nearly  tore  it  from  the 
£Bu;e  of  the  imfortmiate  foUower  of  Socinus.  At  length  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  the  hero  of  these  feats  was  not 
what  he  represented  himself  to  be — that  instead  of  being 
the  Lord  of  Powderham  Castle  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem^ 
he  was  an  insolvent  brewer  of  the  name  of  Thom.  These 
tmromantic  disclosores,  though  readily  believed  by  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  Canterbury  commnnity,  were  re- 
garded  as  blasphemons  fables  by  his  ignorant  and  besotted 
Partisans;  nor  wonld  they  be  convinced  even  when  their 
hero  w«  confined  in  a  lnnatic  asylmn ;  and  after  his  incar- 
ceration  there,  he  still  continned  to  write  letters  to  his  ad- 
mirers  from  his  'retreat  at  Baming  Heath,'  which  were  duly 
published  in  the  Canterbury  papers  of  ihe  time.  After  he 
had  been  oonfined  for  some  months,  his  father,  who  believed 
him  to  be  harmless,  obtained  his  liberation  from  Lord  J.  Bus- 
seil,  throngh  the  intervention  of  Sir  Hnssey  Yyvian.  He  re- 
tumed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  his  former  popularity ;  but, 
alas,  be  came  back  greatly  changed.  His  beard  had  been 
shav^i  ofi^  and  instead  of  appearing  in  his  splendid  uniform^ 
he  came  dressed  as  a  dusty  milier.  His  appearance  in  this 
gaise  broke  the  oharm  and  dispelled  the  illnsion,  which  had 
snrvived  his  confinesment.  Bat  he  stUl  exerdsed  an  extra- 
ordinary  &8dztatioii  o  ver  the  ignorant  peasantry  outside  Can- 
terbury. He  persuaded  them  that  he  was  a  second  Messiah, 
and  promised  thefm  libe  plunder  of  the  city  of  Canterbury^ 
sgmBt  which  he  offiered  to  lead  them.  A  constaUe  named 
Mears»  who  atteanpted  to  oppose  these  proceedings,  was  shot 
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dead  by  Thom ;  and  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that  two  com- 
panies  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Canterbiiry  marched  out  to 
put  down  the  insurrection.  They  met  Courtenay  and  his  fol- 
lowers  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  Canterbury. 
Lieutenant  Rennett,  who  commanded  the  party,  stepped  for- 
ward  to  parley  with  the  rioters.  Thom  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  He  and  the  peasants 
who  followed  him  then  charged  the  soldiers,  who,  not  antici- 
pating  any  resistance,  were  unprepared  for  the  conflict,  and 
had  not  loaded  their  muskets.  An  officer  who  was  present, 
and  had  served  in  the  Indian  wars,  seid  that  he  had  never 
Seen  a  more  violent  charge  than  was  made  by  these  Kentish 
peasants.  The  first  troop  was  broken,  and  would  have  been 
put  to  flight,  but  the  other  Company  had  loaded,  and  poured 
in  a  volley  on  the  assailants,  which  stretched  Thom  himself 
and  several  of  his  followers  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
rest  fled.  Several  of  them  were  apprehended,  tried  for  mur- 
der,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  delusion  to  which  they  had  been  a  prey, 
the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the  year  1839  the  Queen 
was  able  to  make  the  gratifying  announcement,  thatthrough- 
out  the  whole  of  her  West -Indian  possessions,  the  period 
which  the  law  had  fixed  for  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  had  been  anticipated  by  acts  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures,  and  that  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system 
of  apprenticeship  to  entii*e  freedom  had  been  effected  with- 
out  any  distiurbance  of  the  public  order  and  tranquillity, 
The  Speech  also  referred  to  Irish  Corporation  reform,  church 
reform,  and  law  reform,  as  measures  recommended  to  the 
serious  attention  of  Parliament. 

In  this  Session  the  affairs  of  Lreland  once  more  engrossed 
an  exorbitant  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature.    Indeed,  the  condition  ofthat  country  was  such  as 
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to  render  it  imperative  on  the  legislature  to  attempt  8ome 
means  of  alleviating  its  moral  and  eocial  evils.  Nothing 
contributed  more  to  strengthen  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
Btrong  intervention  than  the  assassination  of  Lord  Norbury, 
in  open  day,  and  on  hiß  own  grounds,  in  which  he  was 
Walking  with  his  steward,  when  he  was  mortally  wonnded 
by  a  shot  fired  by  an  iinseen  hand.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  order 
to  tnm  away  from  his  own  supporters  the  infamy  of  this 
odious  crime,  broadly  insinuated,  with  his  nsual  reckless- 
ness,  that  the  assassin  of  Lord  Norbury  was  his  own  son; 
an  accusation  which  rested  on  no  other  foundation  than  the 
alleged  fact,  that  the  print  of  the  murderer's  foot,  which 
had  been  found  near  the  spot  at  which  his  victim  feil, 
showed  that  he  did  not  wear  the  brogue  of  the  Lish  pea- 
sant,  but  a  fashionable  Dublin  boot.  But  how  this  asserted 
fact,  even  if  true,  supported  the  frightful  insinuation  founded 
on  it  did  not  appear.  The  utmost  that  could  be  inferred 
from  it  was,  that  the  assassin  of  Lord  Norbury  was  a  per- 
son  of  higher  position  than  that  of  a  peasant,  but  of  course 
could  not  show  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  murdered  man. 
This  foul  crime  excited  a  streng  feeUng  of  indignation  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  which  was  intensified  by  the 
amiable  character  of  the  nobleman  who  was  the  object  of 
it.  This  feeling  found  a  vent  in  motions  and  debates,  pro- 
ducing  no  effect,  but  occupying  much  valuable  time. 

It  has  just  been  mentioned,  that  the  commencement  of 
this  year  witnessed  the  voluntary  termination  by  the  colo- 
nial  legislatures  of  the  System  of  apprenticeship,  so  that  the 
negroes  were  now  entirely  free,  and  complete  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  This  result,  however,  had  not  been 
attained  in  Jamaica  without  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
having  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  home  govemment  on 
the  legislature  ofthat  island,  in  consequence  of  the  severi- 
ties  which  the  planters  had  exercised  against  the  negroes. 
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The  assembljy  after  making  this  coaceBsioii,  became  so  coi^ 
tumacious,  that  tlie  home  govermnent  had  found  or  thought 
it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Constitution  of  that  island  for 
fire  jears,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  Constitution  was  to 
be  promulgated,  adapted  to  the  altered  eircmnstances  in 
which  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  placed  the  colony.  The 
bill  introduced  into  parliament  to  carry  out  thk  intention 
was  opposed,  not  only  bj  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Conservative 
Opposition,  but  also  bj  Mr.  Hume  and  several  other  mem* 
bers  belonging  to  the  Badical  partj,  who,  thoiigh  thej 
Tuually  supported  ministers,  resisted  an  act  which  they 
conceived  to  be  a  gross  injustice  and  a  flagrant  violation  of 
liberal  principles.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Jamaica  bill  was  cturied  in  a  very  füll  house 
by  a  majority  of  only  fire ;  and  the  smallness  of  this  mar 
jority  made  it  evident  to  the  govermnent  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  the  measore  througfa  its  farther  stages, 
or  to  pass  the  somewhat  similar  ineasure  that  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  Canada.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  resign  office ;  and  her  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  on  bis 
recommendation  intrusted  to  Sir  B.  Peel  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  administration,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  that  she 
regretted  that  she  had  been  forced  to  part  with  her  late 
ministers,  who  had  always  given  her  perfect  Batisfaction. 
Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  discouraging  intimation, 
Sir  Robert  imdertook  the  task  confided  to  him,  and  de- 
livered  to  her  majesty  a  list  of  the  principal  members  of 
his  intended  ministry;  but  in  doing  tlus  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  require,  as  a  public  evidence  of  the  Queen's 
confidence,  the  dismissal  of  certain  ladies  etnmected  with 
members  of  the  late  ministry,  who  beld  htgk  appointments 
in  the  Queen's  household.  On  her  majesty's  refusal  to  coor- 
sent  to  these  changesy  whidi  Sir  Robert  deemed  to  be  essesr 
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tial  to  tbe  saccess  of  his  efforts  to  earrj  ou  tke  gOTem- 
ment,  he  relinquished  tbe  office  to  which  Le  had  been 
nominated ;  «nd  Lord  Melbourne  and  bis  coUeagues  deter- 
miaed  tbat  tbey  would  retain  tbeur  offices,  and  tbus  made 
tbemselves  responsible  for  tbe  Queen's  refusal  to  complj 
witb  Sir  B.  Peel's  demands.  Tbis  affair  produced  a  great 
deal  of  coatroversjy  not  only  in  Parlianient,  bnt  tbrougb- 
ont  tbe  coimtiy.  Tbe  determinatioa  of  tbe  govemment 
— a  determination  probably  dictated  bj  a  generous  desire 
to  {Nrevent  tbeir  sovereign  from  being  forced  into  a  con- 
cession  wbich  would  be  botb  bumiliating  and  diaagreeable 
to  ber — was  vebementlj  assailed  by  tbeir  opponents,  and 
bj  none  nM>re  yebemently  tban  bj  Lord  Brougbam,  wbo 
taunted  tbe  ministexs  witb  baving  lost  tbe  confidence  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  witb  never  baving  possessed  tbat 
of  tbe  House  of  Lords,  altbougb  tbey  bad  not  lost  tbe  con- 
fidence of  tbe  sovereign.  *■  But  bow/  asked  tbe  ex-cban- 
cellor — '  bow  is  it  tbat  tbat  confidence  seemed  of  so  mucb. 
more  value  on  Monday  tbe  14tb  of  May  tban  on  Monday 
tbe7tbofMay1 

<  I  tboughty'  be  proceeded»  *  tbat  we  belonged  to  a  coun- 
try  in  wbicb  tbe  govemment  by  tbe  crown  and  tbe  wisdom 
of  Parliameut  was  everythmg,  and  the  personal  feelings  of 
tbe  sovereign  absolutely  not  to  be  named  at  tbe  same  time ; 
to  be,  of  course,  most  respectfully  venerated,  but  never  to 
be  allowed  to  interfere  witb  tbe  sober  judgment  of  Parlia- 
menty  to  countervail  tbe  bigbest  interest  of  tbe  state.  Tbat 
is  tbe  lang^age  of  tbe  Constitution.  I  little  tbougbt,  in  tbis 
advanced  period  of  our  bistory,  to  be  obliged  to  argue  tbis 
questioa  witb  WbigSy  tbe  descendants  of  tbe  xmnisters  wbo^ 
because  tbey  would  not  subscribe  to  tbis  creed,  refused  to  be 
ministers  in  1812«  I  little  tbougbt  to  bave  lived  to  bear  it 
Said  by  tbe  Wbigs  of  1839^  "  Let  us  rally  round  tbe  Queen ; 
never  mind  tbe  House  of  Commons ;  never  mind  measures ; 
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throw  principles  to  the  dogfl;  leave  pledges  imredeemed ; 
but,  for  God'fl  sake,  rally  round  the  throne."  Little  did  I  think 
the  day  wonld  come  when  I  should  hear  such  langnage,  not 
from  the  unconstitutional,  place-hunting,  king-loving  Tones, 
who  thonght  the  pubKc  was  made  for  the  king,  not  the  king 
for  the  pubKc,  but  from  the  Whigs  themselves.  The  Jamaica 
bill,  Said  to  be  a  most  important  measnre,  has  been  brought 
forward.  The  govemment  staked  their  existence  upon  it. 
They  were  not  able  to  carry  it;  they  therefore  conceived 
that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
They  thonght  it  a  measure  of  paramonnt  necessity  then.  Is 
it  less  necessarynow?  0,  but  that  is  altered.  The  Jamaica 
question  is  to  be  new-fashioned,  principles  are  to  be  given 
up,  and  all  because  of  two  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  no  little  justice  in 
the  vehement  invective  of  the  ex-chancellor.  The  ministry 
were  guilty  of  manifest  inconsistency  in  resuming  office 
after  they  had  distinctly  admitted  that  they  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  legislature,  and  were  unable  to  carry  mea- 
sures  of  the  highest  importance,  and  essential,  in  their  opi- 
nion,  to  the  well-being  of  the  empire.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those 
avowals,  they  decided  that  they  would  retain  ofBce;  and  the 
loyal  sympathy  with  which  the  young  Queen  was  regarded 
caused  the  nation  to  view  with  indulgence  a  determina- 
tion  which  at  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  very  damaging  to  those  who  adopted  it. 
However,  in  justice  to  the  ministers,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered,  that  if  the  Melbourne  govemment  was  weak,  the 
administration  framed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  probably 
have  been  still  weaker.  And  putting  aside  altogether  the 
bedchamber  question,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  govem- 
ment which  feit  that  its  majority  was  not  sufficiently  large 
should  make  way  for  a  govemment  which  was  in  a  minor- 
ity,  and  the  head  of  which  had  explicitly  declared  that  he 
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did  not  intend,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  to  appeal 
to  the  nation.    Had  he  gone  in  at  this  time,  he  would  pro 
bably  have  been  compelled  by  an  adverse  vote  to  resign,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  been  when  he  took  office  before. 
So  that,  thoTigh  the  conduct  of  the  govemment  certainlj 
did  lay  them  open  to  that  charge   of  inconsistency  with 
Whig  principles  that  Lord  Brongham  so  forcibly  nrged 
against  them,  good  rather  than  evil  resulted  from  the  de- 
termination  to  which  they  came  to  remain  in  office.    But  it 
wonld  have  been  much  better  for  them  if  they  had  never 
resigned.     They  incurred  ridicule    more    damaging  than 
graver  cenfiures  by  shelteiing  themselveB  behind  the  petti- 
coats  of  the  ladies-in-waiting;  and  the  shont  of  derision 
which  was  raised  against  them  was  soon  after  changed  into 
a  feeling  of  a  more  damaging  character  when  the  death  of 
Lady  Flora  Hastings  was  supposed  to  have  been  hastened 
by  nnjnst  suspicions  which  were  entertained  respecting  her 
by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  court*    No  real  blame  attached 
to  any  one  in  the  matter ;  but  the  event  served  as  a  handle 
against  the  govemment,  of  which  many  of  its  opponents 
availed  themselves  without  scruple  and  with  no  little  success. 
We  have  abeady  mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1833  a 
grant  of  20,0002.  had  been  made  for  educational  purposes. 
This  grant  had  been  voted  annoally  ever  since,  and  was 
dispensed  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  the  National  So- 
ciety and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  aid 
of  their  educational  Operations.    But  as  the  amount  of  aid 
was  proportioned  to  the  size  and  cost  of  the  school-build- 
ings  and  to  the  number  of  scholars  attending  them,  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  grant  went  to  the  Church,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent.    It  was  now  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
annual  grant  for  educational  purposes  to  30,000/.,  and  to 
transfer  the  dispensation  of  this  sinn  to  a  committee  com- 

VOL.IL  D 
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posed  of  tlie  president  of  the  privy  Council  and  not  more 
than  five  of  its  members.  It  was  also  enacted  that  this 
committee  sliould  establisli  a  normal  school  for  the  train- 
ing  of  masters ;  that  they  shonld  appoint  inspectors  to  visit 
the  schools  aided  by  the  privy  Council  and  report  on  their 
condition.  The  committee  was  also  empowered  to  de- 
part  from  the  principle  of  proportioning  their  grants  to  the 
amount  of  contribution  raised  locally,  that  they  might  es- 
tablish  in  poor  and  populous  neighbourhoods  schools  not 
necessarily  connected  with  either  of  the  two  great  educa- 
tional  Bocieties.  They  were  also  allowed  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  schools  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  read. 

This  arrangement,  which  has  lately  been  so  much  ex- 
tolled  by  Conservatives  and  churchmen,  was  met,  when  pro- 
posed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  most  strenuous 
Cihurch  and  Conservative  Opposition,  and  the  whole  country 
was  strongly  agiiated  against  it.  The  scheme  was  objected 
to  on  various  grounds.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  denounced  as  a  device 
similar  to  that  of  tacking  to  a  money-bill.  A  loud  anti- 
popery  outcry  was  raised  against  the  proposed  application 
of  public  money  to  aid  schools  in  which  the  Douay  Bible 
was  used.  But  the  feature  of  the  plan  which  excited  the 
greatest  storm  of  objection  and  vituperation  was  that  which 
sanctioned  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  espedally  the  in- 
spection  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  them;  a  pari 
of  the  plan  which  every  dispassionate  man  must  see  to  be 
most  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  evident  duty  of 
the  dispensers  of  the  public  funds  to  take  care  that  they 
were  applied  with  some  tolerable  fidelily  to  the  purposes 
foßt  which  they  were  granted.  But  the  managers  of  schools 
at  that  time  did  not  consider  this;  they  suffered  themselves 
io  be  persuaded  that  the  proposed  inspectioii  would  be  at- 
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tended  with  all  kinds  of  interference  in  the  management 
of  the  schoolsy  and  especially  in  the  religiouB  instruction  im* 
parted  in  them.  The  effect  of  the  agitation  that  was  raised, 
and  of  the  prejadices  and  errors  that  prevailed  on  the  Bub- 
ject,  was  very  considerable,  and  it  appeared  in  the  division 
on  the  question  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  The  increased  grant  made  on  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  only;  there 
being  275  in  favonr  of  it,  and  273  against  it.  But  notwith* 
Standing  the  smalbiess  of  the  majority,  and  in  spite  of  an 
address  to  the  Queen  jGrom  the  House  of  Lords  strongly  de- 
precating  the  proposed  application  of  the  public  money,  the 
plan  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  govemment;  and  the 
committee  of  Council  was  constituted,  composed  of  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  Council  and  five  members  of  the  gOYemment, 
by  which  the  education  of  the  country  has  been  ever  since 
superintended.  This  System,  which  the  oonservative  party 
encountered  with  such  determined  Opposition  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction,  has  since  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
that  party,  and  we  have  lived  to  see  it  fondly  clinging  to 
that  denominational  System  and  that  govemment  inspection 
which  it  so  strongly  denounced,  and  from  the  introduction 
of  which  it  predicted  the  most  direfiil  disasters.  Of  all  the 
long  Speeches  that  were  delivered  on  this  occajsion,  there  is 
only  one  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  rescue  from  obli- 
vion,  and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  elo- 
quent eamestness  it  breathed,  as  because  of  the  beautifui 
plea  for  a  just  toleration  which  it  put  forth.  We  refer  to 
the  very  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Sheil. 

*  Why,'  he  asked,  addressing  himself  to  the  oonservative 
Opposition — *  why  are  you  for  ever  crying  out,  in  reference 
to  popery,  that  your  church  is  in  danger,  and  giving  way 
to  the  most  fimtastic  fears?  What  in  the  world  makes 
you  so  much  afraidf    Your  church  is  incorporated  with  the 
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State,  supported  bj  the  interests  of  the  higher  Orders  and 
by  the  faith  of  the  humbler  classes.  ''  It  lifts  its  mitred  head 
amidst  courts  and  parliaments  ;*'  it  possesses  vast  revennes ; 
it  mies  over  the  two  most  famous  nniversities  of  the  world ; 
it  presideB  over  the  great  patrician  eeimnaries  of  the  land;  it 
has  retained  all  the  pomp,  pride,  and  glorioiiB  circumstance 
of  the  establishment,  of  which  it  is  a  perpetuation — arch- 
bishops,  bishops,  deans,  cathedrals,  golden  Stalls.  It  is  dis« 
tinguished  by  a  prelacy  eminent  for  leaming,  and  a  clergy 
distinguished  for  energy,  activity,  and  an  organised  spirit  of 
confederaey.  Such  is  your  establishment.  And  canyou  bring 
yonrself  to  believe  that  such  a  fabric,  based  on  the  national  i 
belief  and  towering  amongst  aristocratic  sustainment,  can  be 
prostrated  on  the  rock  of  truth  on  which  you  believe  it  to  be 
raised,  not  by  foreign  invasion,  not  by  intestine  commotion, 
not  by  great  moral  concussion,  but  by  a  discharge  of  Douay 
Testaments  and  popish  missals  from  the  hands  of  a  set  of 
shoeless,  shirtless  popish  paupers,  gathered,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  privy  Council,  from  the  lanes  of  Liverpool,  the 
alleys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  or  the  receptacles  of  St. 
Giles  t  This  agne  of  apprehension  for  your  church  is  idle, 
and  would  be  ridiculous  but  for  the  fatal  resultjs  it  produces, 
and  the  constant  injustice  it  works« 

'  I  have  heard  mudi,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  of 
the  dogmas  of  theology*  I  do  not  profess  to  be  conversant 
with  them ;  but  I  sometimes  read  my  Bible,  in  every  page 
of  which  lessons  of  mercy  are  so  admirably  inculcated;  and 
it  strikes  me,  if  there  be  a  passage  in  which  the  character 
of  our  Saviour  is  described  in  a  peculiarly  amiable  light,  it 
is  that  in  which  he  is  represented  as  desiring  his  disciples 
not  to  forbid  little  children  to  come  to  him;  andl  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  if  among  that  little  group  on  whose 
heads  he  was  invoked  to  lay  his  hands,  there  had  been  the 
ohild  of  a  Sadducee  or  a  Samaritan,  the  God  of  mercy  and 
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of  love  would  not  have  put  the  little  schismatic  aside.  Do 
not  Imitate  the  example  ofthose  by  whom  the  children  were 
rebuked.  Siiffer  them  to  approach  him;  let  them  have  access 
to  the  sonrces  of  pure  moralitj,  and  of  that  truth  which 
is  common  to  all  Christians.  Do  not  close  the  avenues  of 
that  knowledge  which  leads  to  happiness  when  ''  time  shall 
be  no  more;'*  and  instead  of  engaging  in  acrimonious  con- 
tention  about  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  and  pretensions,  act 
on  the  precept  contained  in  the  divine  injunction,  *'  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." ' 

As  the  govemment  had  gone  out  of  office  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  Jamaica  in  a  manner  distasteful  to  the  majority  of 
the  house,  it  now  became  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  determine  what  shoidd  be  done  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  To  bring  in  again  the  bill  which  had  caused  them 
to  retire  was  only  to  expose  themselves  to  a  new  defeat, 
which  consistency  would  require  to  be  foUowed  by  a  second 
resignation.  A  new  bill  was  therefore  framed,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  woidd  not  provoke  the  combination  of  parties  by 
which  the  previous  measure  had  been  defeated.  The  chief 
feature  by  which  this  second  bill  was  distinguished  from 
the  first,  was  a  proviso,  directing  that  the  assembly  should 
ouce  more  be  called  together,  and  allowed  a  farther  oppor- 
tunity  of  adopting  the  measures  to  which  the  govemment 
attached  so  much  importance.  K  they  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them,  the  govemor 
was  to  be  empowered  to  suspend  their  sittings,  and  to 
legislate  without  their  concurrence.  The  Opposition  de- 
nounced  this  new  bill  as  worse  than  the  last.  Sir  R.  Peel 
strenuously  opposed  it ;  but  it  wa9  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  ten.  The  course  which  the  con- 
servative  mihority  in  the  lower  house  had  contended  for 
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was  adopted  by  the  conservative  majority  in  the  upper 
house,  Lord  Brougham  leading  the  Opposition  witli  his  ac- 
customed  vigonr  and  eloquence.  When  the  bill  came  back 
again  to  the  Iower  house,  Lord  J.  Bussell  moved  that  the 
amendments  made  in  it  by  the  Lords  shotdd  be  aeeepted, 
on  the  gronnd  that  it  was  better  that  the  bill  shoiüd  go 
out  in  the  form  into  which  the  Lords'  amendments  had 
bronght  it  than  that  it  shonld  not  go  out  at  all. 

This  was  not  the  only  attempt  that  ministers  made  to 
promote  the  freedom  of  the  negro.  They  also  labonred  hard 
to  indiice  the  Portuguese  govemment  to  second  the  efforts 
made  by  Great  Britain  on  the  coast  of  Afiica  to  pnt  down 
the  slave-trade,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  cancel  a  debt 
of  600,000/.  due  from  that  govemment,  on  an  express  stipu- 
lation that  it  would  cease  from  countenancing  the  abomin- 
able  traffic.  Hitherto,  however,  the  Portuguese  govemment 
had  eluded  the  Performance  of  the  engagements  into  which 
they  had  entered.  A  bill  brought  forward  by  the  govem- 
ment empowering  them  to  deal  with  the  matter  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  rejected  by  a  small 
majority.  But  a  motion  was  proposed  by  Lord  Brougham 
for  an  address  to  the  crown,  *  praying  her  majesty,  by  all 
the  means  in  her  majesty's  power,  to  negotiate  with  the 
govemments  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  in  America  as  in 
Europe,  for  their  concurrence  in  effectually  putting  down 
the  traffic  in  slaves;  and  also  that  her  majesty  wül  be  graci- 
ously  pleased  to  give  such  ordere  to  her  majesty's  cruisers 
as  may  be  most  efficacious  in  stopping  the  said  traffic,  more 
especially  that  carried  on  under  the  Portuguese  and  Bra- 
zilian  flag,  or  by  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  ships ;  assuring 
her  majesty  that  this  house  will  cheerfiilly  concur  with  the 
other  house  of  Parliament  in  whatever  means  may  be  ren- 
dered  necessary,  if  her  majesty  shall  be  graciously  pleased 
to  comply  with  this  prayer.' 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  have  suppoeed  that 
this  motion  implied  an  approval  of  the  conrse  recommended 
in  the  bill  which  had  been  recentlj  rejected,  and  of  which 
he  had  so  ßtrongly  disapproved.  But  hiß  objections  were 
removed  by  the  assurances  and  explanations  afforded  by 
Lord  Brongham.  The  address  was  then  unanimonsly  ad- 
opted by  the  house;  and  the  Queen  in  her  reply,  trans- 
mitted through  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  assured  the  house  that 
ßhe  would  direct  Orders  to  be  given  to  her  cruisers  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  which  were  expressed  in  the 
address. 

Afterwards  another  bül,  founded  on  the  bill  which,  as 
above  mentioned,  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  modified  in  a  manner  calculated  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  the  rejected  measure 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  govemment.  It  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  lower  house,  and  was  ßtrongly 
supported  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  ministry  and  by 
Lord  Brougham.  But  in  ßpite  of  the  modifications  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  meaßure  on  its  reappearance 
in  the  Commons,  and  notwithstanding  some  amendments 
made  in  it  by  the  Lords,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  against  it,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington still  vigorously  opposed  it,  protesting  against  it, 
and  denouncing  what  he  termed  its  criminal  character;  de- 
claring  it  to  be  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  violation 
of  international  treaties,  and  a  measure  rather  calculated 
to  promote  than  to  prevent  the  infamous  traffic  against 
which  its  enactments  were  levelled.  Li  spite,  however,  of 
this  streng  condemnation  of  the  bill,  in  spite  of  the  great 
influence  which  the  Duke  at  this  time  exercised  over  the 
opinions  and  votes  of  the  peers,  the  feeling  against  the 
slaye- trade  proved  too  streng  to  be  resisted  even  by  bis 
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great  authority ;  and  the  bill  which  he  flo  vehemently  de- 
nounced  passed  the  Lords  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  the 
amendments  made  in  it  having  been  accepted  hj  the  Com- 
monBy  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  budget  of  this  year  was  brought  forward  at  the  un- 
usually  late  period  of  the  5th  of  July.  Its  most  noticeable 
and  interesting  feature  was  the  bold  adoption  by  the  chan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  of  a  new  and  uniform  System  of 
postage,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
a  great  loss  of  revenue ;  and  this  with  a  deficit  abeady 
amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half.  Up  to  this  time  the  rates 
of  postage  on  letters  were  very  heavy,  and  varied  according  to 
the  distance«  For  instance,  a  single  letter  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  a  town  to  another  cost  2(2. ;  a  letter  from  Reading 
to  London,  7d. ;  from  Brighton,  8(2. ;  from  Aberdeen,  1«.  S^d. ; 
jErom  Belfast,  1«.  id,  If  the  letter  was  written  on  more  than 
a  Single  sheet,  the  rate  of  postage  was  much  higher.  Early 
in  1837  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  conveyance  of 
letters  through  the  post  was  very  trifling,  and  very  little 
increased  by  the  distance  over  which  they  had  to  be  con- 
veyed; and  advocated  with  great  ingenuity  and  a  strong 
array  of  facts  the  Substitution  of  one  uniform  postage  of  a 
penny  the  half-ounce,  in  place  of  the  heavy  and  various 
rates  of  postage  that  then  prevailed.  It  happened  that  a 
commission  was  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  management 
of  the  post-office  department  at  the  very  time  that  his  pam- 
phlet appeared.  They  had  indeed  conduded  their  investi- 
gations  relative  to  the  general  post,  and  had  entered  on  the 
investigation  of  the  twopenny  post,  when  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  Mr.  HilVs  plan ;  and  they  determined  to  give 
it  a  careftil  consideration.  The  post-office  authorities  ex- 
pressed an  imfavourable  opinion  of  the  scheme,  basing  their 
objections  to  it  on  the  loss  of  revenue,  which  they  thought 
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its  adoption  would  involve.  However,  in  epite  of  their  dis- 
senty  the  commissioners  reported  in  favour  of  the  plan«  The 
attention  thus  gained  for  it,  both  in  Parliament  and  through- 
out  the  conntry,  produced  a  strong  admiration  of  the  bold- 
ness  and  excellence  of  Mr«  HiH's  ideas,  When  Parliament  as* 
sembled  in  November  1837,  Mr.  Wallace,  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  proposed  echeme,  obtained  a  committee  'to  inquire 
into  the  present  rates  and  mode  of  charging  postage,  with  a 
view  to  such  reduction  thereof  as  may  be  made  without  in- 
jury  to  the  revenue ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  examine  espe* 
cially  the  mode  recommended  for  charging  and  coUecting 
postage  in  the  paraphlet  of  Mr.  Hill.'  This  committee,  not-» 
withstanding  the  strongly^xpressed  contrary  opinion  of  the 
postmaster-general,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  post-office 
officials  examined  by  them,  recommended  uniform  charges, 
and  prepayment  by  stamps.  They  also  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  revenue  would  not  ultimately  suffer  from  this  great 
change ;  but,  as  they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  vote  under  which  they  were  appointed  to  re- 
commend  a  plan  which  would  not  involve  even  a  temporary 
loss  of  revenue,  they  recommended  that  for  the  present  a  uni- 
form rate  of  twopence  on  the  half-ounce  should  be  adopted. 
In  1838  and  1839  numerous  and  numerouslynsigned  petitions 
were  presented  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan ;  and  the  govem- 
ment,  greatly  to  its  honour,  notwithstanding  the  large  de- 
ficiency  that  already  existed,  courageously  resolved  to  adopt 
it,  and  to  Substitute  uniform  postage  and  prepayment  by 
stamps  for  the  various  rates  of  postage  that  then  prevailed  ; 
a  noble  example  to  the  world,  and  one  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed  by  every  civilised  State.  They  also  abolished,  ex- 
cept  in  the  case  of  official  letters  on  govemment  business, 
the  System  of /ranitnjr,  or  sending  letters  free  through  the 
post,  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  members  of  parlia-* 
ment  to  a  limited^  and  by  members  of  the  govemment  to  an 
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imlimited  extent«  The  House  of  Commons,  bj  a  solemn 
resolution,  pledged  itself  to  provide  for  any  deficit  in  the 
revenue  which  this  measure  might  produce.  The  proposal 
met  with  strong  Opposition  £rom  various  qnarters.  The  offi- 
cials  of  the  post-office,  almost  to  a  man,  were  hostile  to  it. 
Even  the  enlightened  Sydney  Smith  stigmatieed  it  ae  the 
'nonBensical  penny-postage  scheme.'  In  the  lower  house 
it  was  strongly  condemned,  chiefiy  on  financial  grounds,  by 
Sir  K.  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulbnm ;  but  it  passed,  notwithetand- 
ing  the  objections  they  made  to  it.  When  the  measure  came 
before  the  upper  house,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that 
there  was  not  one  clause  in  the  bUl  on  which  they  could 
make  an  amendment  or  give  a  vote,  except  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  without  committing  a  breach  of  those  con- 
ventional  rules  which  had  been  established  for  the  conduct 
of  business  between  them  and  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
therefore  announced  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  ob- 
jections he  entertained  against  the  scheme,  he  should  feel 
himself  obliged  to  vote  for  the  bill;  and  he  entreated  the  rest 
of  the  peers  to  pass  the  measure,  because  it  was  one  that 
was  most  anxiously  expected  by  the  country.  The  peers 
foUowed  this  prudent  recommendation ;  and  thus  another 
great  change,  then  regarded  by  many  eminent  statesmen 
as  very  rash  and  hazardous,  but  now  acknowledged  by  all 
men  to  have  been  a  measure  &aught  with  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  advantage  to  the  Community,  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  and  was  soon  after  brought  into  Operation. 
For  a  few  weeks  the  postage  was  fourpence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  servants  of  the  post-office  frombeing  overwhehned. 
Then  it  was  reduced  to  a  penny. 

During  the  winter  very  severe  distress  prevailed  through- 
out  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Chartist  agitation,  which  rose 
and  feil  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  people's  suf- 
ferings,  was  now  in  one   of  its  most  eruptive  conditions. 
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spreading  constemation  everywhere,  and  aggravating  the 
distreBs  by  whick  its  flame  was  fanned.  We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  at  present  into  the  details  of  this  agitation,  resenr* 
ing  them  for  a  part  of  this  work  in  which  we  propose  to 
tlrace  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Chartism. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  Parliament  as-* 
sembled  nnder  somewhat  gloomy  auBpicee.  The  Queen,  in 
the  Speech  with  which  she  opened  the  Session,  made  a  formal 
annoimcement  of  the  fact,  already  well  known,  that  a  mar- 
liage  had  been  arranged  between  herseif  and  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  the  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to 
this  Speech,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  the  insertion 
into  it  of  the  word  *  Protestant'  before  prince  ;  and  this  Sug- 
gestion was  warmly  supported  by  Lord  Winchelsea,  some- 
what contemptuously  treated  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  ao* 
cepted  by  the  house.  In  the  Conmions,  the  first  question 
was  that  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  prince  on  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen.  The  government  proposed  that 
the  amount  of  it  should  be  50,000/.,  Mr.  Hume  21,000/.,  and 
Colonel  Sibthorp  30,000/.  The  last-mentioned  proposition 
was  supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  party, 
except  Sir  R.  Inglis,  who  eamestly  advocated  the  more 
generous  vote  proposed  by  the  government ;  but  in  the  dis- 
ordered  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  country,  most  men  thought  it  better  to  adopt  the 
more  moderate*  allowance  of  30,000/.;  and  that  sum  was 
accordingly  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

We  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  the  Stockdale  case 
tuming  up,  and  not  only  occupying  a  large  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  threatening  to  bring 
that  assembly  into  direct  coUision  with  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monS)  having  been  condemned  at  Stockdale's  suit  for  a  libel 
contained  in  papers  printed  imder  the  Orders  of  the  house. 
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and  as,  in  defiance  of  the  yotes  of  the  house,  Stockdale  per* 
Bisted  in  bringing  action  after  action  againat  the  Hansards, 
they  appealed  to  the  house  for  protection  from  penalties 
incnrred  in  carrying  out  its  Orders.  The  sheriffs,  who  had 
managed  to  delay  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  to  Stock- 
dale tili  the  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  seBsion, 
were  summoned  for  the  17th  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  pay  to  Stockdale 
the  damages  which  the  court  had  awarded  him.  On  the 
16th  the  House  of  Commons  took  into  consideration  the 
Petition  of  Messrs.  Hansard,  presented  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
who  strongly  insidted  that  the  house  was  bound  in  honour, 
as  well  as  by  a  regard  for  its  own  privileges,  to  support  its 
Printers,  who  had  acted  under  its  authority  in  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  alleged  libel.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  he  was 
ßupported  not  only  by  the  leading  members  of  his  own  party, 
but  also  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  J.  Graham. 
Week  after  week,  long  weary  discussions  on  this  question  of 
privilege  were  carried  on.  The  attomey-general  supported 
the  view  taken  by  his  leader;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  house,  including  the  solicitor-general, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  Sir  E.  Sugden,  and  Sir  W.  FoUett,  took  the 
opposite  view  of  the  question,  and  contended  that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  house  could  not  protect  a  libel,  even  though 
published  under  its  authority.  Stockdale,  Stockdkle's  attor- 
ney,  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  several  other  persons  who 
were  concerned,  either  in  bringing  the  action  or  carrying 
out  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  were  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  sheriffs  pleaded  that  they 
were  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  it.  But  in  spite  of 
this  plea,  they  were  incarcerated ;  and  on  suing  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  were  sent  back  to  prison,  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  in  whose  custody  they  had  been  placed,  having  de^ 
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clared  that  they  had  been  committed  for  breach  of  privilege 
on  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Snbsequently  one 
of  the  sheriffs  was  released  by  order  of  the  honse,  his  xnedi-» 
cal  attendant  having  certified  that  his  life  would  be  endan- 
gered  by  a  more  prolonged  confinement.  An  application  to 
obtain  the  release  of  his  colleague  on  the  same  grounds  was 
rejected  by  the  house*  Meanwhile  Stockdale  continued  to 
bring  fresh  actions ;  and  actions  were  also  bronght  by  other 
parties  against  Messrs.  Hansard  on  similar  grounds.  The 
Position  of  the  House  of  Commons  became  every  day  more 
and  more  embarrassing.  It  was  evident  that  public  opinion 
strongly  condemned  its  proceedings.  The  sherijBb,  when 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  were  enthusias- 
tically  cheered  throughout  their  whole  progress ;  and  when 
they  were  brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  re- 
ception  given  them  by  the  Citizens  of  London  was  equally 
enthusiastic.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  right  in  asserting  a  privilege 
indispensable  to  the  due  Performance  of  the  functions  of  that 
assembly.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  power 
of  Publishing  to  the  country  the  evidence  taken  on  ques- 
tions  of  general  importance,  and  thus  fumishing  the  public 
with  the  means  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  with  regard  to 
them.  Sir  R.  Peel  put  this  necessity  in  a  very  clear  light, 
when  he  asked  the  members  of  the  house,  *  Do  you  believe 
that  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  unless  we  had  pub-* 
lished  to  the  world  the  evidence  of  the  abuses  and  horrors 
of  slavery  1'  But  if  this  power  was  necessary  to  the  house, 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  it  should  have  the  power  of 
protecting  those  employed  by  it  to  publish  its  proceedings 
from  vexatious  prosecutions  and  ruinous  damages.  The  pri- 
vilege would  have  been  of  no  use,  if  it  could  have  been 
rendered  inoperative  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
£nding  agents  who  would  incur  the  responsibility  to  which 
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the  publication  of  the  proceedings  wotild  expose  them.  If, 
therefore,  the  house  did  not  enjoy  the  powere  claimed  for  it, 
clearly  it  ought  to  pofisess  them*  Bat  the  clttmey  and  anti- 
quated  methods  of  enforcing  the  privfleges  of  the  honee  by 
reprimands  and  incarcerations  of  persona  who  were  only  ful- 
filling  duties  the  law  imposed  on  them,  and  observing  oaths 
they  had  taken  in  obedience  to  its  requirements,  were  not 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  placed  the  honse  in  a 
very  imfortnnate  and  undignified  position.  It  was  therefore 
feit  and  acknowledged  by  the  strongest  assertors  of  the  Pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Commons  that  other  methods  must 
be  resorted  to.  Accordingly  Lord  J.  Russell,  acting  on  sug- 
gestions  thrown  out  by  several  members,  brought  in,  with 
the  concurrence  and  approval  of  Sir  B.  Peel,  a  declaratory 
bill,  which  was  carried  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  a  few  amendments,  and  thus  at  length  put  an  end  to 
this  troublesome  and  undignified  contest,  by  which  nothing 
could  be  gained,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  was 
wasted. 

The  evident  and  increasing  weakness  of  the  govemment 
induced  their  opponents  to  endeavour  to  tum  them  out  of 
office  by  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence*  The  motion 
for  that  object  was  proposed  by  Sir  J.  T.  Buller,  seconded 
by  our  inadvertent  friend  Alderman  Thompson,  and  after 
a  very  long  debate  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
one;  but  another  motion,  brought  forward  by  Sir  J.  Graham, 
condenming  their  policy  towards  China,  was  only  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  nine.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
conservative  party  was  gaining  strength,  while  their  ad- 
versaries  were  every  day  becoming  weaker ;  and  it  seemed 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  be  speedily  placed 
in  a  minority  on  some  question  which  would  render  their 
resignation  unavoidable ;  so  that  their  removal  from  power, 
and  the  aocession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  it»  appeared  to 
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be  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time.  tJnder  such  cir- 
cmnstances  it  was  useless  for  the  Whigs  to  continue  to 
press  the  policj  of  the  appropriation  clause.  In  fact,  they 
feit  that  the  bringing  forward  of  that  question  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  had  been  a 
great  mistake,  and  had  tended  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing  eise  to  place  them  in  the  position  of  weakness  in 
which  they  now  found  themselves.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Cotiservatives  were  anxious  that  a  reform  of  the  Irish 
oorporationSy  which  they  feit  could  not  be  much  longer  re- 
sisted,  should  be  carried ;  and  thus  both  parties  and  their 
leaders  had  come  to  an  understanding,  dictated  by  their 
common  interests,  that  a  settlement  of  the  tithe  question 
and  of  the  Irish  corporation  question  should  be  effected  by 
mutual  concession.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the 
long-delayed  measure  of  Irish  municipal  reform  was  car- 
ried through  both  houses,  encountering  many  protests,  but 
no  serious  Opposition.  In  vain  did  stoutrhearted  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  denounce  it  as  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment  to  Protestantism ;  in  vain  did  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
loudly  prodaim  the  surprise  and  disappointment  with  which 
he  viewed  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  withdrawing  their 
Opposition  to  a  measure  which  he  deemedto  be  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.  His  eloquent  predictions  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences  which  would  foUow  from  such  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple  were  unheeded ;  and  the  bill,  so  long  held  in  suspense, 
was  at  last  allowed  to  pass. 

A  registration  of  voters  (Ireland)  bill,  proposed  by  Lord 
Stanley,  met  with  determined  Opposition  from  the  ministe- 
rial  party  and  the  foUowers  of  Mr.  O'ConnelL  The  latter 
strongly  denounced  it,  and  gave  it  a  factious  and  unscrupul- 
ouB  Opposition.  Nevertheless  it  was  carried  forward  through 
the  second  reading;  and  in  the  committee,  on  no  fewer 
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than  nine  diyisions,  there  was  only  one  division  in  which 
a  majority  voted  against  any  part  of  the  plan«  But  the 
Fabian  tactics  of  Mr.  O'Connell  prevailed,  and  Lord  Stanley 
withdrew  the  measure ;  finding  that  in  five  days  only  five 
clanseB  had  been  passed  out  of  forty  which  the  bill  con- 
tained,  and  knowing  that  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
be  carried  through  during  the  present  session.  Lord  Stan- 
ley, however,  in  thus  withdrawing  it,  pledged  himself  to 
bring  it  forward  again  at  an  early  period  of  the  foUowing 
Session.  Four  other  bills  relating  to  the  qnestion  of  Irish 
registration  were  withdrawn  by  the  govemment,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  lateness  of  the  session.  The  same  fate,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  overtook  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Copyright 
bill.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Ewart  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  warmly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  was  rejected. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  was  at  least  reassuring. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  the  post-office  re- 
venue,  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  penny- 
post  System,  the  deficiency  for  the  year  ending  April  5th, 
1840,  only  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  273t  The 
chancellor  proposed  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  increasing 
the  assessed  taxes  ten  per  cent;  the  customs  and  excise, 
with  some  exceptions,  five  per  cent;  and  by  putting  an 
additional  duty  of  fourpence  the  gallon  on  spirits.  These 
proposals  were  adopted. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  bill  which 
embodied  the  recommendations  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners  relative  to  the  cathedral  chapters  had  been 
withdrawn  by  the  govemment,  from  want  of  time  to  carry 
it.  It  now  went  through  both  houses  with  very  little  Op- 
position. A  bill  having  been  passed  appointing  Prince 
Albert  to  be  regent  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the 
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Bession  was  closed  by  her  majesty  in  person  on  the  llth 
of  August.  On  the  lOth  of  February  the  Queen's  mamage 
with  Prince  Albert  was  celebrated  with  all  fitting  pomp 
and  splendour.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
officiated  with  that  placid  and  patemal  dignity  that  was 
natural  to  him.  All  remarked  with  pleasure  the  clear  and 
firm  voice  and  modest  bearing  with  which  the  Queen  took 
the  part  in  the  Service  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
assigned  to  her. 

The  credit  of  having  brought  about  this  marriage  was 
mainly  due  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  deserved  well  of  his  country  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  promoting  it.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  found  any  one  who  would  have  better  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  would  have  more  diligently 
devoted  himself  to  the  peculiar  and  delicate  duties  which 
devolved  on  him  as  consort  of  the  Queen  of  England,  would 
have  performed  the  duties  of  that  high  position  with  greater 
tact  and  judgment,  or  would  have  kept  more  completely 
and  conscientiously  within  the  lines  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution than  Prince  Albert.     But,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
mirable  manner  in  which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of 
his  exalted  position,  he  perhaps  never  enjoyed  during  his 
lifetime  that  popularity  and  consideration  to  which  he  was 
fidrly  entitled.     The  insular  prejudices  against  foreigners 
prevented  his  conduct  firom  being  duly  appreciated  by  the 
mass  of  the  people;  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  upper 
classes  regarded  him  with  disfavour  when  they  found  that 
he  preferred  the  society  of  men  eminent  for  their  attain- 
ments  in  science  and  literature  to  that  of  dukes  and  mar* 
quises. 

On  the  lOth  of  June  an  insane  potboy  of  the  name  of 
Oxford  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Queen  by  discharging 
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two  pistols  at  her,  as  ehe  was  driving  out  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, according  to  her  firequent  practice,  unattended  by  any 
escort.  It  was  never  ascertained,  except  by  the  untnißt- 
worthy  admission  of  Oxford  himaelf,  whether  the  pistols 
were  charged  with  bullets  or  not,  Both  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  displayed  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  of  the  following  November  her  majesty 
gave  birth  to  her  eldest  child — ^the  present  Crown  Princesß 
of  Prussia. 

Chartism,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
rife  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  was  very  rampant  during 
a  great  part  of  it,  creating  disturbances  of  a  very  serious 
character  at  Newport,  Birmingham,  London,  and  in  several 
other  large  towns,  which  excited  terrors  out  of  all  propor- 
tion  to  their  real  importance. 

We  mußt  not  pass  without  notice  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  Fran9oi8  Benjamin  Courvoisier,  valet  of  Lord  William 
Buasell,  for  the  murder  of  bis  master.  This  trial  deserve» 
attention,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  victim 
as  on  account  of  the  pecidiar  code  of  the  moraHty  of  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  which  it  brought  to  Ught. 
Courvoisier  was  defended  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  barrister 
of  high  reputation  as  an  advocate — a  man  of  great  abQity 
and  extraordinary  eloquence.  Throughont  his  address  to 
the  Jury  Mr.  Phillips  spoke  in  terms  which  implied  a  streng 
conviction  of  Courvoisier's  innocence,  and  concluded  it  with 
the  following  animated  and  hnpassioned  appeal :  ^  Mine  has 
been  a  painful  and  an  awful  task ;  but  still  more  awful  is 
your  responsibiKty.  To  violate  the  living  temple  that  the 
Lord  has  made,  to  quench  the  fire  that  his  breath  has  given, 
10  an  awful,  a  tremendous  responsilAlity.  The  word  once 
gone  forth  is  irrevocable.  Speak  not  that  word  lightly. 
Speak  it  not  on  suspicion,  however  streng;  on  moral  con- 
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Tiction,  however  oogent;  on  inference,  donbt,  or  anything^ 
bat  a  dear,  irresistible,  briglit,  noonday  certainty.  I  speak 
to  jou  in  no  spirit  of  hostile  admonition — ^Heayen  knowB  I 
do  not.  I  speak  to  yon  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend  and  a  fei- 
low  Christian,  and  in  that  spirit  I  teil  jon,  that  if  70a  pro» 
nonnce  that  word  lightlj,  the  memory  of  it  will  never  die- 
within  you.  It  will  accompany  you  in  your  walks;  it  will 
foUow  yon  in  yonr  solitary  retirement  like  a  shadow;  it 
will  bannt  you  in  your  sleep,  and  bov er  round  yom*  bed ;  it 
will  take  tbe  sbape  of  an  accusing  spirit,  and  confront  and 
condemn  you  before  tbe  judgmentHseat  of  your  God.  Be» 
wäre,  tben,  bow  yon  act.' 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  advocäte  wbo  delivered  ihis 
Bpeecb,  and  addressed  to  tbe  jury  tbe  solemn  adjuiatioii 
witb  wbicb  it  concluded,  knew  all  tbe  wbile  be  was  speak-^ 
ing  that  tbe  prisoner  wbom  be  defended  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  wbicb  be  was  accused — bad  bimself  receiyed  bi» 
Gonfession  of  bis  guilt — ^bad  consulted  some  of  tbe  bigbest 
legal  authorities  in  tbe  kingdom  as  to  tbe  course  be  ougbt 
to  take  under  sueb  circumstances,  and  tbat,  acting  on  tbeir 
opinion  of  an  adTOcate's  duty  as  well  as  bis  own,  be  bad 
pronounced  tbe  words  we  bave  lust  citedt  But  the  mani 
L«  .f  .U  p^c  ™.  revolJ  i^^  profe^io^  ™, 
of  tbe  duty  of  an  advocate  to  bis  dient ;  and  Mr.  PbillipB^ 
notwithstanding  bis  amiable  character  and  sbiuing  abUxties^ 
Beyer  recoyered  tbe  estimation  be  bad  lost  by  adopüng  in 
tbis  instance  tbe  course  wbicb  bis  adyisers  bad  sanctioned 
and  recommended.  Courvoisier  was  foimd  gdlty,  mad*  a 
second  and  yery  füll  confession  of  bis  crime  and  tbe  cir- 
cumstances  tbat  suggested  and  accompanied  it,  wbicb  was 
puUisbed  to  tbe  world* 

In  tbe  course  of  tbis  year  tbe  Eastem  question  seemed 
likely  to  giye  rise  to  yery  serious  complications»  Tbe  TwAm 
of  Egypt  bad  not  only  bimself  rejected  tbe  autbority  of  bi» 
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Bovereign  the  Sultan,  but  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
other  pashas  of  the  Ottoman  empire  to  join  bim  in  bis  revolt. 
He  bad  attempted  to  make  bimself  master  of  Syria,  and  in 
all  probability  would  bave  completely  succeeded,  if  foreign 
intenrention  bad  not  defeated  bis  designs«  Everytbing  at 
first  seemed  to  favour  the  attempt  of  tbe  rebellious  pasba. 
He  overran  tbe  country  witbout  difficnlty,  crusbed  all  Oppo- 
sition, and  govemed  it  as  it  bad  never  been  govemed  before 
since  tbe  days  of  Soliman,  bringing  out  its  material  re- 
sources,  and  making  all  tbe  improyements  tbat  a  wise  and 
enligbtened  statesmansbip  could  bave  suggested.  Tbe  sul- 
tan,  unable  to  subdue  bis  rebellious  vassal,  bad  recourse  to 
England,  to  France,  to  bis  old  enemy  Russia,  wbicb  was 
supposed,  not  witbout  good  reason,  to  eberisb  tbe  design  of 
assuming  a  protectorate  over  Turkey,  witb  a  view  to  its 
ultimate  absorption  witbin  tbe  vast  dominions  of  tbe  czar. 
England  and  France,  tbougb  firmly  opposed  to  tbe  ambiti- 
ous  designs  wbicb  were  imputed  to  tbe  Russian  government 
witb  regard  to  Turkey,  were  yet  unable  to  agree  between 
fbemselves  on  tbis  point.  Wbüe  tbe  Englisb  government 
acted  on  ber  traditionary  policy  of  supporting  tbe  sultan, 
tbat  of  France  seemed  ratber  inclined  to  ally  itself  witb 
tbe  pasba,  or,  at  all  events,  to  preserve  a  dubious  and  men- 
acing  neutrality.  However,  as  tbe  otber  powers  acted  in 
concert  for  tbe  maintenance  of  wbat  was  termed  tbe  in- 
tegrity  and  independence  of  tbe  Ottoman  empire,  France 
did  not  venture  to  interfere.  Tbe  combined  fleets  attacked 
tbe  strongly  fortified  town  of  Acre,  wbicb  tbey  speedily 
captured.  Tbis  intervention  proved  fatal  to  tbe  designs  of 
tbe  Egyptian  pasba.  He  migbt  bave  maintained  bis  con- 
quest  against  all  tbe  forces  tbe  sultan  could  send  against 
bim;  be  could  not  maintain  it  against  sucb  a  combina- 
tion  of  powerfiil  and  civilised  states  as  tbat  by  wbicb  tbe 
sultan  was  supported;  and  so  tbe  Ottoman  monarcb  was 
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enabled  to  continue  to  misgovem  and  oppress  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  fertile  provinces  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
In  France  the  conduct  of  the  allies  was  regarded  with  so 
mnch  dissatisfaction,  that  it  was  at  one  time  feared  that 
the  French  fieet  would  take  part  in  the  contest  against 
them ;  and  though  this  apprehension  was  not  fulfilled,  yet 
the  feeling  continned  to  rankle  for  some  years,  after  pro- 
ducing  a  coolness  in  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  and  their  respective  govemments  which  was  not  easily 
removed.  The  English  people  troubled  themselves  Kttle 
about  a  contest  with  the  merits  of  which  most  of  them  were 
imperfectly  acquainted,  or  about  a  country  so  far  removed 
from  them ;  but  they  could  appreciate  the  skill  of  their  Com- 
manders and  the  gallantry  of  their  seamen  displayed  in  the 
capture  of  Acre,  and  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  Egyptian 
rebellion.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  negotiations  had  been  managed  by  the 
foreign  secretary,  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  the  popularity  he 
thus  acquired  virtually  extended  itself  to  his  colleagues, 
and  helped  for  a  moment  to  mitigate  the  feeling  of  disap- 
probation  with  which  the  legislative  shortcomings  of  the 
ministry  were  generally  regarded. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  year  1841  opened  auspi- 
cionsly  for  the  govemment.  Abroad  victory  had  crowned 
their  arms,  and  success  had  attended  their  diplomacy.  The 
objects  for  which  they  had  contended  might  not  be  very  de- 
sirable,  bnt  at  all  events  they  had  been  attained,  and  this 
was  all  that  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  cared  to 
know  about  the  matter.  The  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  interests  were  all  prospering,  and  peace  and 
contentment  seemed  everywhere  to  prevail.  It  was  there- 
fore Seen  with  little  disappointment  that  the  Queen's  speech 
of  this  year  was  more  harren  in  promises  of  those  progres- 
sive reforms  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  demanded 
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even  than  the  royal  speeches  of  previouB  years  had  been« 
The  Whig  govemment  had  evidently  made  up  ite  mind  to 
^rest  and  be  thankful ;'  and  its  chief  was  too  bnsy  in  attend- 
aiioe  at  the  court,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  its  amuse- 
vaentBf  to  be  able,  even  had  he  been  willing,  to  assist  in 
fiaming  any  great  measureB  for  the  consideration  of  ParU»- 
ment.  It  was  evident  that  the  government  wa^nowresting 
on  the  favour  of  the  Queen  rather  than  on  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  people ;  and  thoagh  such  a  state 
of  tlungs  would  soon  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a  period  of 
political  earnestness,  it  seemed  likely  to  endure  for  some 
time  longer  in  a  period  of  political  apathy.  The  ministry 
was  indeed  ahnest  sure  to  be  defeated  and  compelled  to 
reeign,  if  it  brought  forward  great  and  important  measures; 
but  it  might  avoid  that  danger  by  political  inaction.  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  upper  house,  and  Messrs.  Grote  and  Hume 
in  the  lower,  referred  to  the  Omission  of  all  mention  of  France 
in  the  Queen's  speech,  and  censured  the  manner  in  which 
ihst  power  had  been  treated  by  our  govemment  during  the 
late  complications :  but  no  serious  Opposition  was  ofifered  to 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

Lord  Stanley  lostno  time  infulfilling  the  promise  he  had 
given,  when  he  withdrew  his  registration  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session,  of  bringing  it  forward  again  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  first  day  of  this  Ses- 
sion he  gave  notice  that  it  was  his  intention  again  to  press 
his  plan  on  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Lord  Morpeth 
also  announced  that  the  govemment  intended  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  a  bill  of  their  own,  which  would  include  the 
definition  of  the  qualification  of  the  franchise,  the  want  of 
which  was  one  of  the  strengest  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  Lord  Stanley's  plan  in  the  debates  on  it  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  Session.  The  discussion  on 
the  second  reading  of  this  measure  was  carried  on  for  four 
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suoceBsive  nights,  and  terminated  in  a  division  which  gave 
ministers  a  majority  of  fiye ;  a  majority  clearly  insufficient 
to  enaUe  them  to  carry  it  through  committee,  much  less 
to  lead  them  to  hope  that  it  wonld  pass  the  upper  house. 
Lord  J.  Rnfisell,  howerer,  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
and  at  once  annonnced  that  he  ehould  move  the  committal 
of  the  bill  on  the  following  Monday ;  bat  when  that  day 
arrived,  he  stated,  amidst  ihe  loud  laughter  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, that  he  saw  no  objection  to  a  trifling  delay,  which 
wonld  enable  him  to  place  before  the  honse  more  positive 
information  on  the  measure;  and  he  therefore  moved  the 
posiponement  of  the  committal  of  his  bill  over  the  Easter 
holidays,  to  the  23d  of  April«  Lord  Stanley  then  postponed 
the  second  reading  of  his  biU  tili  the  llth  of  March ;  and  on 
that  day  he  gave  notice  of  a  farther  postponement  to  the 
28th  of  April.  The  course  taken  by  ministers  was  generally 
regaixled  as  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Stanley's  Uli ; 
and  this  aocosation  was  strongly  nrged  not  only  by  the 
eonservatiye  Journals,  but  also  by  the  repeal  newspapers. 
But  the  tone  of  these  latter  was  quickly  changed  when 
it  was  found  that  ministers  were  strenuously  supported  in 
the  course  they  had  determined  to  take  by  Mr.  O'ConnelL 
The  bill  not  only  provided  a  remedy  for  the  present  state  of 
the  registration  laws,  whidi  all  men  admitted  to  be  vicions, 
and  which  opened  the  door  to  every  species  of  fraud,  bat  it 
also  lowered  the  franchise  to  5L  It  was  manifest  that  this 
Provision  of  the  bill  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  voters,  and  thus  augment  the  following  and 
the  power  of  the  great  agitator,  which  the  measure  of  Lord 
Stanley  tended,  and  probably  was  designed,  to  diminish. 
O'Connell  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Repeal  Association 
of  Lreland,  exhorting  its  members  to  support  tiie  bill  of  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  to  oppose  with  eJl  their  might  that  of  Lord 
Stanley,  the  title  o£  which  he  dedared  to  be  '  as  false  as  the 
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black  heart  of  its  inventor.'  The  Irish  repeal  press  at  once 
took  its  cae  from  this  letter,  and  agitated  stronglj  in  favour 
of  the  ministerial  measure,  and  against  that  of  Lord  Stanley. 
On  the  23d  April  Lord  Morpeth  annoonced  that  the  goyern- 
ment  had  determined  to  raise  the  rating  qualification  pro- 
posed  in  their  bül  from  5/.  to  8Z.  When  the  first  clause  came 
nnder  the  consideration  of  this  committee,  Lord  Howick 
moved  an  admendment  to  it,  which  was  carried,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  govemment,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one. 
The  govemment,  after  taking  time  to  consider  the  conrse 
they  would  adopt  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  decided  to  accept  this  amendment ;  but  after  a 
good  deal  of  parliamentary  manoeuvring,  with  the  details  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader,  they  fonnd 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  eleven;  and  Lord  J.  Bussell 
then  withdrew  the  bill.  This  ministerial  defeat  on  the 
most  important  question  of  the  Session  was  decisive  of 
the  question  itself.  K  Lord  Morpeth  had  not  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  biU,  he  had  at  least  succeeded  in  rendering  it 
impoBsible  for  Lord  Stanley  to  carry  his.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  session  to  allow  any  hope  of  its  passing ;  and  there- 
fore  a  reform,  the  necessity  of  which  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  was  again  left  for  future  legislation.  The  manner  in 
which  ministers  had  dealt  with  this  matter  seriously  dam- 
aged  them,  and  increased  the  number  of  defections  from  the 
ranks  of  their  supporters,  which  were  rapidly  thinned  by 
this  and  other  mistakes.  It  is  on  account  of  this  effect  of 
this  proti'acted  struggle  that  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  their  position  was  one  of  im- 
mense difficulty  and  embarrassment,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  exceeding  smallness  of  their  majority,  after  converted 
into  a  minority  by  the  defection  of  a  few  of  its  members, 
but  on  account  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  majority  of  which 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  govemment^  and 
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dealt  with  the  xneasureB  that  came  up  to  them  in  a  way  they 
wonld  not  have  ventured  to  do,  if  the  government  had  en- 
joyed  the  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  or  had  been  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  coiintry, 

It  must  not,  howeyer,  be  supposed  that  these  ministerial 
defeats  were  entirely  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  the 
liberal  party.  There  were  many  votee  of  this  seasion  which 
strongly  testified  to  its  real  predominance.  Thns  the  Jews' 
disabilities  bill,  introduced  again,  and  perhaps  affording  as 
good  a  test  as  oonld  be  fonnd  of  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  liberal  feeling  that  existed  in  the  honse,  was  carried 
through  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  113,  and  passed 
the  lüwer  house  once  more,  only  to  be  once  more  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  We  pass  by  the  non-intrusive  question,  one 
of  immense  importance  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  exercis- 
ing  a  great  influenae  over  the  history  of  Scotland,  but  not 
seriously  affecting  the  course  of  events  in  this  country;  the 
affairs  of  Canada,  now  united  into  one  dominion,  andbecom- 
iiiggi'Aduallytranquillised;  theMaynooth  grant;  the  church- 
rate  question,  which  emerged  for  a  moment,  and  was  soon 
sucked  under  again  by  the  whirlpool  of  party  struggles; 
the  abortive  attempts  of  the  attomey-general  and  Sir  E. 
Sugden  to  effect  a  reform  of  the  court  of  Chancery;  Ser- 
jeant  Talfourd's  Copyright  biU,  once  more  introduced,  and 
once  more  rejected.  One  beneficial  measure,  however,  was 
promoted  by  the  ministers  and  carried  through  this  Session. 
They  took  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly  his  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  certain  cases.  Con- 
sidering  that  the  measure  which  that  gentleman  had  intro- 
duced went  too  far,  they  brought  in  a  measure  of  their  own 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  carried,  and  had  the  effect 
of  substituting  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  in 
the  place  of  the  penalty  of  death  in  those  cases  of  forgery, 
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eznbezzlement,  and  rape,  wfaieli  np  to  tiuB  time  had  been 
ponished  capitall  j. 

The  govemment  made  one  bold  effort  to  recover  the 
gromid  it  had  lost,  and  to  draw  to  itself  once  more  the 
eympathies  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation«   If  their  general 
measures  were  little  calculated  to  excite  the  enthnBiasm  of 
the  coimtry,  this  cotdd  not  be  «aid  with  regard  to  their 
financial  planB.     The  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  an  office  now  filled  hy  Mr.  Baring,  which  had 
been  promised  for  the  dlst  of  April,  was  looked  for  with 
more  than  nsoal  interest.    It  was  generally  expected  that 
the  badget  of  this  year  wonld  be  based  on  some  great  finan- 
cial  reforms,  on  which  the  govemment  intended  to  make 
its  appeal  to  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  the  cotmtiy 
would  respond  by  retuming  a  large  body  of  their  eupport- 
ers,  and  give  them  such  a  majority  as  would  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  policy  they  advocated.    The  anxiety  was 
increased  and  the  expectation  confirmed  when  Lord  J.  Rus- 
8ell  announoed  that  he  intended  to  move  on  the  Slst  of 
May  the  foUowing  resolution :  *  That  the  house  should  re- 
solve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider 
the  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  in  com.'    From 
this  it  was  evident  that  the  govemment  had  resolved  to 
make  the  question  of  the  com-laws  the  working  question 
of  the  Coming  election,  and  to  stake  their  political  existence 
on  the  alterations  they  had  determined  to  make  in  them. 
The  question  of  the  com-laws  was  indeed  fordng  itself 
more  and  more  strongly  every  year  on  the  attention  of  the 
govemment.  Yarious  circumstances  had  contributed  to  make 
their  pressure  to  be  more  deeply  feit.    There  had  been  a 
great  increase  of  population;  a  suocession  of  bad  harvests 
had  occurred;  Bussia,  Sweden,  America,  and  France,  had 
adopted  retaliatory  tariffs.    Scarcity  thus  produced  had  en- 
gendered  discontent,  which  manifested  itself  in  Chartist 
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outbreaks  and  other  violence«.  There  were,  too,  at  tbis 
particnlar  moment  special  reasons  in  favour  of  a  reoonsi- 
derati<m  of  the  eoni4awfiy  with  a  view  to  some  relaxation 
of  their  stringency.  Our  treaties  with  Brazil  were  ou  the 
point  of  expiring,  and  muBt  be  speedflj  renewed»  with  fluch 
modificatioDB  a«  migfat  be  deemed  necesaary.  The  teriff  of 
the  United  States  was  to  be  revised;  and  the  Zollyerein, 
whidi  had  impoeed  very  heavy  duties  on  BritiBh  manu&o- 
tares,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  readjiifiting  them.  A 
diminntion  on  oiur  eide  of  the  duties  on  the  admission  of 
iheir  com  would  probably  be  followed  by  advantageous 
conceasions  on  their  part.  But  the  strengest  argument  in 
favour  of  change  waa  founded  on  the  state  of  the  finances, 
which  had  become  more  and  more  unsatis&ctory,  tili  in  this 
year  the  inccmie  feil  short  of  the  expenditure  by  an  amount 
of  more  than  2,101,370/.  Such  were  the  motives  which  de- 
termined  the  ministry  to  deal  with  the  corn-laws,  notwith- 
standing  the  hostility  which  they  knew  would  be  excited 
by  any  attempt  to  alter  them;  and  thus  commenoed  in 
good  eamest  the  great  anti-corn-law  struggle,  which,  hi- 
therto  carried  on  in  languid  and  ineffectual  skirmishes, 
henoeforward  became  the  most  important  question  of  the 
time,  and  the  cause  of  the  rise  and  falling  again  of  many 
parties,  giving  no  peace  to  England  until  its  final  settlement 
on  sound  principles  had  been  effected.  It  is  true  that  Har- 
vey,  Molesworthy  Grote,  Villiers,  Poulett  Thompson,  and 
many  others  had  already  pointed  out  the  mischief  that 
these  laws  did,.and  had  repeatedly  urged  those  arguments 
which  at  lengüi  induced  Parliament  and  the  nation  to  sweep 
away  tlie  so-called  protection  they  afforded  to  the  agricul- 
tural  intereat.  But  the  public  mind  was  only  slowly  and 
gradnally  awakened  to  the  necessity  that  existed  for  their 
abrogation.  The  announcement  made  by  Lord  J.  Hussell 
was  followed  by  the  financial  Statement  of  the  chancellor 
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of  the  exchequer,  which  inaugurated  a  new  sjstem  of  £in- 
ance,  and  dealt  the  first  really  formidable  blow  against  that 
great  System  of  monopoly  which  had  so  long  been  npholden 
linder  the  specious  bnt  deceptive  title  of  protection.  We 
therefore  give  the  Statement  made  on  this  occasion  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Baring : 

*When  I  came  forward  last  year,  I  anticipated  that 
the  expenditure  wonld  amount  to  49,499,000/.,  and  the  in- 
come  to  48,641,000/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  abont  858,000/. 
Among  the  articles  in  which  there  has  been  the  most  marked 
falling-off  are  currants,  molasses,  epirits,  sugar,  tea,  wine, 
and  sheep's  wool ;  but  for  the  decline  of  each  of  these  a 
reason  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  house.  The  dimin- 
ished  reveniie  from  sugar  and  molasses  I  attribute  to  the 
exorbitant  price  to  which  that  article  has  risen;  the  anti- 
cipation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  has  naturally 
tended  to  interfere  with  the  duty  arising  from  wine ;  and 
in  the  diminished  consnmption  of  spirits  Ireland  has  bome 
a  large  share ;  but,  however  that  circumstance  may  incon- 
venience  my  statement  this  evening,  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I  did  not  allude  to  it  with  sincere  pleasm'e. 
The  revenue  from  the  post-oflSce  has  fallen  short  of  my 
anticipations ;  but  that  is  owing,  not  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
anticipated  increase  of  letters  posted,  but  to  the  increased 
expenses  which  have  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  opemng  of  railroads  and  of  the  great  augmentation  in 
the  businesB  of  the  office.  I  calculate  that  the  national  ex- 
penditure for  the  ensuing  year  will  be :  < 

Interest  on  debt £29,424,000 

Other  charges  on  Consolidated  fand        .         .  2,400,000 

Army 6,587,000 

Navy 6,805,000 

Ordnance 2,075,000 

Miscellaneous 2,935,000 

Extraoidinary  expenses  for  Canada         •         .  183,000 

Expedition  to  China 400,000 

Making  a  total  of        .        .         .         .  £50,731,226 
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*The  items  having  been  stated  in  round  numbers,  the 
total  docB  not  exactly  agree  with  them ;  bnt  it  is  as  I  have 
given  it.  The  following  are  the  items  of  the  revenue  which 
I  antidpate  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  expect  that  the  customs 
will  produce  22,000,000/.,  the  excise  14,000,000/.,  and  the 
stampB  7,130,000/.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  revenue 
will  not  fall  short  of  48,310,000/,,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
2,421,000/.  to  be  provided  for ;  but  I  think  t  can  show  that 
the  permanent  deficiency  which  I  shall  have  to  provide  for 
will  be  1,700,000/.,  as  several  items  of  the  expenditure  of 
next  year  are  of  an  extraordinary  character.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  some  means  of 
making  up  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  50,000,000/.  No 
taxation  can  be  so  injurious  as  a  permanent  disorder  in  the 
national  finances,  and  the  sum  we  have  no w  to  provide  for  is 
so  large  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
act  with  some  degree  of  boldness. 

*The  question,  then,  is,  what  shall  we  do!  Shall  we 
fall  back  on  the  taxes  that  we  have  lately  repealed — the 
house-tax,  for  instance,  or  the  tax  on  coals?  Shall  we  im- 
pose  taxes  on  things  that  have  hitherto  been  exempt — a 
legacy-duty  on  real  property,  or  a  tax  on  agricultural 
horsesi  Shall  we  lay  taxes  on  new  articles  that  have 
come  into  existence  since  the  present  System  of  taxation, 
as  gas  and  steam  ?  Ought  we  to  adopt  the  once  execrated 
but  now  populär  plan  of  a  property-tax  t  or  might  we  not 
make  some  new  arrangement  of  existing  taxation,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  required  supplies  without  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  people  ? 

*  The  present  duty  on  colonial  timber  is  10s.  a  load,  and 
on  Baltic  timber  55*.  This  duty  Earl  Spencer  proposed  to 
modify,  by  raising  that  on  colonial  to  20*.,  and  reducing 
that  on  Baltic  timber  to  50*.  a  load.  I  intend  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  my  noble  friend«    From  this  change  Earl  Spencer 
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anticipated  an  increased  revenue  of  750,00021,  bot  said  that 
he  should  be  content  with  600,000/.  I  »hall  be  content  tö 
take  the  same  sum  as  Earl  Spencer.  I  intend  to  propose 
an  alteration  in  the  sugar-dutiees  which  will  still  leave  a 
protection  of  50  per  cent  to  colonial  sugar.  I  mean  to 
leave  the  duty  on  colonial  sngar  at  the  present  amonnt 
of  248,  per  cwt. ;  but  that  on  foreign  sugar,  now  amonnt- 
ing  to  63«.,  I  propose  to  reduce  to  36«.  per  cwt.  From 
this  change  in  the  sngar-duties  I  expect  an  angmentation 
of  900.000/.  to  the  revenne ;  but  I  will  estimate  it  only  at 
700,000/.  From  sugar  and  timber,  then,  I  look  for  an  in- 
crease  to  the  revenne  of  not  less  than  1,300,000/.,  whidb  will 
still  leave  a  deficiency  of  400,000/.  to  be  jMrovided  for.  My 
noble  &iend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  thia  evening  given  notice 
of  bis  intention  at  an  early  period  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  com  trade  to  the  consideration  of  the  house ;  and  if 
the  propositions  of  my  noble  friend  are  agreed  to,  it  will 
of  course  become  my  duty  to  make  provision  by  direct 
taxation.' 

After  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  setting  a  good 
example  to  other  nations,  by  adopting  a  liberal  policy  and 
not  keeping  up  prohibitions  imder  the  name  of  protection, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  a  formal  resolution« 

ThiB  plan  wa8  enthuaiastically  received  by  the  adTanced 
liberal  section  of  the  house,  and  especially  by  such  men 
as  Hume,  Ward,  and  YilUers,  who  had  all  aloDg  been  advo- 
cates  of  free  trade  in  com,  and  who  feit  that  tbe  ministerial 
meamire  was  the  great  step  in  advance.  Qn  the  other 
band,  it  was  strongly  reprobated  by  the  Consenratives^  and 
espedally  by  the  upholders  of  what  was  termed  ifae  agricul- 
tural  interest.  In  answer  to  a  demand  firom  Lord  Sondon 
for  an  explanation  of  their  intentioiu»  with  regard  to  the 
coiurlaws^  Lord  J.  Russell  annomtced  that  he  should  pro- 
pose a  moderate  fixed  duly — a  prindple  be  had  already 
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Bupported — and  that  the  measure  would  be  brought  forward 
as  the  measure  of  a  govemment  united  on  the  stibject.  On 
the  7th  of  May  he  made  the  farther  annoimcement,  that  the 
duties  he  intended  to  propose  on  the  ünportation  of  com 
were,  on  wheat  8*.  per  qnarter,  on  rye  5#^  on  barley  4*.  6d., 
and  on  oats  ä«.  id, 

This  annoimcement  filled  the  Liberal  partj  with  hope, 
and  the  Conservatives  with  constemation.  The  two  parties 
began  to  agitate  the  conntry  for  and  against  the  proposed 
change.  By  the  party  that  desired  a  repeal  or  a  modifica- 
tion  of  the  com-laws,  associations  were  formed,  lecturers 
were  employed,  and  every  meana  was  taken  to  awaken  a 
streng  feeling  on  the  snbject  in  the  conntry. 

The  plan  of  goTemment  was  now  fuUy  before  the  honse. 
Important  in  itsel^  it  derired  still  greater  importance  from 
the  circomstance,  that  the  existence  of  the  govemment  and 
the  continuance  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  depended 
on  the  decision«  It  therefore  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  longest 
debates  that  has  ever  been  carried  on.  in  either  house  of 
Parliament,  extending  orer  no  less  than  eight  days.  The 
discossion  tnmed  principally  on  the  proposed  alteration 
in  the  duties  on  sugar  and  com.  The  debate  was  indeed 
Bominally  on  the  sngar-duties  alone;  bat  it  was  feit  that 
the  decision  come  to  on  that  question  involyed  the  accept* 
ance  or  rejection  of  the  ministerial  plan  as  a  whole;  and 
therefore  the  discussion  tumed  on  the  question  of  the  fixed 
dnty  on  com,  and  on  the  timber  duties,  as  well  as  on  the 
question  more  immediately  before  the  house.  The  minis* 
teriai  proposals  cm  that  subjeet  were  regarded  as  involring 
the  ^Mx>uragement  of  the  produce  of  the  sugars  of  Cuba 
and  other  slave  states  at  the  expense  of  our  own  colomes, 
in  which  dayeiy  had  been  so  recently  abolished.  The  con- 
sequence  was,  that  many  members  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 
who  nsuaUy  jmj^HMrted  goTemment,  ojipoBed  this  part  of 
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their  plan,  as  tending,  in  their  opinion,  to  defeat  the  great 
experiment  of  free  negro  labour,  which  was  being  so  suo- 
cessfuUy  carried  out  in  our  West-Indian  possessions.  They 
were  joined  in  their  Opposition  to  it  by  the  agricultural 
party,  many  of  "whom  were  Whigs,  but  all  of  whom  were 
greatly  incensed  and  alarmed  at  the  proposal  of  a  fixed 
duty,  which  they  justly  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  abo- 
lition  of  all  duties  on  foreign  com.  But  by  none  was  the 
plan  more  decidedly  condemned  than  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
declared  his  preference  for  a  sliding  scale,  and  his  belief 
that  a  fixed  duty  could  not  be  maintained.  But  though 
these  reasons  inclined  many  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
government,  the  chief  motive  by  which  most  of  the  oppo- 
nents  of  the  ministry  were  actuated  was  a  desire  to  turn 
them  out  of  their  offices ;  and  the  question  really  involved 
was,  whether  the  government  of  the  country  should  con- 
tinue  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  or  be  transferred  to  those 
of  the  Conservatives.  The  long  debate  at  length  ended 
with  a  division  on  the  question,  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair;  which  was  decided  against  the  government 
by  a  majority  of  36,  there  being  281  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
and  317  against  it. 

There  was  a  very  general  expectation  that  this  great 
defeat,  which  destroyed  the  financial  plans  of  the  govern- 
mejit,  would  be  followed  either  by  its  resignation  or  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  And  in  this  expectation,  anxious 
and  expectant  crowds  beset  all  the  passages  of  the  house, 
and  every  avenue  by  which  it  was  approached.  The  house 
itself  was  densely  thronged  with  members  and  such  stran- 
gers as  were  fortimate  enough  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  galleries,  all  waiting  inbreathless  suspense  the  commimi- 
cation  of  the  course  which  the  government  had  resolved 
to  adopt. 

Astonishment,  therefore,  was  mingled  with  disappoint- 
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ment  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  rising  in  hie 
place  asif  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred,  quietly  gave 
notice  that  on  the  following  Monday  he  should  move  the 
usnal  sugar-duties ;   and  the  surprise  and  disappointment 
cansed  by  this  announcement  were  farther  increased  when 
Lord  J.  Russell,  without  giving  any  explanation  whatever 
of  the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt,  moved  that  the  house 
should  adjoum  to  the  following  Monday.    An  outburst  of 
indignant  disappointment  from  the  Earl  of  Darlington  was 
the  only  notice  taken  of  the  course  which  ministers  had 
thought  fit  to  pursue ;  and  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
him,  Lord  J.  Russell  said  that  he  would  take  the  discussion 
on  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  corn-laws  on  the  4th 
of  June.     It  was  now,  therefore,  evident  that  ministers  in- 
tended  to  continue  in  office,  and  appeal  to  the  coimtry  on 
the'  question  of  the  alterations  they  proposed  to  make  in 
the  corn-laws.    Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  that  question  had  been  agitated  by  the  Anti-com-law 
League,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  although  the  proposals  of 
the  govemment  did  not  go  the  £ull  length  of  what  the  league 
aimed  at,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  remove  many  of 
the  evils  and  grievances  of  which  that  body  complained, 
they  would  be  favourably  received  by  its  leaders  and  by 
those  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  arguments  and  State- 
ments which  the  league  had  industriously  put  forth.    Nor 
were  they  altogether  deceived  in  this  expectation.     The 
opponents  of  the  corn-laws  saw  clearly  that  a  fixed  duty 
was  preferable  to  a  sliding  scale,  and  was  besides  a  step  to- 
wards  that  total  abolition  of  duties  on  com  for  which  they  con- 
tended,  and  with  which  alone  they  would  be  satisfied.    But 
in  thus  procuring  the  support  of  the  league  they  incurred 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  agricultural  party ;  and  the  Whig 
govemment,  in  passing,  the  Reform  Bill,  had  deliberately 
and  intentionally  maintained  to  a  great  extent  the  prepon- 
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derance  which  the  landed  interest  had  always  enjoyed,  by 
giving  so  many  additional  members  to  the  counties,  and 
by  consenting  to  allow  so  many  insignificant  boroughs  in 
the  agricnltnral  districts  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    In  acquiring  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
weaker  party  in  the  honse  and  in  the  electoral  body  of 
the  nation  they  incurred  the  strong  displeasure  and  fierce 
Opposition  of  the  dominant  party ;   and  the  consequence 
was,  that  their  defeat  in  the  Coming  elections  had  ab*eady 
become  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
saw  at  once,  that  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  they  had 
raised  against  them,  he  might  now  take  a  bolder  step.    The 
reader  will  remember,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  last 
Session  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  govemment, 
proposed  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  and  seconded  by  Alderman 
Thompson,  had  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one.    But 
the  govemment  was  now  so  much  weaker — so  many  of  the 
acäerents  it  could  then  reckon  on  had  become  opponents 
— ^that  Sir  Robert  feit  he  should  now  probably  be  able  to 
carry  the  resolution  which  had  then  been  rejected.     There- 
fore,  on  the  day  on  which  the  house  met  again,  he  an- 
nounced,  amidst  the  tumultuous  cheering  of  bis  followers, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  mo  ve  a  direct  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry — a  vote  which,  if  carried,  would 
force  them  either  to  resign  or  dissolve,  without  allowing  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  corn-laws  in  the  house^ 
or  a  Prolongation  of  the  agitation  of  that  question  in  the 
coimtry.     The  motion  was  accordingly  brought  forward,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one ;  there  being  312  votes  in  favour 
of  it,  and  311  against  it.    This  was  of  course  a  condemna- 
tion  which  no  govemment  could  brook.    Lord  J.  Russell  an- 
nounced  that  he  would  State  on  the  foUowing  Monday  the 
course  which  the  govemment  would  adopt«    Accordingly  on 
that  evening  there  was  the  same  anzious  «id  exdted  curi- 
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osity  which  had  been  displayed  on  the  occa4sioii  of  the  last 
ministcrial  defeat.  The  house  and  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  it  were  once  more  gorged  vnüi  an  anxious  and  impa- 
tient  mnltitade,  waiting  to  catch  the  earliest  announcement 
of  the  miniBterial  decision.  This  time  thej  were  not  dis- 
appointed.  Miniaters,  after  maturelj  weighing  the  two  al- 
ternatives of  resignation  and  dissolution,  had  determined 
to  adopt  the  latter.  Lord  J.  Russell  annonnoed  that  the 
govemment  intended  to  advise  the  crown  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  snmmon  an- 
other  without  delay;  and  Sir  B.  Peel  State  d  that  he  was 
perfectlj  satisfied  with  this  dedaration. 

The  moribund  Parliament  continued  to  sit  for  about  a 
fortnight  longer,  engaged  in  winding  up  the  business  of 
the  Session,  and  passing  as  quickly  as  possible  through  their 
yarious  stages  the  measures  whidi  needed  to  be  canried 
before  the  Prorogation  could  take  place.  But  the  most  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  already  in 
the  provinces,  busüj  engaged  in  canvassing  and  in  making 
other  preparations  for  the  approaching  electoral  stmggle^ 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  severity;  while 
many  of  those  who  still  remained,  in  order  to  transact  the 
indispensable  business  of  the  session,  were  casting  anxi- 
ous glances  towards  the  places  they  represented,  and  were 
feTerishly  hoping  for  the  moment  which  would  release  theni 
from  their  senatorial  duties,  and  enable  them  to  go  down 
to  the  constituencies  whidi  they  had  hitherto  represented» 
or  to  those  which  they  hoped  to  represent  in  the  new  Par- 
liament. 

A  Session  in  which  more  was  said  or  less  effected  has 
seldom  occurred.  From  its  commencement  to  its  dose 
it  was  one  prolonged  party  struggle,  brought  at  l^ength 
to  a  crisis  by  the  vote  of  want  of  oonfidenoe  in  the  Whig 
goYemment. 
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Every  nerve  was  strained  by  both  parties  to  gain  a  ma- 
jority  in  this  election.  The  Conservatives  appealed  to  every 
class  of  persons  who  had  been  injored,  or  who  could  be 
made  to  imagine  that  they  had  been  injured,  by  the  measures 
of  the  Whig  ministry,  and  called  npon  them  now  to  avenge 
themselves  by  their  votes.  The  &iends  of  the  Church  were 
reminded  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  carry  the 
appropriation  clause,  and  her  enemies  of  its  abandonment. 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  conjured  to  exert  all  the  in- 
fluence  they  possessed  to  throw  ont  a  ministry  which  was 
likely  to  make  great  reductions  in  both  those  Services.  The 
moneyed  interest  was  called  on  to  use  its  influence  against 
a  government  which  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and 
cansed  a  deficit  of  seven  millions.  The  colonial  and  shipping 
interests  were  incited  to  resist  the  losses  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  measures  of  the  Whig  administration. 
The  manufacturers  were  exhorted  to  withdraw  their  Sup- 
port from  a  government  which  would  render  their  Situation 
even  more  precarious  than  it  was  already.  The  landed  in- 
terest and  the  British  farmers  were  plied  with  predictions  of 
ntter  min,  which  would  foUow  the  withdrawal  of  protection, 
to  which  they  listeued  with  almost  implicit  faith.  The  work- 
ing  classes  were  assured  that  the  delusive  promise  of  cheap 
bread  would  be  foUowed  by  the  stem  reality  of  low  wages. 
Loyal  subjects  and  Chartist«  were  exhorted  to  remember 
that  the  ministry  had  first  encouraged  public  meetings,  and 
then  violently  suppressed  them;  had  first  made  Frost  a 
magistrate,  and  then,  without  any  change  of  opinion  on  his 
part,  had  caused  him  to  be  sentenced  to  death  for  high  trea- 
son.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  called  on  not  to 
forget  how  ministers  had  regained  office  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  after  having  admitted 
that  they  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    The  friends  of  religion  and  morality  were  implored  to 
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vote  against  the  minister  who  had  presented  Robert  Owen 
the  Bodalist  to  our  young  and  innocent  Queen ;  and  every 
lover  of  his  conntry  waß  invoked  to  uae  bis  vote  and  influ- 
ence  against  the  patrons,  or  rather  the  slaves,  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Irish  repealers.    It  was  true  that  the  other  side  also 
endeavonredy  and  sometimes  not  altogether  without  success, 
to  raise  similar  election  cries.    Thus,  for  instance,  at  the 
London  election  Shilling  and  twopenny  loaves  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  poles,  and  were  respectively  ticketed  as  the 
Bussell  loaf  and  the  Peel  loaf.    But  these  cries  were  less 
effective  than  those  raised  by  the  opponents  of  the  govem- 
ment,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  with  one  short  exception, 
the  Whigs  had  enjoyed  ten  years  of  power,  and  had  there- 
fore  incurred  those  enmities  which  are  eure  to  overtake  every 
government  that  remains  many  years  in  office.    There  can 
be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  Whigs  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  the  choice  of  the  qnestion  on  which  they  appealed  to  the 
coimtry — the  question  of  a  fixed  duty.    By  making  their 
stand  on  it  they  obtained  the  cold  and  languid  preference 
of  the  radical  and  free-trade  partiee.    The  latter  was  indeed 
i'ising  daily  in  influence  and  importance,  but  had  not  as  yet 
attained  that  numerical  force  which  it  subsequently  acquired. 
Thus  the  government  failed  to  evoke  that  populär  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  alone  could  have  enabled  it  to  withstand 
the  combination  of  parties,  whose  interests,  or  supposed  inter- 
ests,  it  either  touched  or  menaced.    It  was  true  that  in  the 
instance  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  Whig  party  had  succeeded  in 
defeating'a  much  more  formidable  union  of  powerful  inter- 
ests  than  that  which  was  now  banded  together  against  them ; 
but  their  success  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  their  having 
proposed  a  thorough-going  measure,  one  that  strongly  stirred 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  whereas  they  now  appealed 
to  the  people  to  come  and  help  them  to  carry  a  half  measure, 
coldly  Bupported  and  vehemently  resisted.    The  result  was, 
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that  tfae  Conserratives  gaiaed  largely  on  the  appeal  that  the 
Whigs  made  to  the  coimtrj,  thereby  showing  that  the  latter 
Lad  committed  a  great  mistake  in  diBSolving  as  they  did. 
In  the  English  counties,  where  the  voters  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  free  trade  was  agricoltural  min,  and  that  the 
farmers  would  be  completely  nndersold  hy  the  foreigner,  the 
Conservatives  gained  twenty-two  seats,  and  in  the  boronghs 
seven.  In  Scotland  they  gained  two,  and  in  Ireland  eight. 
They  therefore  reckoned  that  in  the  new  Parliament  Sir  R. 
Peel  wonld  be  able  to  command  a  majority  of  about  seventy- 
six.  In  the  course  of  this  election  the  CJonservatives  won 
Ironie  very  signal  victories,  which  gave  great  encouragement 
to  the  party  everywhere.  The  city  of  London,  which  had 
retumed  fonr  Whigs  to  the  last  Parliament,  sent  two  Conser- 
vatives and  two  Whigs  to  the  new  House  of  Commons.  A 
Conservative  headed  the  poU;  and  Lord  J.  Bnssell,  who 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  only 
escaping  defeat  by  a  few  votes.  In  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire  two  Conservatives,  the  Hon.  S.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Deni- 
8on,  defeated  Lords  Morpeth  and  Milton.  Two  Conserva- 
tives represented  the  Irish  metropolis,  though  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  again  a  candidate  for  that  city; 

The  result  was  hailed  by  the  Tones  as  a  great  party 
triumph,  and  pointed  at  as  a  proof  of  a  national  conserva- 
tive reaction.  This,  however,  was  fisur  from  being  its  real 
import.  It  was  rather,  on  the  one  hand,  a  condemnation  of  the 
£nancial  policy  of  the  Melbourne  administration,  and  especi- 
ally  of  the  fault  they  had  committed  in  allowing  so  enormous 
a  deficiency  to  grow  up ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  vote  of  personal 
confidence  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  being  the  man  best  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  great  fiscal  and  financial  dilBScalties  which 
had  grown  up  under  his  opponents.  This  opinion  was  per- 
haps  ixajust  to  the  party  which  had  certainly  produced  a 
large  deficit,  but  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  done 
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80  hj  carrjing  on  wars  in  India»  CSiina^  and  Syria,  in  which 
sjxj  govermnent  in  offioe  at  the  same  time  wonld  pro- 
bably  have  been  foroed  to  engage,  and  bj  adopting  such 
salutary  changes  as  the  reduction  of  the  etamp-duties  on 
newBpapers,  and  the  penny  postage — bold  and  important 
changes,  which  Sir  B.  Peel  had  all  along  condemned  and 
opposed,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  well  worth  whüe 
to  incur  some  temporary  embarrassment.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  bj  no  means  certain  that  Lord  J* 
Rossell's  fiscal  scheme  wonld  not  have  fiUed  up,  to  a  verj 
considerable  extent,  the  financial  chasnx  which  he  had  under- 
tak^i  to  deal  with.  Mr.  AKXdloch,  the  highest  authoiity  on 
such  a  qnestion,  calcnlated  that  the  sliding  scale  produced 
an  average  dnty  of  5s,  9d.  on  each  quarter  of  wheat,  while 
Lord  J.  Bnssell's  fixed  dutj  wonld  hare  produced  Ss,  Thus 
the  revenue  arising  firom  the  duty  on  com  would  have  been 
increased  about  forty  per  cent.  But  this  was  not  all.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  certainty  which  a  fixed 
duty  would  have  given  to  the  movements  of  commerce  would 
have  produced  a  largely  increased  importation  of  wheat, 
and  thus  have  doubled,  or  more  ihan  doubled,  the  revenue 
arising  firom  this  source  alone,  not  to  mention  the  result 
which  would  have  been  obtauied  by  the  changes  which  Lord 
J.  Russell  proposed  to  make  in  the  sugar  and  the  timber 
duties.  The  misfortune  was,  that  the  Whig  proposition 
came  too  late ;  and  then,  instead  of  obtaining  the  consider- 
ation  to  which  its  merits  entitled  it,  was  universally,  though 
nnjustly,  regarded  as  a  makeshift,  adopted  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  prop  up  a  falling  ministry.  In  estimating 
these  measures  too,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  though 
the  Whig  govemment  on  this  occasion  took  its  stand  re- 
fiolutely,  and  we  may  ahnest  say  obstinately,  on  the  plan 
of  a  fixed  duty,  for  which,  in  the  State  of  the  finances, 
much  might  be  plausibly  advanced,  yet  they  were  so  closely 
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connected  with  apd  so  dependent  on  the  free-trade  party, 
their  own  sympathies  were  so  altogether  with  that  party, 
and  tbe  fixed  duty  had  so  miich  less  power  of  resistance 
than  the  sliding  scale,  that  it  is  probable  that  if  the  Whigs 
had  obtained  a  majority  at  this  election,  they  would  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  policy  of  free  trade  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  at  which  Sir  R.  Peel  found  himself  com- 
pelled  to  become  the  patron  of  the  system  of  which  he 
had  all  along  been  the  leading  Opponent.  The  Ss.  duty 
was  avowedly  a  step  towards  free  trade,  whercas  the  new 
sliding  Scale  was  a  removal  from  a  position  which  was  fast 
becoming  untenable  to  one  that  it  was  hoped  woiild  prove 
defensible. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  pledge  given  by  ministers,  the  Queen's 
speech,  which  was  delivered  by  commission,  contained  the 
foUowing  clauses,  showing  that  ministers  intended  to  sub- 
mit  their  measnres  to  the  legislature  before  they  retired 
from  office. 

'  It  has  appeared  to  her  Majesty,  after  frdl  deliberation, 
that  you  may  at  this  juncture  properly  direct  your  attention 
to  the  revision  of  duties  affecting  the  productions  of  foreign 
countries.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  some  of 
those  duties  are  not  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  unpro- 
ductive  to  the  revenue,  while  they  are  vexatious  to  com- 
merce. You  may  farther  examine  whether  the  principles  of 
protection,  upon  which  other  of  these  duties  are  founded, 
be  not  carried  to  an  extent  injurious  alike  to  the  income  of 
the  State  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 

*  Her  Majesty  is  desirous  that  you  should  consider  the 
laws  which  regulato  the  trade  in  com.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  determine  whether  these  laws  do  not  aggravate  the  na- 
tural fluctuations  of  supply;  whether  they  do  not  embarrass 
trade,  derange  the  currency,  and  by  their  Operation  diminish 
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tbe  comfort  and  increase  ihe  privations  of  the  great  body 
ofthecommmiity.' 

In  the  npper  honse,  an  amendment  to  the  address,  in 
answer  to  the  speech,  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  was 
carried  against  the  govemment  by  a  majority  of  72. 

In  the  lower  houBe,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  reelected 
Speaker  withont  Opposition.  And  now  commenced  the  de- 
cisive  struggle,  the  issue  of  which,  after  the  late  general 
election,  could  no  longer  be  donbtfiil,  which  was  to  deter- 
mine  whether  the  conntry  shonld  be  govemed  by  the  Whigs 
or  the  Conservatives.  The  great  qnestion  to  be  dedded  be- 
tween  the  two  parties  was  the  maintenance  of  a  sliding 
Scale,  or  the  Substitution  for  it  of  a  fixed  duty.  We  will 
therefore  place  before  the  reader,  with  our  usual  condens- 
ation,  the  spe^ches  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  on  this 
important  question,  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  the 
change  of  opinion  which  both  of  them  afterwards  under- 
went. 

'I  adhere/  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  Ho  my  determination  not 
prematurely  to  develop  my  plans  for  remedying  the  finan- 
dal  embarrassments  of  the  country;  a  determination  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  late  elections.  I  protest,  how- 
ever,  against  the  assertion  that  I  am  adverse  to  the  remo- 
val  of  restrictions  on  commerce,  or  hostile  to  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  because  I  oppose  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment.  I  protest  against  the  principles  of  free  trade  being 
tried  by  any  such  test.  I  have  formed  an  opinion  which 
intervening  consideration  has  not  induced  me  to  alter,  that 
the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale  is  preferable  to  that  of 
a  fixed  and  irrevocable  duty;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  say 
now — and  in  doing  so  I  repeat  the  language  I  used  in  1839 
— that  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  the  detaüs  of  the  existing 
law,  but  will  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  discretion 
of  considering  and  amending  that  law.     I  hold  the  same 
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language  now ;  bat  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  bind  mjself 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  in  its  detaUs,  or 
if  you  «ay  that  it  is  the  condition  on  which  the  agricultural 
interest  give  me  tbeir  Bupporty  I  say  that  on  that  condition 
I  will  not  accept  it. 

^  I  have  been  taunted  with  not  dedaring  mj  plans ;  but 
liad  1  explained  in  May  wbat  could  not  posaibly  be  carried 
into  effect  before  October,  my  opponents  throtigh  the  conn- 
try  would  have  reproached  me,  if  I  had  deviated  from  it 
in  the  elightest  degree,  with  the  difference  between  my 
promise  and  my  Performance.  What  is  the  question  be- 
tween me  and  the  govemment?  We  both  start  from  the 
principle  of  protection ;  but  the  argoments  against  the  slid- 
ing  duty  as  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  poor  man  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  ^s.  fixed  duty.  And  what  would  be  the 
satie&ction  of  an  intermediate  settlement  of  the  com-law 
question?  I  doubt,  to  borrow  Lord  J.  Bussell's  phrase» 
the  finality  of  such  a  settlement.  If  a  bad  harvest  took 
place,  would  you  rigorously  exact  the  8«.  fixed  duty  in 
September  or  Octoberl  (An  honourable  member  called 
out,  *  Yes.')  You  would  1  Then  I  publicly  notify  to  tho 
coimtry,  upon  the  authority  of  a  great  manufacturer  and 
a  stem  free*trader,  that,  if  com  is  at  the  price  of  80«., 
or  90«.,  or  100«.,  bis  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  free  trade  will  compel  him  to  exact  the  duty 
of  8«. !  No  matter  what  may  be  the  distress  that  prevails, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  extent  of  privation,  no  matter 
what  the  amount  of  suffering,  yet  still  the  8«.  duty  must  be 
exacted ;  there  is  no  power  to  remit  it.  In  vain  woidd  it 
be  to  show,  that  under  the  existing  scale  it  would  have  been 
admitted  for  1«.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  parade  ot 
principle,  in  point  of  fistct  the  duty  could  not  be  maintained 
under  such  circumstances. 

'  I  have  great  doubts,  too,  whether  the  fixed  duty  would 
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cause  tlie  expected  fixity  of  price.  lu  thoee  oountries  ia 
vrhich  ihere  ia  no  eom-law  in  Operation  the  price  fiuctuates« 
Take  the  State  of  New  York  as  an  example.  In  November 
1834  the  price  of  the  Winchester  quarter  of  eight  busheis 
was  33«.  4d  In  October  1836  it  was  64s.  In  January  1837 
it  was  63«.  In  June  1839  it  was  67«.  id. ;  and  in  October 
1839 — marky  in  the  same  year — it  was  39«.  Gd,  Thus,  in 
the  State  of  New  York  alone^  in  the  course  of  six  months 
the  price  of  com  varied  from  67«.  4i2.  to  39«.  6d.  Whence 
arose  that  fluctuation?  How  was  it  to  be  aocounted  for, 
unless  hy  the  nature  of  the  intervening  harvest  producing 
an  immenBe  Variation  t  In  Jannaiy  1837,  when  com  was 
63«.  a  quarter  in  New  York,  it  was  onlj  55«.  6(2.  in  England; 
and  in  October,  when  it  was  64«.  in  New  York^  it  was  only 
45«.  9d,  here. 

^  K I  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  com-laws  could  be 
an  effectual  remedj  for  the  distress  of  the  manu&cturing 
districts — ^the  recätal  of  which  has  caused  me  much  pain — 
I  should  recommend  it  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
agricultnrists  themselves;  bnt  I  cannot  come  to  that  con- 
cluaion.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  speech  contains  indications 
that  Sir  B.  Peel's  mind  was  alreadj,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
scionsly,  biassed  towards  that  firee-trade  policy  which  he 
afterwards  so  fiilly  ayowed  and  so  boldly  carried  out.  To 
these  Statements  and  arguments  Lord  J.  Russell  thus  replied : 

'  I  am  convinced  that  the  sliding  scale  is  at  the  root  of 
all  the  evil  that  has  been  referred  to.  Lord  Ripon,  in  de- 
fending  the  com-laws,  showed  that  in  1834-5-6  the  duty 
was  47«.,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  prohibitory  duty ;  in 
1837  the  duty  was  1«.  7d.,  and  then  1,718,000  quarters  of 
wheat  were  admitted,  1740  times  as  much  as  in  1835-6.  It 
is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  steadiuess  of  trade  while 
the  averages  are  tampered  with  by  com- Jobbers  imder  a 
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sliding  Scale.  I  admit  that  in  my  opinion  the  Ss.  dutj  could 
not  be  maintained  in  a  time  of  scarcity ;  bnt  then,  with  a 
fixed  duty  and  the  consequent  regulär  trade,  there  very 
seldom  would  be  any  actual  scarcity.  The  present  System 
is  so  essentially  vicious  in  its  nature  that  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  and  we  ought  to  go  to  a  fixed  duty.  I  do  not 
80  mnch  expect  Iower  prices  as  additional  employment  for 
the  people.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sir  E.  Peel 
will  refuse  to  put  in  practice  those  principles  of  free  trade 
of  which  he  is  the  declared  advocate.  I  am  siu:e  if  he  does, 
it  will  be  from  the  want  of  inclination,  not  from  the  want 
of  power ;  for,  as  for  any  imputation  of  his  wanting  any 
power  to  deal  with  the  com-laws  as  we  proposed  to  deal 
with  them,  I  think  we  may  despise  it.  I  know  not  what 
course  he  may  pursue,  but  the  ftiU  responsibility  remains 
with  him.  He  has  no  right  to  say  that  he  is  shackied  and 
thwarted  by  party  trammels,  because  it  appears  that  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs  could  not  resist  liberal  measures 
if  he  were  to  propose  them.*  .  .  . 

*  In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  if  this  country  is 
govemed  by  enlarged  and  liberal  coimsels,  its  power  and 
might  will  spread  and  increase,  and  its  influence  will  be- 
come  greater  and  greater,  and  liberal  principles  will  pre- 
vail,  and  civilisation  will  be  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  you  will  bless  millions  by  your  acts  and  mankind  by 
your  Union.' 

The  house  divided  at  the  conclusion  of  Lord  J.  Russell's 
Speech  with  the  foUowing  result: 

For  the  address  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  ministers   .     296 
For  Sir  R.  PeeFs  amendment 360 

Majority  against  the  govemment        ...       64 

This  division,  which  showed  the  party  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in 
the  house  to  be  even  strenger  than  had  been  anticipated. 
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was  foUowed  by  the  immediate  resig^tion  of  the  govem- 

ment.   One  of  its  last  acts  caused  great  scandal,  and  seriously 

compromised  the  Whig  party  in  the  estimation  of  the  coun- 

try.      Sir  J.  Campbell,  the  attomej-general,  had  rendered 

great  Services  to  his  partj,  and  had  especially  recommended 

himself  to  the  premier  by  his  able,  judicious,  and  successfdl 

defence  against  a  charge  of  adtdtery  with  Lady  Norton  which 

had  been  brought  against  him  by  the  husband  of  that  lady. 

Lord  Melbourne  wished,  before  he  qnitted  an  office  which 

he  was  resolved  not  to  nndertake  again,  to   make  some 

acknowledgment  of  the  Obligation  he  was  under  to  Sir  J. 

Campbell.   With  this  view  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Lord  Plunkett, 

the  Irish  chancellor.  a  man  of  extraordinary  abiUty.  and  one 

who,  by  his  high  character  and  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in 

the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  of  the  very 

greatest  service  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.    Those 

Services  had  been  acknowledged  not  only  by  warm  praises, 

but  by  solid  patronage.    He  had  been  lauded  as  a  model  of 

forensic  and  senatorial  eloquence,  a  great  statesman,  a  great 

lawyer,  the  greatest  of  judges,  and  places  of  all  kinds  had 

been  showered  on  the  various  members  of  his  family  with  a 

profusion  which  had  occasioned  no  little  scandal.    It  was 

thought  that  one  who  had  received  so  much  might  fairly  be 

asked  to  anticipate  by  a  few  days  the  resignation  of  the  rest 

of  the  govemment,  in  order  to  furnish  a  place  and  pension 

for  the  attomey-general.    Accordingly,  when  it  had  become 

evident  that  the  days  of  the  govemment  were  numbered, 

a  confidential  communication  was  made  to  Lord  Plunkett, 

requesting  him  to  resign  in  favour  of  Sir  J.  Campbell.    At 

the  same  time  reports  were  diligently  circulated  that  Lord 

Plunkett,  owing  to  his  great  age  and  increasing  infirmities, 

was  anxious  to  retire  without  delay  from  his  laborions  post. 

The  Lish  chancellor,  however,  positively  refused  to  comply 

with.  the  request  thos  made  to  him.    He  was  then  assailed 
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in  another  way.  He  wa«  reminded  of  the  xrameroiui  &yoiiT8 
that  had  been  bestowed  on  him,  and  especially  of  the  recent 
appointment  of  one  of  bis  sons  to  the  rieh  bishopric  of  Tnam. 
To  this  appeal  he  yielded  with  great  relnctance;  but  de- 
Btroyed  all  the  merit  of  bis  compliance  bj  denouncing  the 
Job  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim  in  Btrong  and  angry 
language,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  conrt  over  which  he 
Ixad  80  long  presided.  Sir  J.  Campbell,  now  become  Lord 
Campbell,  presided  for  a  single  day  in  that  conrt^  but  with- 
out  the  robe  of  the  lord  chancellor,  which  he  probaUy  had 
not  had  time  to  procure. 

The  formation  of  a  new  ministry  to  replace  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne  was  of  conrse  introsted  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  siic- 
ceeded  without  mnch  difficulty  in  falfilling  the  task  which 
had  been  impoeed  on  him.  The  duty  of  leading  the  npper 
house  was  confided  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  occapied 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  without  holding  any  office  in  the  new 
administration.* 

*  The  foUowing  are  the  names  and  offiees  of  the  new  numBiera: 

THE  CABINST. 

Sir  B.  Peel First  Lord  of  the  Treasozy. 

Lord  Lyndhnrst Lord-chanoeUor. 

Lord  Whamoliffe President  of  the  CoonoiL 

Earl  of  Haddington  . .  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Duke  of  Bueldngham  Lord  Priyy-seal. 

Sir  James  Graham  Home  Seerotaxy. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen Foreign  Seoretaiy. 

Lord  Stanley Colonial  Secretary. 

Lord  EUenboronc^  . .  President  of  the  Board  of  GontroL 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge       . .      . .  Secretary  at  War. 

Earl  of  Ripon         President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Ooalbnm        ChanoeUor  of  the  Ezdieqver. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU Paymaater-geacnl. 

Lord  Eliot Chief  Secretary  for  Iralaiid. 

Ihike  of  Wellington       ..      ..  Withont  office. 

KOT  Or  THE  CAsnnET. 

Lord  Lowther        Postmaster-generaL 

iKvd  Qn&TiEe  Somerset        . .    Chaneellor  of  the  Dady  of  Lmewier. 
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The  year  1841  was  rendered  remaxkable  by  a  great  in- 
crease  of  distreeSy  fectory  short^time,  and  crime;  of  abstin- 
ence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  indnlgence  in  the  use  of 
opium;  of  church-bnilding,  chapel-building,  establishment  of 
new  colonial  bishoprics,  cansing  Sidney  Smith  to  say  that 
Boon  there  wonld  not  be  a  rock  in  the  ocean  without  a  bishop 
and  an  archdeacon.  Then  we  have  the  simple-minded  and 
heroic  Grace  Darling  assisting  her  father  in  his  fishing-boat 
to  rescne  nine  persona  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  The 
dangeiB  to  which  the  com-laws  were  exposed  by  the  agita- 
tion  carried  on  against  them  caiised  the  agriculturists  to 
bestir  fhemselves  in  defence  of  a  protection  .which  they 
had  been  tanght  to  believe  to  be  essential  to  their  interests, 
and  in  the  formation  of  agricoltural  societies,  having  for  their 
object  the  introduction  into  general  use  of  better  and  more 
scientific  modes  of  coltirating  the  gronnd  and  of  breeding 
cattle;  thns  enabling  them  to  produce  more  abundantly, 
and  preparing  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  even  if 
protection  shonld  be  withdrawn. 


Hr.  W.  E.  Gladstone     . .      . .    Yiee-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  F.  P<dlock        Attomey-geiMral. 

Sir  W,  W.  FoUeit flolioitor-general. 

Earl  de  Grey  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Sir  E.  Sngden        Lord-chaBoeOor  of  Ireland. 

&e.  Sse.  See. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  mCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  members  of  the  new  govemment  whose  seats  had  been 
vacated  by  their  acceptance  of  office  were  all  reelected,  and 
Parliament  met  again  on  the  16tli  of  September.  The  new 
premier  then  announced  that  he  intended  to  adopt  without 
alteration  the  estimates  framed  by  the  late  govemment,  to 
renew  the  new  poor-law  provisionally,  and  to  make  such 
other  arrangements  as  were  absolutely  required ;  but  to  defer 
to  the  next  eession  the  development  of  those  financial  mea- 
Bures  which  he  deemed  it  neceBsary  to  bring  forward.  He 
promised,  however,  that  they  should  have  the  eflFect  of 
equalising  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country, 
either  by  increaBing  the  former  or  diminishing  the  latter. 
Lord  J.  Russell  and  his  adherents  strongly  remonstrated 
against  this  arrangement ;  they  reminded  the  house  of  the 
distress  that  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
bitterly  complained  that,  afber  a  plan  which  they  belieyed 
would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  revenue  and  filling 
up  the  deficiency  had  been  rejected  without  discussion,  an- 
other  five  months  should  be  wa^ted  by  a  minister  who  fully 
acknowledged  the  severity  of  the  distress  and  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  dealing  with  it  promptly  and  decisively. 
To  these  representations  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution  and  deliberation 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  by  declaring  that 
he  should  only  be  countenancing  a  fatal  delusion  if  he  were 
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to  encourage  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  for  Parliament 
to  adopt  any  measnres  by  which  the  prevailing  distress 
could  be  immediatelj  relieved.  The  majority  which  the 
new  minister  commanded  rendered  Opposition  hopeless. 
The  necessary  business  was  therefore  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  ss  possible,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  commission.  The  vacation  was  employed 
by  the  govemment,  and  especially  by  its  chief,  in  diligently 
studying  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  and  pr eparing 
the  measnres  which  seemed  to  be  required  in  order  to  place 
the  revenne  and  expenditure  of  the  country  on  a  satisfactory 
footing. 

In  the  conrse  of  this  year  the  decennial  census  of  the 
country  was  taken.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  found  to  amount  to  15,906,829.  The  census  taken  in 
1831  showed  a  population  of  13,897,187  ;  thus  giving  an  in- 
crease  during  the  decade  of  no  less  than  2,009,642. 

Before  Parliament  reassembled  it  was  annoimced  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  held  the  office  of  privy-seal 
in  the  new  cabinet,  had  withdrawn  from  the  ministry,  This 
event,  unimportant  in  itself,  derived  a  certain  signi£cance 
from  the  fact,  that  the  duke  represented  that  party  which 
was  most  resolutely  opposed  to  any  alter^tion  whatever  in 
the  existing  com-laws ;  and  therefore  his  resignation  was 
regarded  on  all  hands  as  an  indication  that  his  colleagues 
had  resolved  to  make  concessions  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
laws  to  which  the  high  protectionist  party  was  likely  to 
object,  and  that  ministers  might  therefore  find  themsebres 
abandoned  by  a  large  number  of  their  supporters  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  parUamentary  campaign  on  this  aU- 
important  question.  This  expectaL  was  s^ngthened  by 
certain  expressions  contained  in  the  Queen's  speech,  deli- 
vered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  3d  of  February 
1842 ;  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  deficiency  of  the  re- 

VOL.  n.  G 
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venue»  her  Majesty  recommended  the  legislature  to  conBider 
^  the  ßtate  of  the  laws  affecting  the  importatioii  of  com  and 
other  articies  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.*  The  King 
of  Prußsia,  who  had  visited  Engknd  for  the  purpose  of 
Standing  as  godfather  to  the  newly-bom  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  present  on  this  occasion»  and  his  presence  caused  the 
opening  of  this  Parliament  to  be  attended  with  more  thaa 
iLsnal  pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  new  minister  did  not  leave  Parliament  or  the  coun« 
try  long  in  suspenso  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  com-laws.  Parliament,  as  wo 
have  Seen,  was  formally  opened  on  the  3d  of  February,  and 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  Sir  Bobert  bronght  the  question  of 
the  com-laws  before  the  house.  The  ominous  resignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  greatly  enhanced  the  im- 
patience  with  which  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  the  parties 
they  represented  in  the  country,  waited  for  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  ministerial  measure.  The  house  itself,  and  all 
its  piurlieus,  afforded  immistakable  indications  of  the  interest 
which  the  question  excited.  There  was  a  great  scramble  for 
seats  in  the  gallery ;  every  avenue  leading  to  the  house  was 
crowded;  the  delegates  of  the  Anti*eom-law  League  had  filled 
the  lobby,  but  having  been  ejected  from  it  by  the  police, 
they  stationed  themselves  outside  the  house,  and  greeted  the 
members  as  they  came  down  to  it  with  cries  of '  No  diding 
Scale,'  *  Total  repeal/  &c.  The  opening  Statement  of  Sir  B, 
Peel  was  listened  to  with  an  anxious  curiosity  and  breath* 
less  expectation  such  as  few  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  commanded.  After  some  prelimin- 
ary  observations  he  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  reference  to 
a  la^e  number  of  retums,  that  the  distress  and  depressiou 
that  prevaüed  in  the  country  could  not  £skirly  be  ascribed 
to  the  corn-laws.  In  answer  to  the  objectioni  that  the  price 
of  food  was  higher  in  England  than  in  any  other  European 
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country,  he  brought  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
average  quantity  of  meal  consmned  by  each  Englishman 
was  much  larger  than  that  constuned  by  each  inhabitant  of 
those  states  to  which  reference  had  been  made;  and  he 
fihowed  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption  of  tea,  salt,  and  woollen  cloth.  After  consider- 
ing  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  the  com-laws,  he 
eame  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  wonld 
have  the  effect  of  adding  agricnltural  distress  to  mannfac- 
tnring  distress.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  the  force  of 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  existing  law» 
based  on  the  System  of  averages  that  it  had  established,  and 
of  which  a  fraudnlent  iise  had  been  made  by  speculators. 
This  evü  he  proposed  to  remedy  by  transferring  7he  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  averages  to  the  excise,  by  widening  the 
ränge  fix>m  which  the  retums  were  to  be  made ;  but  mainly 
and  chiefly  by  making  such  alterations  in  the  duties  at  pre- 
sent  levied  as  wonld  greatly  dhninish  the  temptation  to  be 
goilty  of  such  firaudulent  tampering  with  the  averages  as 
had  been  complained  o£    What  that  alteration  was  he 

» 

ihus  pröceeded  to  explain : 

^  I  now  approach  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject : 
the  amoimt  of  protection  to  be  given  to  the  produce  of  the 
country.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  house  is  aware,  the 
duty  varies  in  this  way :  when  the  price  is  598.  and  under 
€0«.y  ihe  duty  is  27«. ;  it  then  diminishes  Is.  in  duty  with 
every  Is.  increase  in  price,  until  com  reaches  the  price  of 
between  66«.  and  67«.,  when  the  duty  is  20«.  Sd. ;  it  then 
falls  2s.  in  duty  with  the  increase  of  price ;  so  that  when 
the  price  is  between  68«.  and  69«.  the  duty  is  16s.  Sd. ;  at 
70«.  the  duty  is  14«.  8c2.,  and  at  71«.,  10«.  8d. ;  it  then  falls 
4«.  with  each  increase  of  price,  so  that  at  73«.  it  is  2«.  Sd.; 
and  at  75«.  and  upwards,  1«.  and  no  more.  The  main  objeo- 
üon  which  has  been  urged  to  that  way  of  levying  the  duty 
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is  ihis,  that  the  reduction  of  the  dutj  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
holds  out  temptations  to  fraud.  For  instance,  at  60«.  the 
dutj  is  26«.  8d.,  and  at  735.  the  duty  is  1«.  only ;  so  that 
between  60«.  and  73«.  there  is  an  increase  ofprice  of  13«. 
and  a  decrease  of  duty  of  25«.  8d.,  affording  a  great  induce- 
ment  to  frand,  or  to  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing  the  averages,  giving,  as  it  did,  to  parties  so  in- 
clined,  the  advantage  of  the  sale  of  one  qnarter.  of  wheat 
of  no  less  than  38«.  8d.  At  66«.  the  duty  is  20«.  Sd. ;  so  that 
even  between  66«.  and  73«.  there  is  an  inducement  to  parties 
to  hold  back  com  of  7«.  in  the  price  and  19«.  8rf.  in  the  duty, 
making  a  total  amount  of  pecuniary  inducement  to  retain 
the  article  of  26«.  8ef.  At  66«.  the  inducement  to  retain 
com  in  the  hope  of  its  rising  to  70«.  is  4«.  in  price  and  10«. 
in  duty ;  a  total  inducement  of  14«.  At  70«.  price  the  in- 
ducement for  retaining  com  tili  it  reaches  73«.  is  3«.  price 
and  9«.  duty ;  together  12«.  Thus  the  consumer  is  injured 
by  the  withholding  of  com  tili  it  is  dearer ;  the  revenue  by 
the  forced  reduction  of  duty ;  the  agriculturist  by  the  with- 
holding of  com  tili  it  has  reached  the  highest  price,  which 
is  then  snatched  from  him,  and  his  protection  defeated; 
while  commerce  suffers  from  the  uncertainty. 

*  The  Scale  of  duties  which  I  have  to  propose  has  been 
devised  with  the  desire  to  protect  agriculture,  but  to  facili- 
tate  as  far  as  possible  a  commerce  in  com  with  other  coim- 
tries.  As  to  the  term  remunerating  price,  I  am  almost  a&aid 
to  mention  a  thing  so  disputed;  but  the  two  points  to  be 
aimed  at  are,  to  determine  the  price  which  would  encourage 
the  home  growth  of  com,  and  that  at  which  foreign  com 
might  be  safely  admitted.  If  we  take  the  average  of  wheat 
that  determines  the  commutation  of  tithe — the  average  of 
seven  years — I  find  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  on  an  average 
56«.  8d.  If  we  take  the  average  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten 
years,  we  shall  find  that  the  price  has  been  about  56«.  lief* 
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But  in  that  average  is  included  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  which  has  certainly  been  higher  than  any  one  would 
like  to  see  it  continne.  Now  with  reference  to  the  probable 
remxmerating  price,  I  should  say  that  if  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  conntry,  allowing  for  its  natural  oscillations,  could  be 
limited  to  some  such  amount  as  between  bis,  and  58«.,  that 
would  be  the  thing  to  be  desired.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  it  should  be  higher ; 
and  on  the  other  band,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  unable  to  see 
any  great  or  permanent  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
diminution  of  the  price  of  com  beyond  the  lowest  amount 
I  have  named,  if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
general  position  of  the  country,  the  existing  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  bürden  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of 
the  nation.  I  beg,  however,  altogether  to  disclaim  mention- 
ing  this  sum  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating  price,  or  any  inference 
that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuation  of  that 
price ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  your  power  and 
a  mere  delusion  to  say,  that  by  any  duty,  fixed  or  otherwise, 
you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.' 

After  going  very  minutely  into  the  difficulties  of  fixing 
the  price  of  foreign  wheat,  and  into  the  details  of  the  duties 
which  he  proposed  to  impose  in  the  place  ofthose  which 
then  existed,  Sir  R.  Peel  thus  recapitulated  the  main  fea- 
tures  of  the  new  scale  that  he  proposed  for  adoption,  and 
the  reductions  that  he  expected  to  effect  by  means  of  it : 

*  When  com  is  at  59^.  and  under  60«.,  the  duty  at  present 
is  27«.  8d*  The  duty  I  propose  is  13«.  When  the  price  of 
com  is  at  50«.,  the  existing  duty  is  36«.  8d.,  increasing  as 
the  price  &lls,  instead  of  which  I  propose  that  the  duty 
should  be  only  20«.,  and  that  duty  shall  in  no  case  be  ex- 
ceeded.  At  56«.  the  duty  is  30«.  Sd. ;  the  duty  I  propose  at 
that  price  is  16«.  At  60«.  the  duty  is  26«.  8cZ.;  the  duty  I 
propose  at  that  price  is  12«.    At  63«.  the  duty  is  23«.  8(2. ; 
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the  duty  I  propoBe  ia  9s.  At  64«.  the  duty  ia  22«.  8d. ;  the 
duty  I  propose  is  8«.  At  70«.  the  duty  is  10«.  8d.;  the 
duty  I  propose  is  5«.  These  are  reductions  which,  in  iny 
opinion,  can  be  made  consistently  with  justice  to  all  the  in- 
terests  concemed. 

*  My  belief,  and  the  belief  of  my  colleagues,  is,  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  dasses  in 
this  country  that  you  should  take  care  that  the  main  sources 
of  your  supply  of  com  should  be  derived  from  domestic  agri- 
culture.  You  are  entitled  to  place  such  a  price  on  foreign 
com  as  is  equivalent  to  the  special  burdens  borne  by  the 
agricultiirist,  and  any  additional  protection  you  give  them  I 
am  willing  to  admit  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  coimtry  generally.  I,  how- 
ever,  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
classes  that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small  ad- 
ditional Bum  upon  our  own  domestic  produce,  in  order  that 
we  may  thereby  establish  a  security  and  assurance  against 
those  calamities  that  would  ensue  if  we  became  altogether, 
or  in  a  great  part,  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  our 
supply.  That  we  might  be,  for  a  series  of  years  of  scarcity, 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  portion  of  its  supply,  I 
do  not  deny.  But  I  nevertheless  do  not  abandon  the  hope 
that  this  country,  in  the  average  of  years,  may  produce  a 
sufficiency  for  its  own  necessities.  If  that  hope  should  be 
disappointed,  if  you  must  resort  to  other  countries  in  ordinary 
seasons  for  periodical  additions  to  your  own  supplies,  then 
I  draw  a  material  distinction  between  the  supply  that  is 
limited — ^the  supply  which  is  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  our  accidental  and  comparatively  slight  deficiency 
— ^and  the  supply  which  is  of  a  more  permanent  and  exten- 
sive character. 

'  I  consider  the  present  as  a  not  un&vourable  time  for  the 
eettlement  of  the  subject.    There  is  no  great  stock  of  com 
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on  hand  to  alarm  the  growers.  The  recess,  notwithstanding 
the  distress  that  has  existed,  has  been  marked  by  an  nnusual 
calm.  There  is  no  populär  violence  to  interrupt  legislation, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  view  any  proposal  for  the  ad- 
justment  of  the  question  with  caimness  and  moderation. 
Whether  my  proposition  is  accepted  or  rejected,  I  hope  that 
the  qnestion  will  be  adjusted  in  the  -way  most  conducive  to 
the  permanent  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  commnnity.' 

Thxis  the  sHding  scale  was  at  once  maintained  and  im- 
proved,  The  dnties  were  lowered,  the  oscillations  confined 
within  narrower  limits,  the  jumps  and  jerks  which  attended 
the  working  of  the  existing  scale  were  avoided,  it  was  made 
to  fllide  up  and  down  more  easily,  and  the  public  were  pro- 
tected  from  the  frauds  and  artifices  which  the  old  scale  en- 
oonraged.  The  table  given  below  will  enable  the  reader  to 
perceive  at  a  glance  the  differences  between  the  two  scales.* 


•  Old  Scat.k  :  Wlieat. 

New  Scalf.  : 

Wheat, 

Avenge  prioe 
per  qntrter. 
».               s. 

At  86  Qnder  37    .     . 

Dvty 

per  quirter. 

£   »,     d. 

.     2  10    8 

Average  price 
per  quarter. 

At  50«.,  and  at  all  x>r 

Datj 

per  quarter. 

£    «.      d. 

Lces 

37     „      38    .    . 

.     2     9 

8 

nnder  50«.    .    . 

..100 

38     „      39    .     . 

.     2    8 

8 

At  51«.  nnder  52«. 

.     .    0  19    0 

39     „      40    .     .    . 

.    2    7 

8 

52        „      55  . 

.     .    0  18    0 

40     „      41    .     .     . 

2    6 

8 

55        „      56  . 

.     .    0  17    0 

41     „      42     .     .     . 

.    2    5 

8 

56        „      57  . 

.     .    0  16    0 

42      ,.      43     .     .     . 

.    2    4 

8 

67        „      58  . 

.     .    0  15    0 

43     „      44    .     .     . 

.    2    3 

8 

58        „      59  . 

.     .    0  14    0 

44     „      45     .     .     . 

2    2 

8 

69        „      60  . 

.     .    0  13    0 

45     „     46    .     .    . 

2    1 

8 

60        „      61  .    , 

.    .    0  12    0 

46     „      47    .    .     . 

2    0 

8 

61        „      62  .    . 

.     .    0  11    0 

47      „      48    .     .     . 

1  19 

8 

62        „      63  .    , 

.    0  10    0 

48     „      49     .     .     . 

1  18 

8 

63        n      64  .    . 

.090 

49     „      50    .     .     . 

1  17 

8 

64        „      65  .    . 

.080 

50     „      51     .     .     . 

1  16 

8 

65        „      66  . 

..070 

51     „      52     .     .     . 

1  15 

8 

66       „      69  .    . 

.060 

52     „      53    .     .    . 

1  14 

8 

69       „      70  . 

..050 

53     ,,      54    .    .     . 

1  13 

8 

70       „      71  .    . 

.040 
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On  the  day  foUowing  this  announcement  and  explanation 
of  the  miiiisterial  measure,  Lord  J.  Russell  gave  notice  that 
he  would  move  an  amendment,  condemning  the  principle 
of  a  sliding  scale.  Mr.  Yilliers  announced  that  he  should 
like  the  sense  of  the  house  on  the  policy  of  imposing  any 
duty  whatever,  fixed  or  sliding,  on  foreign  com  or  food  im- 
ported  into  this  country ;  and  Mr.  Christopher,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  declared  that  he  should 
move  in  committee  tlie  adoption  of  a  higher  rate  of  wheat- 
duties,  to  be  substituted  for  that  proposed  by  the  premier ; 
then  the  questions  of  an  improved  sliding  scale,  a  fixed 
duty,  and  an  entire  abolition  of  all  duties  on  com,  would  be 
brought  under  discussion.  The  debate  on  these  questions  com- 
menced  on  the  14th.    Lord  J.  Russell  then  rose  to  propose 


Old  Scale  {continued). 

New  Scale  (continued^. 

Average  prlce                         Duty 
per  quarter.                     per  quarter. 
«.               «.                    £  «.    d. 
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the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  After  show- 
ing  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  nation  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  foreign  suppließ  of  com  and  other  food,  and 
reminding  the  house  that  even  during  the  war  with  Napoleon 
2,000,000  of  the  people  of  this  country  derived  their  supplies 
of  food  from  foreign  sonrees;  and  having  answered  the  argu- 
ment  that  the  countries  on  which  we  chiefly  depended  for 
our  com  supplies  were  situated  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
as  ourselves,  and  therefore  that  their  harvest  might  fail  at 
the  same  time  with  our  own,  by  saying  that  it  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  that  we  shonld  not  confine  ourselves  for  a 
supply  to  the  north  of  Europe  alone,  but  should  take  assist- 
ance  also  from  the  Black  Sea  and  America,  that  we  should 
Stretch  the  arms  of  our  commerce,  as  all  our  other  powers 
are  stretched,  over  the  whole  world — ^he  thus  criticised  the 
proposed  sliding  scale : 

*  The  proposal  before  the  house  is  opposed  to-  that  exten- 
sion.  The  first  objection  I  take  to  a  sliding  scale  is,  that  a 
high,  I  should  say  a  prohibitory,  duty  always  forms  part  of 
it.  I  could  xmderstand  a  scale  not  exceeding  10«.  or  12«., 
and  going  down  to  4«.,  to  3«.,  or  to  Is,  The  first  duty  when 
the  price  is  at  50«.  and  under  51«.,  is  20«. ;  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  that  is  a  prohibitory  duty.  From  the 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Meek,  who  was  sent  to  the  north 
of  Europe  expressly  to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  it 
appears  the  original  price  of  Dantzic  wheat  when  brought 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  is  35«.,  that  the  charges 
amount  in  all  to  10«.  6d. ;  thus  making  the  price  at  which  it 
could  be  sold  in  England  in  ordinary  years  45«.  6d,  If  you 
add  to  that  the  proposed  duty  of  20«.,  you  make  the  entire 
price  of  Dantzic  wheat  65«.  6{f.,  when  the  price  at  home  is  50«., 
showing  of  course  that  20«.  amounts  to  a  prohibitory  duty. 
In  the  same  way  at  Odessa,  as  stated  in  the  consul's  returns, 
the  price  would  be  26«.,  adding  to  which  10«.  for  freight, 
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and  some  farther  charges  which  cannot  be  taken  at  lese  than 
5«.,  and  adding  then  the  propoBed  duty  of  20«.,  you  wonld 
have  the  price  np  to  61».,  withont  counting  the  profit  of  the 
merchant  who  wonld  have  to  deal  with  thifl  com;  and  ther©- 
fore,  althongh  yon  may  ßay  that  you  have  rednced  the  duty 
to  20».,  to  19».,  and  to  18».,  yet  in  all  three  inetances  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  duty  ie  prohibitory ;  and  that  when  the 
price  is  at  55».  or  56». — ^the  price  at  which  the  right  hon- 
ourable  gentleman  said  it  would  please  him  to  see  it,  nobody 
can  teil  why — ^there  would  then  be  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
foreign  com,  Indeed,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  right  when  he  said 
that  a  duty  of  20».  was  quite  sufficient,  and  that  it  would 
exclude  foreign  corn  as  effectually  as  a  duty  of  45».  At  what 
time  will  the  duty  cease  to  be  prohibitory  ?  Suppose  you 
admit  foreign  com  at  62».,  and  that  that  price  would  enable 
the  merchant  to  pay  a  duty  of  11». ;  at  65».  he  would  seil  it 
to  greater  advantage  by  getting  3».  additional.  Not  content 
with  that,  you  teil  him  that  when  the  price  iß  at  65».,  and  a 
ßupply  is  required,  you  will  admit  his  foreign  corn  at  8». 
instead  of  11».  What  has  been  the  consequence  during  the 
last  year  of  that  system  of  duties  ?  It  has  been  stated  in 
two  new  Pamphlets  written  on  this  subject — one  by  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Greg — ^in  one  of  which  it  is 
shown  that  on  the  5th  of  July  last  Dantzic  wheat  in  bond 
was  48».  a  quarter,  and  that  if  let  out  it  might  have  been 
had  with  the  duty  of  8».  for  56».  On  the  6th  of  August  the 
price  rose  to  60».,  your  law  aifording  special  reasons  for  be- 
lieving  that  a  still  better  price  could  be  obtained  for  it ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  September,  only  two  months  after  it  could  have 
been  sold  at  48».,  it  was  sold  at  70».  in  bond,  thereby  adding 
22».  to  the  price,  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  farmer 
or  landholder,  and  with  no  advantage  to  any  one  bat  the 
foreign  speculator. 

*  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Greg  that  the  sum  paid  to  owners 
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and  growers  of  foreign  com  last  year  was  6,000,000/.    I  will 
assnme  that  it  was  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/. ;  a  loss  which 
was  entailed  on  this  cotmtry  hy  the  sliding  scale.    Another 
eTil  of  that  Scale  lies  in  the  fact  that,  take  the  averages  as 
fairly  as  you  may,  yon  cannot  teil  the  qnality  of  the  com : 
during  the  past  year,  and  some  of  the  preceding  years,  a 
great  portion  of  the  com  of  the  conntry  was  very  mnch 
damaged,  to  the  extent,  as  alleged  by  some  persons  well 
acqnainted  with  agricnlture,  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop  of 
England.    The  consequence  was  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  market  price.  But  did  the  people  get  their  bread  a  whit 
cheaper  t    No ;  when  com  comes  to  that  degree  of  cheap- 
ness,  it  is  not  cheapness  to  the  consnmer  of  bread,  becanse 
hs  is  paying  as  mnch  as  when  the  averages  are  a  good  deal 
higher.    This  has  been  made  out  in  fignres  by  a  g^itleman 
who  sent  me  a  Statement  on  the  subject.    He  shows  that  in 
the  month  of  January  1841  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
61s.  2d.y  and  that  in  the  same  month  in  1842  the  average 
was  also  61«.  2d,    You  may  therefore  say  that,  the  average 
price  being  the  same  at  both  periods,  and  the  duty  being 
also  the  same,  the  people  obtained  bread  at  the  same  price. 
But  is  it  so  ?    Far  from  it.    According  to  the  Mark-lane  re- 
tum,  I  find  that  the  price  of  the  best  flour  in  the  first  four 
weeks  of  1841  was  55«.  per  sack;  while  in  the  first  four 
weeks  of  1842  it  was  61«.  per  sack ;  making  a  difference  of 
no  less  than  6«.  per  sac^  in  that  description  of  flour  fix>m 
which  bread  is  made,  while  no  alteration  took  place  in  the 
averages  or  the  amount  of  the  duty.    The  sudden  rise  after 
a  bad  harvest,  when  perhaps  there  has  been  a  jnrohibition 
for  two  or  three  years,  causes  the  necessity  of  a  sudden 
supply  from  abroad ;  there  is  no  regulär  trade,  and  bullion 
is  sent  to  meet  the  demand ;  the  Bank  of  England  contracts 
its  issues,  and  there  is  a  derangement  of  the  onirency.    I 
am  aware  that  com  must  be  dearer  at  some  seasons  than  at 
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others ;  but  where  nature  places  difficulties  in  yonr  way,  you 
fihould  not  aggravate  them  by  bad  legislation.  With  re^ 
spect  to  frauds  in  the  averages,  the  committee  of  1820 
exposed  a  great  number;  and  a  &audiilent  rise  in  price 
to  the  extent  of  9«.  in  one  week  was  exposed  in  1839.' 

After  insisting  on  the  importance  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  com  firom  America,  Lord  John  proceeded  to  vindicate  his 
own  plan  of  a  fixed  duty  on  com.  In  favour  of  this  plan  he 
cited  Ricardo,  M*Culloch,  Huskisson,  and  the  committee  of 
1821,  of  which  Sir  E.  KnatchboU  and  other  eminent  men 
skilled  in  agricultural  matters  were  members. 

*  I  admit,'  he  proceeded,  *  that  I  do  not  regard  the  com- 
laws  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  the  present  distress,  bnt  I 
think  they  tend  very  greatly  to  aggravate  it.  Sir  R.  Peel 
says  that  an  alteration  in  the  com-laws  will  not  relieve  it.  I 
agree  in  the  truth  of  that  description,  when  it  is  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  measures  of  the  government.  I  agree  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hope  that  any  material  alleviation  of  distress 
should  result  from  a  measure  which  is  only  made  to  look 
apparently  a  little  better  than  the  former  one ;  which  keeps 
up  all  the  vicious  principle  of  the  old  law,  which  forbids  the 
import  of  com  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  which  encourages 
speculation,  which  cramps  your  commerce,  and  prevents 
you  from  resorting  for  food  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  United 
States.  To  such  a  measure  the  description  that  it  will  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  is  strictly  applicable.' 

Lord  J.  Russell  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing  amendment :  *  That  this  house,  considering  the  evils 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  present  com-laws,  and  espe- 
cially  by  the  fluctuations  of  a  graduated  or  sliding  scale,  is 
not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  is  founded  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  similar  results.' 

After  four  nights'  debate,  the  amendment  of  Lord  J. 
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Russell  was  rejected^by  the  large  majority  of  123.  This  was 
foUowed  by  another  debate,  extending  over  five  evenings, 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  C.  Vüliers  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  all  dnties  on  com.  We  caimot  spare  space  for  even  a 
biief  accoimt  of  the  principal  Speeches  that  were  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  and  this  is  the  less  regrettable  because  we 
shall  see  the  issue  here  raised  fully  argued  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  our  history.  The  most  remarkable  speech  on  the 
Bubject  was  that  of  Mr.  Macanlay,*  who  argued  against  any 
duty,  but  thought  that  the  protection  given  to  the  agricul- 
tural  interest  should  be  removed  gradually.  He  thus  char- 
acterised  Sir  R.  PeeFs  plan : 

*  It  is  a  measure  which  settles  nothing ;  it  is  a  measiure 
which  pleases  nobody;  it  is  a  measure  which  nobody  a^sks 
for,  and  which  nobody  thanks  him  for;  it  is  a  measure  which 
will  not  extend  trade ;  it  is  a  measure  which  will  not  relieve 
distress.' 

Mr.  Wakley  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  protection  was 
no  protection  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  was  in  a 
most  miserable  condition,  but  that  it  aggravated  his  misery 
by  making  his  food  dear.  He  believed  that  there  would  be 
no  remedy  for  the  national  grievances  as  long  as  the  House 
of  Commons  was  so  constituted  as  not  to  represent  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  mass  of  the  Community. 

There  were  one  or  two  incidents  which  rendered  this 
debate  remarkable,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  eifect  they 
produced  at  the  time,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  now  began 
to  asBume  that  leading  position  in  the  house  and  in  the 
country  to  which  his  high  character,  no  less  than  his  great 
talents  and  oratorical  powers,  entitled  him.  Already  pos- 
sessing  the  confidence  of  the  Com-law  League,  which  had 
become  a  great  power  in  the  state,  he  commanded  the  atten- 

*  AI ierwArds  Lord  MaoanlAj. 
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tion  of  the  House  of  Comxnons  by  the  kidd  and  unadomed 
eloquence  with  which  he  placed  tme  and  enlarged  views  on 
this  Bnbject  in  a  Ught  so  clear^  that  none  but  those  whose 
minds  were  partially  blinded  by  a  supposed  interest  or  by 
party  feeling  could  refuse  to  recognise  their  justice.  In 
answer  to  the  argmnent  which  had  been  mnch  insifited  on  in 
these  debates,  that  the  wages  of  the  En^ish  artisan  were 
much  higher  than  those  of  his  Continental  confrire,  he 
showed  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  worth  of  hi0 
laboTir,  the  English  artisan  was  the  worst  remunerated  of 
his  class  in  all  Europe. 

The  other  event  to  which  we  have  referred  was  the  sud- 
den  and  extraordinary,  but  very  tramdent,  notoriety  which 
Mr.Busfield  Ferrand,  the  member  for  Enaresborough,  achieved 
for  himself  in  the  debate.  He  rose  to  endeavonr  to  coun- 
teract  the  impression  which  the  speech  of  l^Ir.  Cobden  had 
produced  in  the  house  and  was  sure  also  to  produce  through- 
out  the  coimtry.  He  did  not»  however,  attempt  to  reply  to 
his  arguments,  but  sought  to  obviate  their  effect  by  per- 
sonal attacks  on  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  free-trade  mann£EU> 
turers  generally.  He  was  a  ready,  fluent,  and  effeotive 
Speaker;  and  as  he  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
manu£Etcturing  districts»  of  the  condition  of  which  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  occupied  the  xninisterial  benches  were 
profoundly  ignorant^  he  was  hailed  by  them  as  one  who 
was  able  to  grapple  with  their  fonoidable  and  dreaded  Oppo- 
nent. Mr.  Ferrand  boasted  that  he  had  already  destroyed 
the  league,  and  compelled  it  to  ooalesce  with  the  Ghartists. 
After  some  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Cobden  in  re&rence  to 
the  hours  of  labour  at  his  printworks^  he  proeeeded,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  ministenal  backers  and  the  loud  and  in- 
dignant  protesta  of  the  representatiTes  of  tiie  manufiatctniing 
districtSy  to  read  letters  stating  that  the  signatures  to  the 
anti-com-law  petition  were  paid  £br,  and  that  the  distress 
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• 

that  prevailed  in  the  manufekcttiring  districts  was  catised, 
not  by  the  com-lawa,  but  by  the  oppreBsion  of  the  Anti-com- 
law  League  manufacturers.  We  will  give  a  short  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  whicK  amidst  the  tremendous  cheering  of 
bis  fiiends,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  After 
reading  a  number  of  letters  which  mentioned  masters  in 
different  districts,  accusing  them  of  evading  the  laws  that 
had  been  passed  to  suppress  the  truck  sjstem — a  System 
imder  which  workmen  were  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in 
goods,  often  sold  them  above  the  proper  price  —  he  thns 
proceeded  to  enforce  bis  accusations : 

^  On  Satnrday  the  people  go  into  a  room  to  receive  their 
wages.  They  are  paid  at  the  time  in  money;  but,  instead 
of  retuming  by  the  door  at  which  they  entered,  they  havo 
to  pass  into  another  room,  in  which  sits  a  person  who  keeps 
the  books  of  the  truck-shops,  and  to  whom  the  workman 
has  to  pay  every  farthing  that  has  been  expended  during 
the  previous  week  in  buying  goods  and  clothes ;  and  if  it  is 
proyed  that  any  one  of  the  men  has  purchased  one  single 
£u:thing's-worth  of  goods  from  any  other  shop  than  that 
which  belongs  to  the  master,  he  is,  without  one  word  of 
explanatioo,  discharged.  This  is  your  free-trade  System  I 
It  is  a  notcMious  &ct  that  the  masters  dear  twenty-five  per 
cent  by  the  goods  they  seil  to  the  workmen,  and  ten  per 
cent  for  the  cottages  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  reside. 

^I  Charge  the  Anti-com-law  League  with  having  en- 
hanced  the  price  of  com.  Are  honourable  gentlemen  aware 
that  no  less  than  100,000  quarters  of  wheat  axe  annually 
used  by  these  men  Y  At  this  assertion  the  Speaker  was  in- 
terrupted  by  loud  cries  of  'Howf  from  the  free-traders* 
*Howf  he  replied;  *why,  by  daubüig  their  calicoes  with 
flour-paste.'  He  then  read  several  letters  which  explained 
the  manner  in  which  the  paste  of  flour  was  employed  in  the 
weaving  of  calicoes,  and  a  letter  from  an  English  merchant 
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describing  the  frauds  alleged  to  be  practised  by  some  manu- 

facturers  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths.    In  this  letter 

it  was  stated,  that  the  mannfacturers  to  whom  it  referred 

coUected  old  and  tainted  rage,  which  they  ground  to  dust, 

and  mixed  with  the  paste  that  was  applied  to  the  calicoes. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  farther  stated,  that  this  dust  made 

from  diseased  rags  was  so  detested  by  the  manufacturiug 

operatives  that  they  called  it  devil's  dust,  and  by  the  name 

of  devil's  dust  it  is  acoordingly  known.*    It  was  added,  that 

many  of  the  mannfacturers  in  Huddersfield  had  put  such  a 

large  quantity  of  devil's  dust  into  their  calicoes,  that  the 

foreign  trade  of  the  country  had  been  almost  ruined.    The 

Statements  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  the  motives  he  imputed  to 

the  leaders  of  the  anti-com-law  agitation,  were  treated  with 

contempt  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and  indignantly  contradicted  by 

Mr.  Villiers  in  his  reply.    But  for  a  long  time  after,  those 

Statements  were  industriously  circulated,  for  want  of  better 

arguments,  and  formed  the  poKtical  capital  of  a  Tory-Chart- 

ist  party  which  came  into  existence  at  this  time,  and  had 

a  considerable  and  very  mischievous  effect  in  delaying  the 

final  settlement  of  this  great  question,  and  causing  increased 

agitation,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  favoured  and  those 

who  resisted  the  changes  which  Messrs.  Cobden,  Villiers,  and 

their  associates  demanded.    On  the  division  there  were 

For  Mr.  Villiers*  amendment     ....       90 
Againstit 393 

Miyority 303 

So  powerful  was  the  party  that  maintained  the  monopoly 
of  the  landed  interest,  and  so  hopeless  at  this  time  the  pro- 
spect  of  its  removal.    Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  strenger 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  necAsary  to  inform  readers  tmacquamted  wiih  the 
mannfacturing  districts,  that  the  deTÜ*8  dnst  is  the  dust  prodnoed  in  the  Opera- 
tion of  cleaning  the  raw  cotton,  by  meane  of  an  inetnunent  properly  called  a 
Bcatcher,  bat  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  a  devil.  The  devil^s  dast,  there- 
fore,  ia  aimply  the  dnst  remored  from  the  raw  cotton  by  the  scatoher. 
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instance  of  the  fact  that  tmth  and  right  will  ultimatel j  pre- 
vail,  however  vehemently  they  may  be  denied,  or  however 
powerftiDy  they  may  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Christopher'B  motion  to  Substitute  a  higher  scale  of 
duties  for  that  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  was  rejected  on  a 
diyision  by  306  votes  to  104, 

We  shall  not  foUow  farther  the  almost  interminable  dis- 
cussions  to  which  the  goYemment  scheine  gave  rise,  but 
will  merely  add  that  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  passed  on  the  5th  of  April.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  various  amendments  were  moved,  some  by 
the  Promoters  of  free  trade  or  fixed  duties,  and  some  by  the 
advocates  of  higher  protection.  However,  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  there  was  a  go- 
vernment  in  office  that  was  able  to  command  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament  without  appealing  to  the  forbear- 
ance  or  working  on  the  fears  of  their  opponents ;  and  so 
the  measure  was  carried  through  the  two  houses  without 
any  hostüe  amendment  having  been  introdueed  into  it. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  to  deal  with  was  the  finandal  condition  of  the  country. 
There  was  an  estimated  defidency  in  the  revenue  for  the 
ensuing  year  of  2,570,000/.,  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  a 
considerable  sum  of  uncertain  amount  on  account  of  China 
and  India.  This  deficiency  Sür  Robert  had  pledged  himself 
to  make  up ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  that  was  feit  in  his 
determination  to  keep  this  promise,  and  his  ability  to  fulfil 
it,  that  had  contributed  more  than  anything  eise  to  procure 
the  retum  of  so  large  a  number  of  his  followers  to  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  constituencies  of  the  empire  feit 
that  an  emergency  had  arisen  which  could  only  be  properly 
dealt  with  by  a  great  financier,  and  Peel  was  the  man  whose 
finandsd  skill  and  dexterity  commanded  the  greatest  amount 
of  confidence.  His  plans  were  therefore  looked  for  with  an 
VOL.  n.  H 
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eamest  expectation  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  his  alter- 
ations  in  the  com-Iaws  Lad  been  anticipated. 

The  great  deficiency  we  have  just  mentioned  arose  from 
a  variety  of  caiises.  The  revenue  had  been  diminished  by  a 
series  of  bad  harvests,  and  by  some  of  the  refonns  which  the 
Melbourne  government  had  introdueed,  especially  the  great 
postal  reform.  On  the  other  band,  the  expenditnre  had  been 
increased  mainly  by  several  trifiing  but  costly  wars  in  which 
the  coiintry  had  been  engaged,  but  particnlarly  by  a  war 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  China.  This  war  had  arisen 
out  of  disputes  between  the  English  and  Chinese  authorities 
respecting  the  introduction  of  opium  into  China.  The  former 
had  supported  their  countrymen  in  carrying  on  an  illicit 
trade  in  that  pernicious  drug,  the  introduction  of  which  waa 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  contempt  on 
one  side  was  met  by  insolence  on  the  other;  and  thus  the 
two  countries  gradually  drifted  into  a  war.  Of  course  the 
miserable  junks  and  pasteboard  forts  of  the  Chinese  could 
not  withstand  the  attacks  of  our  men-of-war,  nor  were  their 
troops,  though  they  fought  bravely,  any  match  for  the  dis- 
ciplined  valour  and  superior  weapons  of  the  British  army. 
The  result  of  the  contest  was,  that  the  Chinese  were  com- 
pelled  to  pay  to  our  government  the  amount  of  21,000,000 
dols.,  equivalent  to  4,375,000/.,  by  instalments,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  6,000,000  dols.,  or  1,250,000/., 
which  they  had  already  paid  as  a  compensation  to  the  mer- 
chants  for  the  opium  that  had  been  destroyed.  Both  sides 
were  greatly  to  blame ;  but  the  unfortunate  Chinese,  if  not 
the  chief  offenders,  were  at  all  events  the  chief  sufferers  by 
this  unnecessary  war.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  pledged  him- 
self  to  find  the  means  of  supplying  the  large  deficiency 
which  had  grown  up  under  his  predecessors.  The  task  he 
had  thus  imdertaken  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  taxation 
of  the  country  was  already  heavy,  and  as  it  applied  to  al- 
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most  every  articie  that  could  possibly  be  taxed,  it  did  not 
seem  to  admit  of  much  increase.  But  the  new  minister  had 
detennined  to  do  much  more  ihan  to  accomplish  the  task 
he  had  undertaken.  He  wonld  not  only  fill  up  the  g^lf  of 
deficiencjy  but  he  would  obtain  a  surplus,  which  he  would 
äpplj  to  the  remission  of  taxes  that  weighed  heavily  on  the 
Springs  of  industry,  even  though  their  removal  would  entail 
a  great  loss  of  revenue.  The  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  was  the  imposition  of  an  income  and 
property  tax;  an  impost  which  had  been  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  resource  on  which  govemment  might  fall  back  in 
case  the  coimtry  should  be  engaged  in  a  formidable  war ; 
a  most  impopular  tax,  and  one  which  it  was  therefore  be- 
lieved  by  his  opponents  that  Sir  R.  Peel  would  not  have 
the  moral  courage  to  propose,  nor  the  country  consent  to 
accept.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  country  would  not 
have  Bubmitted  to  it,  if  its  acqaiescence  had  not  been  in- 
geniously  purchased  by  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  bur- 
densome  and  mischievous  taxes  on  750  out  of  1200  articles 
which  at  that  time  were  subject  to  customs  duties.  Thus 
the  minister  made  the  income-tax  almost  populär  by  mak- 
ing  it  the  means  of  the  remission  of  a  great  quantity  of 
taxation,  which,  though  much  less  in  amount  than  the 
tax  it  was  proposed  to  impose,  galled  and  shackled  in- 
dustry  at  every  tum,  and  was  more  vexatious  than  the 
income-tax  itself.  He  thus  inaugnrated  a  new  system 
of  finance,  which  he  afterwards  pushed  to  an  extent  that 
he  had  not  originally  contemplated,  which  has  been  still 
farther  developed  by  his  successors,  and  still  continues  to 
be  carried  forward,  in  the  gradual  Substitution  of  direct 
for  indirect  taxation.  But  in  doing  this  he  did  not  venture 
to  recommend  that  the  income-tax  should  be  saddled  on 
the  country  as  a  permanent  institution;  but  proposed  it 
with  the  expectation  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  having 
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accomplisKed  the  objects  for  which  it  waB  imposed,  he  or 
the  minister  of  the  day  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  it* 

We  will  not,  however,  forestall  Sir  Robert'ß  etatement, 
but  allow  him  to  speak  for  himsel^  only  with  the  conden- 
sation  which  the  limits  of  our  work,  and  probably  too  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  render  it  necessary  that  we  ehoiilcL 
employ,  On  the  llth  of  March  the  Statement  was  made 
in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  a  honse  crowded  in 
every  part,  and  Kstening  to  the  Speaker  with  the  most  pro- 
found  attention. 

*  The  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  calcnlated  the 
probable  revenue  for  the  year  ending  April  1842  at  48,310,000i,, 
and  the  probable  expenditure  at  50,819,000/.,  and  the  conse- 
quent  defioiency  at  2,509,000/.  A  farther  probable  outlay 
must  be  provided  for  in  respect  of  the  war  in  China,  some- 
thing  must  be  made  good  for  Australia,  and  something  in 
Canada,  and  a  considerable  addition  must  be  made  to  the 
army  estimates  on  account  of  the  war  in  Aifghanistan.  The 
finances  of  India,  too,  require  attention.  If  Indian  credit 
should  be  shaken,  the  credit  of  England  will  be  affected ; 
and  the  present  State  of  Indian  finance  is  not  a  consolatory 
one.  I  fear  that  the  deficit  thereupon  in  the  two  years  end- 
ing May  next  will  not  be  less  than  4,700,000/.  How,  then, 
are  these  deficiencies  at  home  and  in  India  to  be  met!  Shall 
we  persevere  in  the  miserable  system  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  System  of  loans  and  exchequer  biUs,  the  system  of  per- 
manent addition  to  the  debt?  When  the  post-office  revenue 
was  abandoned — ^a  surrender  which  I  dissuaded — the  Parlia- 
ment  which  gave  it  up  engaged  to  grant  some  other  supply 
in  its  stead.  Shall  I  impose  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  lifet 
I  caimot  consent  to  place  burdens  on  the  labouring  classes; 
and  if  the  house  attempts  that,  recent  experience  proves 
that  it  will  be  defeated.  The  late  goyemment  proposed  au 
additionsd  fiye  per  cent  on  the  customs  and  excise,  and  of 
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ten  per  cent  on  the  assessed  taxes.  Last  year  the  additional 
percentage  on  the  customs  and  ezcise,  instead  of  producing 
5t  on  each  lOOZ.,  had  produced  only  about  10«. ;  but  the  per- 
centage on  the  assessed  taxes  had  produced  considerablj 
more  than  the  estimated  result  of  lOZ.  for  each  lOOL  These 
£aKst8  prove  that  the  country  has  here  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.  Setting  aside,  there- 
fore,  these  resources,  I  ask,  shall  I  revive  old  taxes  1  Shall 
I  resort  to  locomotion!  Fm  reluctant  to  tax  the  means  of 
transferring  from  place  to  place  the  labour  ofthose  whose 
labour  is  their  only  capital.  A  question  was  raised  by  the 
late  goyemment,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
increased  revenue  from  diminished  taxation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  nation's  revenue  may  be  eventually  increased  by 
diminished  taxation;  but  the  first  effect  is  a  fall  in  the  re- 
venue, and  a  long  interval  is  found  necessaiy  to  restore  the 
amoimt.  I  will  now,  therefore,  state  the  measure  which, 
under  a  deep  conviction  of  its  necessity,  I  am  prepared  to 
propose,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will  benefit  the  country, 
not  only  in  her  pecuniary  interests,  but  in  her  security  and 
her  character. 

*  I  shall  propose,  for  a  period  to  be  limited,  an  income- 
tax  of  not  more  than  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  about  three  per 
cent,  from  which  I  would  exempt  all  incomes  under  150/., 
and  in  which  I  would  include  not  only  landed  but  funded 
property,  whether  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects  or  of  for- 
eigners.  I  estimate  the  assessible  yearly  value  of  the  land 
at  39,400,000/.;  of  houses,  at  25,000,000/.;  of  tithes,  shares 
in  railways,  mines,  and  other  similar  property,  at  8,400,000/.; 
total,  72,800,000/.  From  this  I  deduct  one-fourth  for  the 
exemption  I  propose  to  give  to  all  incomes  imder  150/. ;  and 
then  the  tax  thus  fer  will  give  me  1,600,000/.  The  occu- 
piers  of  land — assessed  at  half  their  rent — ^will  yield  120,000/. 
Next  comes  funded  property.    The  dividend  paid  in  1841 
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was  29,400,0002.,  from  which  I  will  deduct  one  million  in 
respect  of  the  savings-banks ;  but  I  muet  add  on  bank,  for- 
eign,  and  other  Stocks  1,500,000Z.,  making  a  total  of  almost 
30,000,000/.,  from  which  I  will  deduct  one-fourth  for  incomes 
linder  150/.  a  year,  and  then  the  proceeds  of  mj  tax  will  be 
646,000/,    I  now  amve  at  the  incomes  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions.    The  produce  I  expect  from  this  source  is  1,250,000/. 
From  the  income  of  public  offices  I  calculate  on  150,000/. 
The  total  will  be  3,771,000/.    The  view  of  the  govemment 
is,  that  the  impost  will  probably  require  to  be  continued  for 
five  years,  unless  in  case  of  such  a  revival  of  commercial 
prosperity  from  the  other  measures  I  am  about  to  propose 
as  might  induce  Parliament  to  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
vising  the  subject ;  but  I  wiU,  in  the  first  instance,  propose 
a  continuance  for  three  years  only.    With  regard  to  Ireland, 
I  should,  in  the  absence  of  all  machinery  for  coUecting,  pre- 
fer  to  raise  the  quota  of  that  country  by  other  means.    The 
first  of  these  will  be  the  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon  on  spirits, 
from  which  I  calculate  I  shall  receive  250,000/.;  and  the  other 
will  be  the  equalisation  of  the  stamp-duty  with  that  of  Eng^ 
land,  from  which  I  expect  to  receive  160,000/.    In  Great 
Britain,  however,  as  well  as  Ireland,  I  propose  to  reduce 
the  stamp  upon  charter  parties  and  bills  of  lading.     With 
respect  to  regulär  absentees  from  Ireland,  haying  no  call  of 
public  duty  to  fix  them  in  England,  I  propose  to  require 
from  them  the  same  property-tax  that  will  be  required  from 
residents  in  this  island.    Another  resource  will  be  a  tax  of 
4«.  on  coal  exported  in  British  vessels  from  this  coimtry. 
Such  a  tax  wiU  probably  yield  an  income  of  200,000/.,  and 
would  operate,  like  most  other  taxes,  as  an  encouragement 
to  native  industry. 

*  The  aggregate  revenue  from  all  these  sources  will  be 
4,380,000/.,  constituting  a  considerable  surplus  after  covering 
the  deficiency  on  the  votes  of  annual  expenditure.    This 
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Burplus  I  proposo  to  apply  in  relaxing  the  commercial  tariff. 
My  main  principle  has  been  removal  of  prohibition  and  re- 
duction  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  which  shonld  not  in  any 
case  exceed  five  per  cent.  I  shall  also  considerablj  diminish 
the  dnties  on  articles  partially  manufactnred,  the  highest 
being  twelve  per  cent ;  and  even  on  oomplete  manufactnres 
I  contemplate  that  the  maximum  should  not  in  general  ex- 
ceed twenty  per  cent.  I  now  lay  on  the  table  this  amended 
Scale  of  dnties,  which  has  been  distributed  into  twenty  dif- 
ferent  heads,  for  it  is  all  prepared.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  in 
abont  750  articles  there  has  been  an  abatement  of  duty  re- 
commended,  and  that  on  abont  450  the  duty  has  been  left 
untouched.  The  total  diminution  of  revenue  occasioned 
by  all  the  reductions  will  probably  be  not  more  than  abont 
270,0002.  On  sngar,  I  regret  to  say  that  ministers  cannot 
offer  any  reduction.  They  cannot  consent  to  let  in  the  sngars 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil  without  some  securities  on  the  snbject  of 
slavery  in  these  countries ;  and  we  think  that  to  reduce  the 
dnties  on  British  sugar,  without  a  corresponding  reduction 
on  foreign  sugars,  would  be  merely  to  give  the  British 
planters  a  monopoly  price,  without  advantage  to  the  British 
consumers.  The  present  prospects  of  supply  of  British  sugar 
are,  however,  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  On  the 
subject  of  timber,  my  measure  will  be  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  brought  forward  by  the  late  ministry.  I  advise  a 
great  reduction  of  duty,  which  will  benefit  all  classes,  from 
the  agriculturist  to  the  ship-builder ;  but  I  will  interpose 
protection  to  the  interests  of  the  Canadas,  and  admit  their 
timber  at  a  price  little  more  than  nominal.  I  will  lower  the 
duty  on  foreign  timber  to  25«.  a  load,  and  will  let  in  the 
timber  of  Canada  at  a  duty  of  Is.  I  also  propose  to  remit 
the  duty  on  the  export  of  certain  British  manufactnres,  and 
to  diminish  consideräbly  that  on  stage-coaches.  On  the 
whole,  these  reductions,  in  additionto  the  excess  of  expendi- 
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ttire  will  Increase  the  deficit  to  something  more,  3,700,000/1 ; 
bat  the  estimated  produce  of  the  newlj-proposed  sources  of 
income  will  not  onlj  cover  ihis,  but  leave  more  than  half  a 
million  Sterling  applicable  to  the  contingencies  of  onr  distant 
wars.' 

Thifl  plan  was  very  fevourably  received.      It  was  feit 
that  in  all  its  details  it  exhibited  the  band  of  a  master. 
It  was  true  that  its  proposer  was  still  fettered  bj  the 
trammels  of  protection ;  bat  the  tendencj  of  his  scheme 
was  in  fayonr  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the  te»- 
timonj  that  it  gave  to  the  soondness  of  these  principles 
was  the  more  valuable  becaase  it  was  involuntary.     The 
few  hearty  words  in  which  Lord  J,  Bassell  welcomed  the 
liberal  featore  of  Sir  R.  PeeFs  scheme  foand  an  echo  in 
all  parts  of  the  coantry.    However,  whon  the  measare  of  the 
goyerument  was  broaght  ander  the  discassion  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  a  streng  Opposition,  led  by  Lord  J.  Rassell,  was 
offered  to  the  proposal  of  the  income-tax,  which  was  evi- 
dently  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  badget,  and  the  re- 
moval  of  which  from  it  woald  have  frastrated  the  attempt 
to  make  those  large  commercial  redactions  which  more  espe- 
cially  recommended  the  scheme  to  the  favoar  of  the  nation. 
Some  members  of  the  Whig  party  strenaously  advocated  a 
property-tax  in  the  place  of  an  income-tax.    We  will  not 
weary  the  reader  with  a  reference  to  the  long  debates  on 
the  income-tax  bill,  and  the  varioas  amendments  that  were 
proposed  to  it.     It  is  safficient  to  say,  that  it  was  carried 
throagh  the  hoase  with  tolerable  speed,  and  that  on  every 
division  the  govemment  was  signally  victorioas.    The  ma- 
jority  for  the  third  reading  was  130.    The  measare  went 
throagh  the  apper  hoase  analtered,  and  was  passed  there 
by  a  majority  of  71. 

This  triamph  of  the  income-tax  involved  the  triamph 
of  the  new  tariff ;  for  it  was  evident  that  so  anpopalar  a 
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tax  woiild  not  have  been  supported  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houseSy  if  its  supporters  had  not  been  influenced  by 
the  hope  that  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  bj  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  duties  wonld  more  than  balance  the  in- 
cidence  and  the  hardships  of  an  impost  so  thoroughly  un- 
populär as  the  income-tax«  Some  important  alterations 
having  been  introduced,  in  consequence  of  representations 
made  to  the  govemment  bj  persona  whose  interests  thej 
affectedy  the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  tariff  thus 
amended  on  the  5th  of  May.  Long  discussions  ensued: 
every  detail  of  the  measure  wasjealously,  but  not  factiously, 
scrutinised ;  the  strengest  Opposition  was  that  made  to  the 
timber  duties,  the  duties  on  importation  of  cattle,  the  re- 
fusal  to  lower  the  duties  on  sugar,  and  to  the  general  policy 
ofthe  differential  duties,  which  were  another  fomi  of  pro- 
tection. As  the  diacussion  proceeded,  public  opinion  pro- 
nounced  itself  more  and  more  loudly  in  fiivour  of  the  new 
tari£  Particular  interests  might  complain  that  they  were 
un£Eiirly  treated,  but  on  the  whole  the  nation  was  satisfied. 
The  measure  was  carried  forward  yictoriously  through  both 
houses;  and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  it  would  re- 
medy the  disorders  ofthe  finances,  and  draw  after  it  a  great 
revival  of  national  prosperity.  The  income-tax  was  indeed 
a  bürden  that  the  people  bore  with  some  impatience ;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  the  new  customs  duties  would  enable  the 
govemment  to  withdraw  that  unpopidar  impost  at  the  end 
ofthe  three  years  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  bill  as  the 
term  of  its  duration ;  and  in  this  hope  the  bürden  was  borne 
patiently,  if  not  cheerfiJly. 

The  Copyright  question,  which  had  so  often  been  brought 
forward  by  Serjeant  Talfourd,  was  settled  during  this  Ses- 
sion, though  he  was  no  longer  in  the  house  to  advocate 
it.  There  were  many  considerations  which  weighed  with 
the  legislature,  and  prompted  it  to  perform  this  long-delayed 
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act  of  justice.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  lately  departed  amidst 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  all  regretted,  and  distresses  with 
which  the  whole  nation  sympathised.  The  sale  of  his 
works  was  the  onlj  resource  left  to  his  family;  and  the 
Copyright  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of  them,  the 
Waverley  Novels,  would  shortly  expire,  unless  the  legisla- 
ture  interposed  to  prolong  its  duration.  Wordsworth,  novr 
just  beginning  to  obtain  the  tardy  recognition  of  his  ge- 
nius,  was  likely  to  have  the  harvest  which  that  genius 
was  about  to  reap  snatched  firom  him  by  the  same  cause« 
Southey,  who  was  in  a  similar  position,  had  been  deterred 
firom  Publishing  a  great  work  by  the  well-grounded  appre- 
hension  that  the  finiit  of  his  labours  would  be  gathered  by 
some  adventurous  bookseller*  Charles  Dickens,  now  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  was  actively  pressing  the  measure. 
But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  that  influenced  the  house 
more  powerfiilly  than  the  following  characteristic  Petition 
addressed  to  it  by  one  whose  works  had  been  long  familiär 
to  almost  every  member  of  the  house  of  every  party ;  and 
which,  though  presented  in  1839,  was  not  allowed  to  be  for- 
gotten  by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  change. 

*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parlia- 
ment  assembled,  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Writer 
of  Books,  humbly  showeth, 

« That  your  petitioner  haa  mitten  certain  books,  being 
incited  thereto  by  various  innocent  or  laudable  consider- 
ations,  chiefly  by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  in 
the  end  be  found  to  be  worth  something.  That  your  peti- 
tioner had  not  the  happiness  to  receive  firom  Mr.  Thomas 
Tegg,  or  any  publisher,  republisher,  printer,  bookseller,  book- 
buyer,  or  other  the  like  man  or  body  of  men,  any  encourage- 
ment  or  countenance  in  writing  of  said  books,  or  to  discern 
any  chance  of  receiving  such ;  but  wrote  them  by  effort  of 
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hifl  own  and  the  favour  of  Heaven.  That  all  usefiil  labonr  is 
worthy  of  recompense ;  that  all  honest  labonr  is  wotthj  of  the 
chance  of  recompense ;  that  the  giving  and  assuring  to  each 
man  what  recompense  his  labour  has  actnally  merited,  may  be 
Said  to  be  the  bnsiness  of  all  legislation,  polity,  govemment 
and  social  arrangement  whatsoever  among  men ; — a  business 
indispensable  to  attempt,  impossible  to  accomplish  accur- 
ately,  difficult  to  accomplish  leithout  inaccuracies  that  become 
enormous»  insnpportable,  and  the  parent  of  social  confusions 
which  never  altogether  end.  That  your  petitioner  does  not 
nndertake  to  say  what  recompense  in  monej  this  labour  of 
his  may  deserve ;  whether  it  deserves  any  recompense  in 
money,  or  whether  money  in  any  quantity  conld  hire  him 
to  do  the  like.  That  this  his  labour  has  found  hitherto,  in 
money  or  money's  worth,  small  recompense  or  none ;  that 
he  is  by  no  means  sure  of  its  ever  finding  recompense,  but 
thinks  that,  if  so,  it  will  be  at  a  distant  time,  when  he,  the 
labourer,  will  probably  no  longer  be  in  need  of  money,  and 
those  dear  to  him  will  still  be  in  need  of  it.  That  the  law 
does  at  least  protect  all  persons  in  selling  the  production  of 
their  labour  at  what  they  can  get  for  it,  in  all  market-places, 
to  all  lengths  of  time.  Much  more  than  this  the  law  does  to 
many,  but  so  much  it  does  to  all,  and  less  than  this  to  none. 
That  your  petitioner  cannot  discover  himself  to  have  done 
unlawfully  in  this  his  said  labour  of  writing  books,  or  to  have 
become  criminal,  or  have  forfeited  the  law's  protection  there- 
by.  Ciontrariwise  your  petitioner  believes  firmly  that  he  is 
innocent  in  said  labour ;  that  if  he  be  found  in  the  long-run 
to  have  written  a  genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit  therein, 
and  desert  towards  England  and  English  and  other  men, 
will  be  cönsiderable,  not  easily  estimable  in  money ;  that  on 
the  other  hand,  if  his  book  proves  false  and  ephemeral,  he 
and  it  will  be  abolished  and  forgotten,  and  no  härm  done. 
That)  in  this  manner,  your  petitioner  plays  no  unfair  game 
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against  the  world :  hie  stake  being  life  itself,  so  to  speak  (for 
the  penalty  is  death  by  starvation),  and  the  world's  stake 
nothing  tili  once  it  see  the  dice  thrown ;  so  that  in  any  case 
the  world  cannot  lose.  That  in  the  happy  and  long-doubt- 
fiil  event  of  the  game's  going  in  his  favour,  your  petitioner 
submits  that  the  small  winnings  thereof  do  belong  to  him  or 
his,  and  that  no  other  mortal  has  justly  either  part  or  lot 
in  them  at  all,  now,  henceforth  or  forever.  May  it  therefore 
please  your  honourable  house  to  protect  him  in  said  happy 
and  long-doubtM  event ;  and  (by  passing  your  Copyright 
bill)  forbid  all  Thomas  Teggs  and  other  extraneous  persons, 
entirely  unconcemed  in  this  adventure  of  his,  to  steal  from 
him  his  small  winnings,  for  a  space  of  sixty  years  at  short- 
est.  After  sixty  years,  imless  your  honourable  house  provide 
otherwise,  they  may  begin  to  steal. 

*  And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray.    THOMAS  Carlyle.' 

The  sixty  years'  Copyright  asked  for  in  this  petition  and 
in  the  bill  originally  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  obtained ;  but  the  author  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
property  in  his  works  during  his  life,  and  his  family  con- 
tinued  to  possess  it  for  seven  years  after  his  death.  In  any 
case,  it  was  to  be  enjoyed  for  at  least  forty-two  years  by 
the  author  and  his  family. 

The  period  we  have  now  reached  was  honourably  distin- 
guished  by  disinterested  efforts  to  benefit  the  most  helpless 
and  unprotected  classes  of  society.  This  disposition  showed 
itself  in  Parliament  by  factory  bills,  education  bills,  and  bills 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  over-working  and  ill-treat- 
ment  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and  factories.  Out  of 
Parliament  it  displayed  itself  in  early-closing  movements, 
attempts  to  relieve  superannuated  and  infirm  govemesses, 
the  erection  of  model  cottages  and  lodging-houses,  and  many 
other  benevolent  and  philanthropic  works  or  designs. 
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The  great  ineasures,  of  which  we  have  followed  the  pro- 
gress  Tip  to  their  final  adoption,  were  the  chief  achievementB 
and  the  great  work  of  the  session  of  1842,  and  their  import- 
ance  fidlj  warranted  the  large  share  of  attention  that  was 
bestowed  on  them.  They  were  well  calcolated,  if  not  to 
remove,  at  least  to  alleviate  the  distress  which  prevailed 
at  this  time  thronghout  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the 
manu&cturing  districts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  distress  innu- 
merable  explanations  were  given.  By  some  it  was  ascribed 
to  the  employment  of  machinery ;  a  large  manufacturer  at 
Stockport  attributed  it  to  the  increased  capital  applied  to 
manufacturing  purposes;  others,  again,  contended  that  it 
arose  from  the  state  of  the  currency.  But  the  opinion  which 
found  the  strengest  expression,  and  which  was  daily  and 
hourly  spreading,  was,  that  the  com-laws,  by  interfering 
with  our  trade  with  other  countries,  and  by  causing  many 
branches  of  industry,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
carried  on  in  England,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Continent, 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  in 
England,  and  that  nothing  short  of  their  repeal  would  effeo- 
tually  relieve  it.  The  discontent  of  the  working  classes  found 
a  vent,  amongst  other  ways,  in  the  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  monster  Chartist  petition,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Another  highly  important  question,  which,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  during  this  session  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  was  that  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  mines  and  coUieries.  The  bill  intended  to  deal 
with  this  question  was  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley  (now  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury).  The  way  for  legislation  on  the  subject 
had  been  prepared  by  long  and  careful  inquiry.  A  com- 
mission,  moved  for  by  Lord  Ashley,  had  inquired  into  the 
subject,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  had  been  em- 
bodied  m,  a  report  presented  to  Parliament,  which  showed 
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the  absolute  necessity  that  existed  for  the  interference  of 
the  legislature.  They  found  that  children  of  seven,  six,  and 
even  four  jears  of  age  were  condemned  to  work  in  those 
dark  and  noisome  excavations.  Females,  sometimes  even 
pregnant  women,  were  employed  in  great  nmnbers  in  la- 
bours  utterly  unsuited  to  their  sex.  In  cases  where  the 
seam  of  coal  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
up,  both  women  and  children  were  obliged  to  crawl  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  like  beasts  of  bürden,  on  all  fours,  drag- 
ging behind  them  trucks  loaded  with  coals  fastened  to  their 
haunches;  and  all  this  often  in  water,  amidst  damp  and  cold, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  strongly  charged  with  carbonio- 
acid  gas,  and  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  moral  and  physical 
abominations.  The  regulär  hours  of  labour  for  these  un- 
fortunate  creatures  were  fourteen  or  sixteen  a  day,  and 
they  were  often  exceeded.  Women  went  up  from  the  pit 
to  be  confined,  and  were  down  again  at  their  dreadful  work 
in  less  than  a  week.  This  excessive  and  unnatural  toil 
produced  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  subjeeted  to 
it  the  effects  which  might  be  expected:  stunted  growths, 
crooked  spines,  crippled  gait,  heart  diseases,  ruptures, 
asthma,  premature  old  age,  and  early  death.  But  if  the 
health  of  those  who  laboured  in  these  dens  was  rapidly  un- 
dermined,  their  morals  were  still  more  speedily  corrupted. 
The  ferocity  of  the  men  was  worse  than  that  of  wild  beasts. 
The  children  who  were  employed  were  often  maimed  and 
even  killed  with  impmiity.  The  language  used  was  shock- 
ing,  and  drunkenness  almost  universal,  the  women  being 
in  these  respects  even  worse  than  the  men;  the  natural 
modesty  of  the  female  sex  was  altogether  cast  away,  and 
a  fijghtful  recklessness  prevailed,  which  often  led  to  acci- 
dents  by  which  great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
were  instantaneously  destroyed. 

Such  was  the  State  of  things  which  Lord  Ashley  brought 
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under  the  notice  of  Paxliament.  The  first  provision  of  his 
bin  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  fe- 
males  in  mines  and  collieries  under  anj  circumstances  what- 
ever.  The  next  forbad  the  employment  of  children  imder 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  bill  also  enacted  that  no  person 
imder  twenty-one  years  of  age  shoidd  in  any  mine  or  col- 
liery  be  allowed  to  act  as  an  engineer ;  becanse  it  had  been 
discoyered  by  the  investigations  of  the  commissioners,  that 
accidents  of  a  very  serions  and  even  fatal  character  had 
often  occnrred  in  consequence  of  the  management  of  steam- 
engines  being  intrusted  to  mere  children.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  the  entire  abolition  ofthe  System  ofappren- 
ticeship,  by  which  the  children  of  paupers  were  often  bound 
apprentices  to  the  owners  of  coal-mines,  and  compelled  to 
work  without  any  remuneration  tili  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  their  labom*  was  worth  from  20«.  to  25«.  a  week.  The 
motion  to  bring  in  this  bül  was  carried  without  any  expres- 
sion  of  dissent,  and  the  measure  went  through  its  farther 
stages  without  encountering  any  serious  Opposition.  In  the 
Upper  house  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  a  large  coal-owner, 
and  therefore  had  a  streng  pecuniary  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion,  moved  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months ;  but  the  motion  feil  to  the  ground  for  want 
of  a  seconder.  Amendments  proposed  by  the  govemment, 
and  designed  to  defer  the  period  at  which  the  prohibition 
of  the  labour  of  women  would  be  brought  into  Operation, 
to  regulato  the  hours  during  which  children  should  be 
employed  Underground,  and  to  allow  apprenticeship  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  eight  years  and  not  commencing  tili 
after  ten  years  of  age,  were  adopted ;  other  amendments 
were  rejected.  When  the  bill  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Ashley  agreed  to  accept  the  amendments 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  many  valuable  provisions 
that  the  bill  still  retained ;  and  so  it  finally  passed. 
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We  haye  seen  already  that  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  by  any  means  put  an  end  to  the  cor- 
nipt  practices  that  had  long  prevailed  at  elections,  and 
that  the  remedies  which  had  been  devised  for  thia  evil  had 
been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  ineffectual.  The  recent 
election  had  been  attended  by  more  corruption  than  ever. 
Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Carlton  Club  and  the 
Conservativeß  generally  to  raise  a  large  aum  to  *  fight  the 
battle  of  the  Constitution/  as  it  was  termed ;  and  the  Be- 
formers  and  the  Beform  Club,  though  less  able  and  less  will- 
ing  to  contribute,  had  done  what  they  could.  The  money 
expended  by  the  candidates  themselves  had  been  much 
greater  than  at  any  election  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  New  forma  of  bribery  and 
corruption  had  been  introduced,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
election  petitions  had  been  lodged.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  devices  had  been  employed  to  defeat  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  before  the  election  committees.  To  one  of  these 
especially  Mr.  Boebuck  drew  the  attention  of  the  house. 
He  stated  to  it,  that  he  had  streng  reasons  for  believing  that 
several  election  petitions  had  been  corruptly  compromised. 
In  these  cases  it  had  happened,  that  when  a  member  was 
charged  with  bribery  before  the  committee,  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  proceedings  would  end  in  the  declara^ 
tion  that  the  seat  was  void,  the  petition  was  suddenly 
withdrawn,  apparently  without  any  motive,  but  really  on 
the  strength  of  a  secret  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
sitting  member  and  his  principal  friends  to  use  their  best 
eflforts  to  procure  the  unopposed  retum  of  the  petitioner. 
Mr.  Boebuck,  in  bringing  the  matter  imder  the  notice  of  the 
house,  named  several  boroughs  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  these  corrupt  bargains,  and  interrogated  the  members  of 
those  boroughs  with  regard  to  them.    As  the  replies  they 
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made  to  his  questions  were  uiiBatisfactory,  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  The  report  of  this  committee,  fomided  on  careful 
and  Beeret  ezamination  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  fully 
confirmed  Mr.  Roebuck's  etatements.  It  denounced  the  prac- 
tices  which  he  had  immasked  as  violations  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  recommended  that  the  house  ehould  inquire 
into  all  cases  in  which  there  were  good  grounds  for  bus- 
pecting  that  they  had  been  resorted  to,  and  severely  punish 
those  who  were  proved  to  be  guilty  of  them.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended  thatno  new  writs  shoidd  be  issued 
for  Harwich,  Nottingham,  Lewes,  Beading,  Fahnouth,  and 
Penrhyn,  tili  &rther  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  house 
to  protect  the  pnrity  of  election  in  thoBe  boroughB. 

Comipt  practices  like  those  which  Mr.  Roebuck's  com- 
mittee had  exposed  were  so  common,  and  the  number  of 
members  interested  in  preventing  farther  proceedings  in  the 
matter  so  numerous,  that  the  first  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Roebuck  was  rejected  by  a  majority  sufficiently  large  to 
render  it  useless  to  press  the  others,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly  withdrawn.  The  govemment,  however,  determined 
to  show  their  disapproval  of  such  practices  by  refusing  to 
grant  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  to  mem- 
bers whom  they  had  reason  to  believe  to  have  entered  into 
these  objectionable  compromises;  and  thus  the  object  for 
which  they  were  made  was  defeated.  After  long  discus- 
sions  the  writs  to  boroughs  in  which  bribery  had  been 
shown  to  prevail  were  at  last  allowed  to  be  issued,  except 
in  the  case  of  Sudbury,  in  which  gross  and  systematic 
corruption  had  been  shown  to  have  been  carried  to  an 
extent  which  seemed  to  mark  it  out  for  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  re- 
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fiised  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's  committee,  ita  labours  were  not  thrown  away,  and  the 
facta  which  it  had  elicited  were  not  disregarded.  Lord  J. 
Russell  took  the  matter  up  by  introducing  a  bill  intended  to 
diminish  bribery,  check  corrupt  practices,  and  facilitate  the 
punishment  of  boroughs  in  which  corruption  could  be  proved 
to  have  generally  prevailed.  This  measure  was  tolerably 
well  cfidculated  to  effect  the  objects  it  had  in  view,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  members  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
who  promised  their  Cooperation  to  Lord  J.  Russell  in  his 
endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  practices  which  brought  dis- 
credit  on  our  institutions.  The  bill  accordingly  passed  the 
lower  house  with  a  few  modifications,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  without  any  change. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  was  busied  with  those 
great  financial  reforms  which  were  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  the  legislation  of  the  Session,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  engaged  in  the  other  house  in  proposing  to  it  measures 
of  legal  reform  which  were  no  less  imperatively  required. 
Bills  were  introduced  by  him  which  were  designed  to  im- 
prove  the  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  courts,  and  to  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  small  debts  by  establishing  county  courts,  or 
rather  by  improving  the  character  and  extending  the  Juris- 
diction of  Courts  which  already  existed  imder  that  name  to 
very  little  purpose,  because,  as  then  constituted,  they  af- 
forded  few  guarantees  of  the  impartiality  or  correctness  of 
their  decisions.  The  two  first  of  these  bills  were  passed ; 
the  third  was  withdrawn  at  a  late  period  of  the  Session  for 
want  of  time  to  carry  it  through.  Attempts  made  by  Lord 
Campbell  to  transfer  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton  to  amend 
the  marriage  laws,  were  defeated. 

Before  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston 
made  a  motion  for  a  retum  of  the  bills  that  had  been  intro- 
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diiced  during  the  Session,  in  order  to  gain  an  opportunity 
ofcriticisingthe  conduct  and  measures  of  the  goyemment, 
TBrhich  he  accnsed  them  of  borrowing  from  the  party  they 
had  tnmed  out  of  office.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  resisting  the  motion, 
raised  a  langh  at  the  expense  of  the  late  foreign  secretary 
by  observing,  that  the  motion  he  now  brought  forward  was 
copied  Word  for  word  from  a  motion  made  by  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  on  the  25th  of  May  1841.  He  then  replied  at  length 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  strictures,  dealing  with  bis  attacks 
point  by  point  in  a  light  jocular  style,  cansing  mnch  langh- 
ter,  and  eliciting  many  cheers,  but  fairly  laying  himself  open 
to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  serionsly  asked,  as  soon 
as  Sir  Robert  sat  down,  whether  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  revive  the 
old  quarreis  between  Whig  and  Tory.  The  Session  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  12th  of  August. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  two  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Queen,  which,  though  more  ludicrous  than  dangerous,  were 
still  deserving  of  serious  attention  on  aecount  of  the  alarm 
they  might  have  caused  to  her  Majesty,  and  still  more  so 
because  they  afforded  an  example  that  might  be  imitated 
by  more  dangerous  assailants.  On  the  30th  of  May  a  pistol 
was  fired  at  the  Queen  by  a  man  named  John  Francis; 
and  as  this  was  the  secoud  attempt  that  had  been  made  on 
her  Majesty's  life,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authoris- 
ing  the  courts  to  sentence  persons  guilty  of  similar  attempts 
in  future  to  imprisonment  for  a  time  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  and  to  periodical  personal  chastisement  during  their 
confinement.  By  this  act  the  process  of  conviction  was 
rendered  more  easy  than  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  the 
morbid  sympathy  which  was  sometimes  evoked  by  the  for- 
malities  of  a  trial  and  the  severity  of  the  penalties  for  that 
offence,  and  which  for  some  diseased  minds  is  not  wiih- 
out  its  attractions,  was  not  likely  to  be  excited  in  cases 
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where  the  process  was  simple,  and  the  punishment  rather 
ignominious  than  cniel.  But  as  this  act  was  passed  after 
the  attempt  made  by  Francis,  it  could  not  of  course  be 
applied  to  bis  case.  He  was  therefore  tried  nnder  the  old 
law  of  high  treason,  and  being  found  guilty  by  the  Jury, 
was  condemned  to  be  hung  and  quartered.  This  sentence, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  but  was  commuted  into  trans* 
portation  for  life.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this 
sentence,  on  the  3d  of  Jidy  a  deformed  dwarf  named  Bean 
levelled  an  old  rusty  pistol  at  the  Queen  as  she  passed  him 
in  her  carriage,  and  attempted  to  fire  it  at  her ;  but  fortun- 
ately  without  success,  as  it  did  not  explode.  It  appeared 
that  the  object  of  this  outrage  was  rather  to  alarm  than  in- 
jure  the  Queen,  or  to  secure  a  share  of  that  notoriety  which 
had  been  obtained  by  Oxford  and  Francis;  for  the  pistol  was 
found  on  examination  to  be  only  loaded  with  powder  and 
wadding.  Bean  was  therefore  sentenced  to  be  confined  in 
the  Millbank  penitentiary  for  eighteen  calendar  months. 

But  we  must  now  tum  to  India,  where  a  great  and  awful 
disaster,  shaking  our  empire  there  to  its  very  foundations, 
had  been  gallantly  and  terribly  redeemed.  The  country  of 
Affghanistan,  situated  at  the  north-westem  extremity  of 
our  Indian  possessions,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  warlike,  but 
barbarous  race  of  men,  and  defended  by  formidable  natural 
barriers,  had  been  occupied  by  a  British  force,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  stationed  at  Cabul.  The  narrative  we 
are  about  to  give  will  abundantly  show  the  impolicy  of  the 
resolution  which  the  Indian  govemment  had  adopted  in 
ordering  its  occupation.  The  communication  with  the 
troops  stationed  at  Cabul  was  carried  on  through  the  Koord 
Cabul  pass,  a  long  defile  which  a  small  body  of  determined 
men  might  defend  against  an  army.  The  custody  of  this 
pass  was  claimed  by  an  A£fghan  tribe,  who  called  them- 
selyes  Ghilzies,  and  the  Indian  govemment  wisely  thought 
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that  it  was  better  to  pay  them  to  keep  the  pass  open  for  our 
troops  and  convoya  than  to  be  obliged  to  force  it  every  tiine 
that  it  was  necessarj  to  commmiicate  with  Cabul.  The  Ghil- 
zies  seem  to  have  acted  with  good  faith,  and  as  long  as  onr 
part  of  the  bargain  was  carried  ont,  the  passage  of  our  troops 
backward  and  forward  was  undisputed,  although  the  Ghil- 
zies  had  been  much  irritated  bj  the  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary  storming  of  a  fort  held  by  some  of  their  tribe,  in  which 
several  of  its  defenders  were  killed.  Notwithstanding  this 
provocation,  they  continued  to  fnlfil  their  part  of  the  agree- 
menty  nntil  it  was  nnfortunately  violated  on  our  side  by 
the  negUgent  withholding  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  we  had 
stipulated  to  pay  them.  Indignant  at  what  naturally  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  breach  of  faith,  they  at  onee  rose  in  arms, 
stopped  the  pass,  cut  off  all  communication  between  Cabul 
and  British  India,  and  seized  a  Eafila  valued  at  20,000 
rupees.  General  Elphinstone,  who  commanded  the  English 
troops  at  Cabul,  finding  himself  thus  isolated,  at  onee  dis- 
patched  General  Säle  with  a  brigade  of  light  infantry 
and  sepoys,  with  Orders  to  clear  the  pass  and  restore  the 
communication.  The  general  encoimtered  a  brave  resist- 
ance  from  the  Ghilzies,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in 
his  leg ;  but  the  defiles,  though  defended  with  great  Court- 
age and  obstinacy,  were  successively  forced ;  and  the  troops 
reached  Gundamuck  on  the  30th  of  October  1841,  and  then 
fought  their  way  to  Jellalabad,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  November. 

While  General  Säle  was  still  struggling  through  the 
defiles  which  led  to  British  India,  General  Elphinstone  was 
displaying  an  infatuated  contempt  of  the  prowess  of  the 
barbarians  whose  country  he  occupied.  He  neglected  to 
take  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against  an  attack  from 
them.  His  troops  occupied  a  cantonment  commanded  on 
all  sides  by  the  forts  and  artillery  of  the  Affghans ;  and, 
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by  Ä  greater  and  more  irretrievable  blunder,  the  provi- 
sions  for  the  force  under  his  command  were  placed  in  an 
old  fort  at  some  distance  from  the  cantonment,  and  still 
lesB  defensible  than  that  which  the  troops  occupied.  One 
or  two  Affghan  chiefs  appear  to  have  ßeen  how  ßerionsly 
the  safety  of  the  troopa  waa  compromised  by  the  blundering 
diapositions  of  the  English  Commander,  and  to  have  deter- 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  them.  They  acted  with  conaum- 
mate  treachery  and  cunning.  The  following  memorandum, 
written  by  the  late  Sir  William  Macnaughten,  the  unfortunate 
envoy  of  the  British  govemment,  whoae  tragical  fate  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  relate,  shows  the  artifices 
to  which  they  had  recourse,  and  the  succesa  that  attended 
the  efforta  they  made  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  co- 
operate  with  them. 

'  The  immediate  cauae  of  this  outbreak  in  the  capital  was 
a  seditions  letter  addressed  by  Abdoolah  Khan  to  several 
chie&  of  influence  at  Cabul,  stating  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  envoy  to  seize  and  send  them  all  to  London.  The 
principal  rebels  met  on  the  previous  night,  and  relying  on 
the  inflammable  feelings  of  the  people  of  Cabul,  they  pre- 
tended  that  the  king  had  issued  an  order  to  put  all  infidels 
to  death,  having  previously  forged  an  order  from  him  for 
our  destruction,  by  the  common  process  of  washing  out  the 
Contents  of  a  genuine  paper  with  the  exception  of  the  seal, 
and  substituting  their  own  wicked  inventions.' 

The  outbreak  to  which  the  Affghans  had  thus  been  in- 
stigated  commenced  with  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  who  was  murdered,  together  with  his 
brother,  Lieutenant  Bumes,  and  Lieutenant  W.  Broadfoot. 
General  Elphinstone  now  prepared  for  defence.  He  brought 
the  forces  under  his  command  into  the  cantonment,  and  re- 
called  a  portion  of  the  force  he  had  sent  with  General  Säle 
to  assist  in  forcing  the  passes,  and  which  had  been  lefb  to 
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guard  them.  He  had  then  under  his  command  in  the  can- 
tonment  the  5th,  the  37th,  and  aportion  of  the  dth  sepoy 
regiments,  the  envoy'e  body-guard,  her  Majeaty's  44th  foot, 
two  troops  of  cavalry,  three  companies  of  the  Shah's  eap- 
pers  and  a  body  of  the  Company's  sappers,  five  «ix-poimder 
field-guns,  and  two  horse-artillery  gons.  In  all  the  general 
had  nnder  his  command  4500  fighting  men,  attended  by 
12,000  camp-followers,  besides  women  and  children.  A  vigor- 
ons  and  well-directed  attack  was  made  by  the  Affghans  on 
the  cantonment,  and  on  the  old  fort  in  which  the  provisions 
were  stored,  the  garrison  of  which  were  soon  compelled  to 
evacuate  it,  and  to  retire  into  the  cantonment,  leaving  the 
provisions  it  contained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  snpply 
was  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  chief ;  but  this  was  soon 
cat  off,  and  famine  stared  the  little  army  in  the  face.  Under 
such  circmnstances,  a  Wellington  or  a  Napier  would  pro- 
bably  have  Struck  some  decisive  blow,  which  would  have 
altogether  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs;  but  the  general 
and  Sir  William  Macnaughten  seem  to  have  thought  only 
of  negotiating ;  they  therefore  welcomed  an  offer  to  treat 
made  by  the  Affghan  chiefs.  But  the  terms  proposed  were 
so  hard,  that  the  envoy,  even  in  this  extremity,  refused  to 
listen  to  them ;  and  the  attack  was  cdnsequently  carried  on. 
The  rapid  diminution  of  the  small  stock  of  provisions  com- 
pelled him  to  reopen  the  negotiations,  and  a  Convention 
was  made,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were,  that  the 
British  should  at  once  evacuate  the  whole  of  Affghanistan, 
and  that  the  force  under  General  Elphinstone  should  be  pro- 
tected  and  supplied  with  food  by  the  Affghan  chiefs  during 
their  joumey  to  India.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  these  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
compel  the  British  to  surrender  unconditionally.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macnaughten  was  entrapped  into  an  interview  with 
some  of  the  Affghan  leaders,  and  foully  murdered.    General 
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Elphinstone,  compelled  by  his  necessitieB  to  negotiate,  in 
spite  of  this  proof  of  the  treachery  of  the  Affghans,  found 
hifi  Position  becoming  every  moment  worse.  At  length,  on 
the  6th  of  Januaiy,  1842,  he  commenced  one  of  the  most 
disastrouB  and  humiliating  retreats  that  has  ever  been  re- 
corded.  Akbar  Khan,  who  conducted  the  negotiations,  and 
who,  while  professing  to  wish  to  carry  out  the  stipnlations 
he  had  made  in  favonr  of  the  British,  was  really  directing 
the  Operations  against  them,  proposed  newand  harder  terms, 
and  required  several  officers  to  be  given  up  to  him  as  host- 
ages  for  their  fulfilment.  Nevertheless,  the  food  promised 
to  the  retreating  force  was  not  given,  and  the  attacks  on 
them  were  redoubled.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  snffer- 
ings  and  privations,  they  gallantly  fought  their  way  through 
the  EoordCabnl  pass,  thongh  assailed  with  great  fiiry  by  the 
Ghilzies,  who  defended  it  step  by  step.  Here  Akbar  Khan 
offered  to  protect  the  ladies  if  they  shonld  be  intrusted  to 
him ;  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  chance  of  preserv- 
ing  their  lives,  it  w€is  thought  better  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer,  in  accordance  with  which  Lady  Säle,  Lady  Mac- 
naughten,  and  six  other  ladies,  with  their  husbands,  were 
intrusted  to  him.  The  sepoys,  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
benumbed  by  cold,  were  unable  to  go  on,  and  were  mas- 
sacred  without  mercy  and  without  resistance.  The  British 
troops,  however,  still  held  together,  and  fought  their  way  for- 
ward.  Of  the  16,500  men  who  left  Cabul,  only  300  reached 
Jugdulluk,  after  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles,  in  a  miserable 
plight.  General  Elphinstone,  haying  agreed  to  confer  with 
Akbar  Khan,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  peaceable  retreat 
for  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops,  was  seized  and  made 
prisoner.  The  survivors,  wamed  by  a  note  from  him  of  his 
fate,  resumed  their  march  the  same  night,  through  snow 
and  intense  cold.  In  the  Jugdulluk  pass  the  attad:  was 
renewed;  and  as  the  little  troop  could  no  longer  be  kept 
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together,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  put  to  death.  A 
few  of  the  officers,  having  the  advantage  of  being  motmted, 
made  iheir  way  to  Gimdermuck.  Here  they  separated,  in 
Order  to  avoid  observatioii,  and  took  different  roads  to 
Jellalabad,  but  were  mnrdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
yQlages  throngh  which  they  passed.  One  only  escaped. 
Dr.  Brydon,  a  medical  man,  faint  and  wotinded,  on  the  13th 
of  January  reached  Jellalabad,  which  was  still  occupied  by 
the  force  that  had  been  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
General  Säle. 

While  one  part  of  the  British  army  by  which  Affghanistan 
had  been  occupied  was  thus  being  destroyed,  and  the  other 
portions  of  it  placed  in  a  very  perilous  position,  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  population  no  longer  restrained  by  the  prestige 
of  the  British  arms,  the  Indian  govemment  was  not  inao- 
tive.  Lord  Auckland,  the  govemor-general,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  retuming  to  England,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
sending  forward  to  Jellalabad  all  the  troops  he  could  collect. 
Reiterated  Orders  were  dispatched  to  Sir  Jasper  Nichols,  the 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  to  push  forward  to  Peshawur 
as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared.  But  before  Jellalabad 
could  be  reached,  the  Ehyber  pass,  a  long  and  dangerous 
defile,  must  be  traversed;  and  the  Ehyberees,  instigated 
partly  by  the  exhortations  of  Akbar  Khan,  and  partly  by 
their  own  hatred  of  the  British,  resolved  to  defend  it  with 
all  their  might.  A  first  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  made  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Wild,  was  repulsed.  General  Pol- 
lock came  up  with  large  reinforcements,  and  took  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  little  army,  which  now  amounted  to  8000  men. 
Knowing  that  everything  depended  on  dispatch,  he  endear- 
voured  to  purchase  from  the  Khyberees  permission  to  go 
through  the  pass  without  molestation,  and  the  agreement 
was  so  nearly  completed  that  a  small  instalment  was  ac- 
tually  paid  to  them ;  but  finding  that  they  were  not  to  be 
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depended  on,  and  determined  to  loee  no  time,  he  pressed 
on  withont  waitiDg  for  the  reinforcements,  amoimting  to 
4000  soldiers,  that  were  hastening  forward  to  join  him.  He 
forced  bis  way  through  defilee  which  had  hitherto  presented 
an  impassable  barrier  to  eveiy  army  that  had  attempted  to 
traverse  them,  if  withstood  by  a  resolute  enemy.  He  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  4000  who  had  been  left  behind, 
and  the  pass  was  held  for  the  British  army  by  a  body  of 
Sikh  troops. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  April  when  the  army  of  General 
Pollock  approached  Jellalabad,  and  saw  the  English  flag 
flying  over  the  fortress.  General  Säle  marched  into  the 
town  on  the  14th  of  November.  He  found  the  fortifications 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  far  too  extensive  to  be 
properly  defended  by  the  small  force  imder  his  command. 
There  were  provisions  for  only  a  few  days ;  and  the  whole 
population,  both  inside  and  outside  the  town,  was  savagely 
hostile.  Here,  however,  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and 
to  be  ready  to  afford  shelter,  and,  if  needed,  Cooperation  to 
the  army  of  General  Elphinstone,  in  case,  as  seemed  highly 
probable,  it  should  be  compelled  to  evacnate  Cabul,  and 
retreat  thi-ough  the  Koord  Cabul  pass.  Meanwhile  no  mes- 
senger and  no  intelligence  reached  him  from  the  army  from 
which  he  had  been  detached.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  five  days  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Brydon,  the 
general  received  a  summons  to  evacuate  Jellalabad  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention  which  had  been 
extortedfrom  General  Elphinstone  and  Sir  W.  Macnaughten, 
and  which  had  since  been  so  treacherously  violated.  General 
Säle,  though  of  course  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  re- 
fused  to  comply.  It  is  said  that  a  letter  from  his  brave 
wife  reached  him,  urging  him  to  take  this  resolution,  and 
declaring  that  the  writer  preferred  death  to  his  dishon- 
our.     His  troops,  though  sadly  disheartened,  and  exposed 
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to  terrible  privations  and  hardships,  laboured  inceeßaiitly 
to  raise  and  strengthen  the  ruinous  defences  of  the  town. 
But  after  they  had  made  coneiderable  progresB,  a  vio- 
lent  earthquake  tindid  the  work  which  had  been  accom- 
pliBhed  with  so  much  labour  and  imder  such  discourag- 
ing  circomstcuices.  But  we  will  leave  the  general  himself 
to  teil  the  tale  in  his  own  worda:  *A  tremendous  earth- 
quake shook  down  all  our  parapets  built  up  with  so  much 
labour,  injured  several  of  our  bastions,  cast  to  the  ground 
all  our  guard-houseSy  demolished  a  third  of  the  town,  made 
a  considerable  breach  in  the  rampart  of  a  curtain  in  the 
Peshawur  fiice,  and  reduced  the  Cabul  gate  to  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins.  It  savours  of  romance,  but  it  is  a  sober  &rct 
that  the  city  was  thrown  into  alarm,  within  the  space  of  a 
little  more  than  one  month,  by  the  repetition  of  füll  one 
himdred  shocks  of  this  terrific  phenomenon  of  nature.'  The 
mischief  thus  done  was  assiduously  repaired.  Akbar  Khan, 
accompanied  by  a  large  force,  and  flushed  with  the  success 
that  had  thus  £a,r  crowned  his  enterprise,  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  at  once  began  to  cut  off  foraging  parties, 
blockade  the  town,  and  compel  the  little  garrison  to  fight 
for  forage  imder  every  disadvantage.  Profiting  by  his  great 
superiority  in  cavalry,  he  kept  them  dosely  shut  up  within 
the  walls,  hoping  that  the  want  of  supplies  would  speedily 
compel  them  to  surrender.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  British 
sallied  out  in  force,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to- 
wards  Cabul.  On  the  way  Akbar  Ehan's  barbarous  foUowers 
gradually  feil  away  from  him,  and  retumed  to  their  own 
homes;  so  that  at  length  he  was  left  almost  without  at- 
tendants. 

General  Pollock  was  in  no  haste  to  foUow  him.  The 
enterprise  before  him  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
required  ample  preparations  to  be  made  for  it.    It  was  not 
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therefore  tili  the  20th  of  August  that  he  began  to  advance 
towards  those  fatal  passeB  which  General  Säle  had  forced 
with  so  much  difficulty,  and  in  wbich  the  army  of  General 
Elphinstone  had  perished.  The  Ghilzies  were  again  on 
the  alert  to  resiet  the  British  Invasion.  Every  height  was 
crowned  with  large  bodies  of  them,  very  advantageously 
postedy  and  protected  by  such  defences  as  they  had  been 
able  to  erect.  These  obstacles  to  the  march  of  our  troops 
through  the  defiles  were  removed  one  after  another  in  spite 
of  the  stubbom  resistance  made  to  the  British  attacks.  At 
length  in  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  a  very  narrow  and  difficult 
pass,  the  Affghans  made  their  last  stand,  and  our  troops 
won  a  great  and  decisive  victory,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
farther  resistance  and  opened  the  way  to  Cabul.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  allow  General  Pollock  to  teil  the  story  of  this 
great  and  decisive  contest  in  his  own  graphic  words. 

*  The  Valley  of  Tezeen,  where  we  were  encamped,  is  com- 
pletely  encircled  by  lofty  hills ;  and  on  the  moming  of  the 
12th  it  was  perceived  that  the  Affghans  had  occupied  in 
great  force  every  height  not  already  crowned  by  our  troops. 
I  commenced  my  march  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tezeen 
pass,  where  I  had  left  two  gims,  two  squadrons  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's  3d  dragoons,  a  party  of  the  first  light  cavalry,  and 
the  third  irregulär  cavalry.  The  enemy's  horse  appeared  in 
the  Valley  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  baggage ; 
but  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  State  that  the  dra- 
goons and  native  cavalry  (regulär  and  irregulär)  made  a 
most  brilliant  charge,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  enemy's  force  was  completely  routed,  and  a 
number  of  them  cut  up.  The  pass  of  Tezeen  affords  great 
advantages  to  an  enemy  occupying  the  heights;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  Mahomed  Akbar  neglected  nothing  to 
render  its  natural  difficulties  as  formidable  as  numbers  could 
make  it.    Our  troops  mounted  the  heights ;  the  Affghans, 
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contrary  to  their  general  custom,  advanced  to  meet  them ; 
and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued ;  indeed,  the  defence  was 
so  obstinate,  that  the  British  bayonet  in  many  instances 
alone  decided  the  contest.  The  light  Company  of  her  Ma- 
jesty'ß  9th  foot,  led  by  Captain  Lushington  (who,  I  regret 
to  say,  was  wounded  in  the  head),  ascended  the  hüls  on 
the  left  of  the  pass  iinder  a  heavy  cross  fire,  charged  and 
overthrew  their  opponents,  leaving  several  horses  and  their 
riders,  supposed  to  be  chiefs,  dead  on  the  hill.  The  slangh- 
ter  was  considerable,  and  the  fight  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  the  enemy  appearing  resolved  that 
we  should  not  ascend  the  Haft  Eothul.  One  spirit  seemed 
to  pervade  all,  and  a  determination  to  conquer  overcame 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  at  length 
forced  firom  their  nnmerons  and  strong  positions,  and  onr 
troops  mounted  the  Haft  Kothul,  giving  three  cheers  when 
they  reached  the  summit.  Here  Lieutenant  Cunningham, 
with  a  party  of  sappers,  pressed  the  enemy  so  hard,  that 
they  left  in  their  precipitation  a  twenty-four  poimder  howit- 
zer  and  limber,  carrying  off  the  draught  bnllocks.  Having 
heard  that  another  gun  had  been  seen,  and  concluding  that 
it  conld  not  have  gone  very  far,  I  detached  a  squadron  of 
dragoons  imder  Captain  Tritton,  and  two  horse-artillery 
guns  under  Major  Delafosse,  in  piu-suit ;  the  gun  (a  twelve- 
pounder  ho  witzer),  with  bullocks  su£5lcient  for  the  two  guns, 
were  soon  captured.  The  dragoons  soon  got  among  the 
enemy,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  up  many  of  them.  Captain 
Broadfoot  with  the  sappers  advanced,  and  with  the  dragoons 
happened  to  fall  in  with  another  part  of  the  enemy,  of  whom 
upwards  of  twenty  were  killed.  I  have  ascertained  there 
were  about  16,000  men  in  the  field  opposed  to  me,  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  whom  were  cavalry.  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan, 
Mahomed  Shah  Khan,  Ameer  Oolbe,  and  many  other  chiefs, 
with  their  foUowers,  were  present.' 
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The  Koord  Cabul  pass,  the  scene  of  so  much  slaughter, 
was  traversed  without  resistance,  and  the  British  flag  once 
more  waved  over  the  cdtadel  of  Cabul.  The  prisoners  were 
recovered,  bnt  not  withont  some  difficnlty;  and  now  came 
the  day  of  vengeance.  The  town  of  Istalif,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  the  Aifghan  chiefs  had  retired  with  their  wives 
and  children  becanse  it  was  supposed  to  be  almost  impreg- 
nable,  was  stonned  by  a  force  composed  of  British  and 
Indian  soldiers,  who  in  their  rage  gave  no  qnarter,  pntting 
every  male  in  the  place  to  death,  and  pillaging  in  a  manner 
disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  British  arms.  In  Cabul 
too  a  Signal  and  memorable  example  was  made.  The  body 
of  Sir  W.  Macnaughten,  afber  his  assassination,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace  in  the  great  bazaar  of 
Cabul.  This  building  was  the  pride  and  chief  omament  of 
the  city.  It  was  the  emporium  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and 
was  renowned  at  once  for  the  antiquity  of  its  associations 
and  the  majesty  of  its  architecture.  This  building  was  com- 
pletely  destroyed^  The  greater  part  of  the  city  was  also 
levelled,  except  those  quarters  whose  inhabitants  throughout 
these  troubles  had  adhered  to  our  cause.  Having  Struck 
this  blow,  having  signally  punished  as  far  as  possible  the  au« 
thors  of  the  late  disasters,  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  govemmeat  of  Affghanistan,  the  Indian  govemment 
wisely  determined  that  our  armies  should  abandon  a  coun- 
try  they  never  ought  to  have  entered,  and  should  leave 
the  inhabitants  to  settle  their  own  form  of  govemment  as 
best  they  could. 

But  there  was  yet  another  body  of  troops  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  very  critical  position  through  the  events 
we  have  narrated.  General  Nott,  with  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  was  stationed  near  Cundahar.  The  Affghans,  em- 
boldened  by  the  destruction  of  General  Elphinstone's  army, 
ventured  to  attack  him ;  but  he  marched  out  to  meet  them 
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with  four  regiments  and  a  thonBand  horse,  and  completely 
defeated  them.  He  was  then  summoned,  as  General  Säle 
had  been,  to  fiilfil  the  Convention  which  General  Elphinstone 
had  signed,  and  to  withdraw  bis  troops  from  Affghanistan. 
But  thifl  summons  he  peremptorily  refiiBed  to  obey.  Mean- 
while  General  England,  who  commanded  in  the  part  of  India 
which  was  next  to  the  poßition  occupied  by  General  Nott, 
attempted,  but  with  ill  euccess,  to  force  bis  way  throngh 
the  defiles  which  lead  to  Gundahar,  and  to  effect  a  jnnction 
with  him.  Having  leamed  the  tme  State  of  affaira  at  Cabnl, 
General  Nott  resolved  to  coöperate  with  General  Pollock, 
who  was  then  making  bis  way  throngh  the  long  series  of 
defiles  which  intervened  between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul. 
On  bis  way  he  enconntered  an  Affghan  army  twice  as  nu- 
merons  as  that  nnder  bis  own  command,  well  disciplined 
and  ftdl  of  resolution,  but  which  he  nevertbeless  completely 
routed.  He  then  took  Ghuznee,  and  destroyed  its  fortifica- 
tions.  In  bis  advance  from  this  place  he  feil  in  with  an- 
other  body  of  12,000  Affghans  occupying  streng  positions, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  British  troops.  This 
obstacle  being  overcome,  he  pursued  bis  onward  march  with- 
out  meeting  any  resistance,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Ge- 
neral Pollock  without  farther  molestation.  The  two  armies 
then  marched  down  those  disastrous  passes,  which  had  been 
the  scenes  of  so  much  slaughter ;  the  sight  of  the  unburied 
skeletons  of  their  comrades  maddened  the  soldiers,  and  they 
took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
without  attempting  to  discriminate  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  These  great  achievements,  important  not 
so  much  in  tbemselves  as  on  account  of  the  effect  they 
had  in  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  British  arms,  not  in 
India  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  world,  were  officially 
communicated  to  the  different  govemments  and  to  the  peo- 
ple  of  India  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
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the  new  govemor-general  of  India,  which  we  give  at  length, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  anTthing  it  contains,  as  on  ao- 
count  of  the  vehement  feeling  it  exdted  in  England,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  and  treated  by  the  legis- 
lature  at  home. 

Proclamation  from  the  Govemor- General  to  all  the  Princes 

and  Chiefs  and  People  of  Indio. 

*My  Brothers  and  my  Friends, — Our  victorions  army 
nears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triomph  from 
Affghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee.  The  insult  of  eight  hun- 
dred years  is  at  l€i8t  avenged ;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnauth,  so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  be- 
come  the  proudest  record  of  your  national  glory,  the  proof  of 
your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  of  the  Indus.  To 
you,  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwanah,  of  Malwa, 
and  Ghuzerat,  I  shall  commit  this  glorious  trophy  of  success- 
ful  war.  You  will  yourselves,  with  all  honour,  transmit  the 
gates  of  sandal  wood  through  your  respective  territories  to 
the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth.*  The  chiefs  of  Sirhind 
shall  be  informed  at  what  time  our  victorious  army  will  first 
deliver  the  gates  of  the  temple  into  their  guardianship  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sutiej. 

*  My  Brothers  and  my  Friends,  I  have  ever  relied  with 
confidence  upon  your  attachment  to  the  British  govemment. 
You  see  how  worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  when,  re- 
garding  your  honom:  as  its  own,  it  exerts  the  power  of  its 
aims  to  restore  to  you  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
so  long  the  memorial  of  your  subjection  to  the  Affghans. 
For  myself,  identified  witli  you  in  interest  and  in  feeling,  I 

*  These  expressiosB  were  anggested  by  an  nnfortiinate  error  into  whioh 
Lord  Ellenborongb  bad  fallen :  be  was  not  aware  that  tbe  temple  to  which  he 
referred  in  these  terms  no  longer  existed ;  and  it  was  at  first  snpposed  that  he 
intended  to  effect  its  restoration  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  goyemment. 
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regard  with  all  your  own  enthusiasm  the  high  achievements 
ofthat  heroic  army,  reflecting  alike  immortal  honour  on  my 
native  and  on  my  adopted  country.  To  preserve  and  to 
improve  the  happy  union  of  our  two  countries,  necessary  as 
it  ia  to  the  welfare  of  both,  is  the  constant  object  of  my 
thonghts.  Upon  that  nnion  depends  the  security  of  every . 
ally  as  well  as  of  every  subject  of  the  British  govemment 
from  the  miseriea  whereby  in  fonner  times  India  was  af- 
fiicted;  through  that  alone  has  onr  army  now  waved  its 
triumphant  Standards  over  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee,  and  planted 
thcm  on  the  Bala  Hissa  of  Cabul. 

*May  the  good  Providence  which  has  hitherto  so  mani- 
festly  protected  me  still  extend  to  me  its  favonr,  that  I  may 
so  nse  the  power  so  intrusted  to  my  hands,  as  to  advance 
your  prosperity,  and  secnre  your  happiness,  by  placing  the 
tmion  of  our  two  countries  upon  foundations  which  may 
render  it  etemal  1' 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  History  to 
refer  to  the  reception  given  to  this  extraordinary  state  paper 
in  the  country  to  which  it  was  addressed ;  but  in  England 
it  met  with  a  degree  of  reprobation  perhaps  more  severe 
than  it  deserved.  Many  regarded  what  was  really  an  at- 
tempt  made  by  Lord  EUenborough  to  accommodate  his  lan- 
guage  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  which  he  was  appointed  to  govem  as  a  positive 
homage  to  their  idolatry,  and  a  Virtual  denial  of  Christianity. 
Others,  who  took  a  more  indulgent  view  of  the  proclama- 
tion,  derided  the  style  and  censiired  the  taste  of  the  luckless 
document.  All  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  condemned 
it;  even  the  ministers  by  whom  Lord  EUenborough  hadbeen 
sent  out  did  not  venture  to  defend  it.  The  spirit  of  party 
laid  hold  of  it.  The  successes  that  had  been  achieved  in 
India  tended  to  strengthen  the  administration  under  :whose 
auspices  they  had  been  gained,  and  to  throw  discredit  on 

VOL.  n.  K 
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that  which  was  in  power  when  the  difiasters  which  preceded 
them  had  occurred.  The  consequence  was  a  strong  mani- 
festation  ofthat  party  spirit  which  seems  to  be  the  ahnost  ne- 
cessary  alloy  of  the  many  advantages  of  a  free  govemment, 
and  which  leads  public  men  too  often  to  regard  almost  every 
question  with  a  view  to  the  nse  that  may  be  made  of  it  to 
strengthen  one  party  or  injure  the  other;  and  so  it  happened 
that  when  the  events  we  have  thus  succinctly  related  came 
imder  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  much  more  was  said 
about  the  gates  of  Somnauth  and  the  supposed  idolatrous 
tendencies  of  the  governor-general  than  about  the  infinitely 
more  important  military  and  political  questions  that  these 
momentous  events  ought  to  have  suggested. 

The  year  1843  commenced  ominously.  The  distress  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  was  still  increasing,  and  the  revenue 
still  diminishing.  Some  ascribed  this  unfortnnate  state  of 
things  to  the  insurrection,  some  to  the  com-laws,  some  to  the 
Chartist  agitation ;  but  the  real  explanation  was  to  be  fonnd 
in  a  series  of  deficient  harvests,  the  calamitous  effects  of 
which  would  have  been  diminished  by  a  free  importation  of 
com.  Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  2d  of 
February.  The  announcements  made  in  the  Queen's  speech 
of  the  measures  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  were  more 
than  usually  vague,  except  with  regard  to  law-reform;  a 
subject  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  left  over 
from  the  last  Session.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  speech, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  large  amount  of  criticism, 
and  having  given  rise  to  long  discussions  on  the  condnct  of 
the  governor-general,  as  well  as  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
laws  and  of  the  income  tax,  was  adopted  unanimonsly  by 
both  houses. 

The  long  debate  on  the  address  was  followed  by  €tnother 
long  debate  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Lord  Howick 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
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of  the  distress,  the  severity  of  which  was  acknowledged  on 
all  hands.  The  discussion  was  chiefly  on  the  question  of 
free  trade ;  and  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  language 
used  hy  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  for  the  fraiikness  with  which  they  admitted  the  general 
soundness  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  while  pleading  for 
the  continuance  of  protection  to  agriculture,  on  the  groimd 
of  the  interests  which  had  grown  up  imder  it.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  the  most  advanced  free-traders 
was  as  to  the  time  when  free-trade  principles  should  be  car- 
ried  out.  They  were  gradually  and  cautiously  paving  the 
way  for  the  repeal  of  duties  whicli  the  others  wished  to 
abolish  withont  delay.  They  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
necessity  for  a  repeal  or  a  modification  of  the  taxes  on  food 
was  daily  and  hourly  growing  more  imperative, — as,  with 
a  popnlation  increasing  every  year  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
persons,  the  bürden  of  the  com-laws  must  needs  become 
progressively  more  heavy.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Century  England  was  perhaps  capable  of  producing  corn 
sufBcient,  or  nearly  sufßcient,  for  all  her  inhabitants;  but 
as  her  population  increased,  the  homensupply  feil  more  and 
more  short  of  its  requirements,  and  importation  from  other 
countries  became  more  and  more  needful.  It  was  beooming 
clear  to  all  men  who  thought  on  the  subject,  that  the  impost 
could  not  be  maintained  much  longer,  especially  in  seasons 
of  commercial  and  agricultural  depression.  The  discussion 
showed  that  the  house  instinctively  anticipated  the  result  of 
such  an  inquiry  as  Lord  Howick  asked  for ;  but  the  division 
proved  that  this  was  a  result  which  the  majority  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  accept.    The  numbers  were : 

Againat  the  motion 306 

Forit 191 

Majority  against  the  motion    .  .115 
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An  incident  that  occurred  in  this  debate  elicited  at  tho 
time  a  very  strong  feeling,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  Bwell  the 
majority  by  which  the  motion  wsb  refused.  On  the  2l8t 
of  January,  Mr.  Dnimond,  the  private  secretary  and  confi- 
dential  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  fired  at  and  mortally 
wounded  in  the  open  day,  as  he  was  Walking  from  Char- 
ing-cross  towards  Whitehall,  by  a  man  named  M*Naughten, 
who  appeared  to  be  insane.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
assassin  had  mistaken  Mr.  Drumond  for  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  had  intended  to  murder  the  premier.  This  event  pro- 
duced  a  very  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  was 
feit  by  no  one  more  acutely  than  by  Sir  Robert  himself. 
When  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Lord  How- 
ick's  motion,  Mr.  Cobden,  repeating  an  expression  he  had 
already  employed  elsewhere,  declared  that  he  held  the 
prime  minister  as  *  individually  responsible'  for  what  might 
happen  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  suffering  at  the  time 
&om  nervous  depression,  intensified  by  the  feeling  that 
he  was  overmatched  in  argument,  passionately  laid  hold 
of  the  phrase,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  to  menace  him 
with  the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  unfortunate  friend,  and, 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  his  foUowers,  indignantly  stig- 
matised  it  €is  intended  to  hold  him  up  as  a  mark  for  the 
pistol  of  the  assassin.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Cobden  attempt  to 
disavow  the  Interpretation  that  had  been  put  on  his  words. 
In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  disavow  a  design  so  foreign  to  his 
character.  The  house  clamorously  refiised  to  listen  to  him. 
However,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  hearing,  and  in  giving  an  explanation  of  his 
remarks,  in  which  he  strongly,  and,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  subse- 
quently  admitted,  truly,  repudiated  the  interpretation  that 
had  been  put  upon  his  words. 

A  motion  on  the  subject  of  education,  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Ashley,  afforded  the  House  of  Commons  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  discussing  that  important  question.  In  bringing 
hiB  motion  forward,  Lord  Ashley  stated  facta  which  have 
a  pennanent  interest,  because  they  indicate  the  position 
which  the  question  of  education  then  occupied.  After  a 
carefuUy-conducted  calculation  of  the  number  of  children 
who  at  that  time  were  being  educated  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals  or  at  the  cost  of  the  nation ;  of  those 
educated  by  daily  schools  in  connection  either  with  the 
established  church  or  the  various  dissenting  communions ; 
he  stated  that  there  remained  no  fewer  than  1,014,193  chil- 
dren capable  of  education,  but  receiving  no  instruction 
whatever  in  any  daily  school.  He  followed  this  statement 
with  detailB  of  the  condition  of  vice,  crime,  depravity.  and 
ignorance,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
was  sunk,  chiefly  through  the  want  of  education :  and  he 
dwelt  on  the  mischief  and  danger  to  the  country  with 
which  such  a  State  of  things  was  fraught.  The  details  he 
affbrded  were  too  volmninous  to  be  given  even  in  a  com- 
pressed  form ;  and  therefore  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
relating,  as  a  specimen  of  them,  the  Statements  which  he 
laid  before  the  house  with  regard  to  the  educational,  moral, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  ^  dangerous  classes'  residing 
at  Manchester. 

•  By  the  police-retums  for  Manchester,  made  up  to  De- 
cember  1841,  it  appears  that  13,345  persons  were  taken  into 
custody,  of  whom  10,208  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates 
without  any  punishment.  Of  these  3,069  were  imder  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  745  were  females.  The  retum  for  the  next 
six  months — ^namely,  to  July  1842 — of  persons  taken  into 
custody  was  8,341 ;  and  if  the  whole  year  t)ears  a  like  pro- 
portion, the  number  will  be  16,682.  Of  the  8,341,  there  were 
5,810  males  and  2,531  females.  Of  the  persons  so  committed 
the  number  who  only  read  or  who  read  or  wrote  imperfectly 
was  males  1,999,  females  863;  of  those  who  neither  read 
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nor  WTote,  males  3,098,  females  1,519,  making  a  total  of  4,617. 
The  number  of  those  from  fifteen  years  and  under  twenty 
was  2,360,  and  of  these  1,639  were  males  and  721  females. 
Take  what  may  be  called  the  curable  portion  at  ten  years 
and  nnder  fifteen  at  665;  of  these  547  were  males  and  118 
females.  The  magistrates  discharged  without  punishment 
about  12,614  in  a  year.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  crime 
should  so  abound  when  there  is  every  incentive  to  its  com- 
mittal?  In  Manchester  there  are  129  pawnbrokers,  769  beer- 
houses,  498  public-houses,  309  brothels  (119  brothels  have 
been  lately  suppressed),  163  honses  where  prostitutes  are 
kept,  223  houses  where  they  resort,  and  763  street-walkers 
in  the  borough.  The  thieves  known  to  reside  intheborough 
and  do  nothing  but  steal  are  212.  The  persons  foUowing 
some  lawfiil  occnpation,  but  who  augment  their  gains  by 
habitual  violations  of  the  law,  are  160.  There  are  63  houses 
for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  32  others  have  been  lately 
suppressed.  Of  lodging-houses  where  the  sexes  indiscrimi- 
nately  sleep  together  there  are  109.  Another  cause  which 
tends  to  inorease  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  is,thatavast 
number  of  children  of  tender  years  are  allowed  by  their 
parents  to  roam  through  the  streets,  where  they  necessarily 
contract  the  most  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  The  number  of 
children  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  restored  to 
their  parents  by  the  police  in  1836  was  8,500,  and  in  1840 
the  number  so  restored  was  5,500.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
the  borough  of  Manchester  1,500  children  are  annually  added 
to  les  classes  dangereuses.^ 

After  pointing  out  that  the  total  annual  expenditure  for 
the  pimishment  of  crime  was  604,965^  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster  alone,  while  the  annual  vote  for  education  for  all 
England  was  only  30,000/.,  he  urged  -the  expediency  of 
gradually  diminishing  the  criminal  expenditmre,  and  apply- 
ing  the  fimds  thus  saved  to  the  extension  of  education.    He 
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concluded  by  moving,  *  That  a  humble  addrees  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious  consideration 
the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a 
moral  and  religious  education  among  the  working  classes  of 
the  people.'  The  motion  was  received  on  all  sides  of  the 
hoTise  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  show  a  general  feeling 
that  this  was  a  question  into  which  the  spirit  of  party  ought 
not  to  enter,  but  that  all  should  tinite,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
an  effort  to  remedy  the  evils  which  Lord  Ashley  had  so 
vividly  depicted,  and  to  place  England  in  this  respect  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  most 
of  which  had  already  adopted  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  almost  all  of  which  were  educationally  very  far  in 
advance  of  us.  Sir  J.  Graham  met  this  general  desire  by 
giving  the  house  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  govem- 
ment  intended  to  bring  forward.  It  did  not  propose,  for  the 
present,  to  do  more  than  attempt  to  promote  the  compulsory 
education  of  two  classes  ofchildren  to  whom  it  was  thought 
that  compulsion  might  properly  be  applied  in  this  matter — 
the  children  of  paupers,  and  the  chüdren  who  were  employed 
in  factories.  It  was  intended  that  district  schools,  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  should 
be  established  in  the  metropolis  and  the  larger  towns  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  children  of  paupers  and  of  such  other  per- 
sons  as  might  wish  to  send  their  children  to  them,  provision 
being  made  for  the  religious  instructiön  of  children  of  dis- 
senting  parents  by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion.  The 
buildings  were  to  be  erected  by  a  rate  not  exceeding  one- 
fifth  the  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  legislation  for  the  education  of  factory  children 
had,  from  various  causes,  hitherto  proved  altogether  ineffec- 
tual.  It  was  now  proposed  that  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  thirteen  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  be  employed 
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in  factories  for  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours  a  daj,  the 
whole  work  to  be  done  either  in  the  forenoon  or  the  affcer- 
noon,  nor  without  having  certificates  of  attendance  during 
the  other  half  of  the  day  at  some  school  in  connection  with 
the  National  Society  or  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  or, 
in  the  case  of  Boman  Catholics,  at  eome  Roman  Catholic 
school.  It  was  also  intended  that  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  together  with  some  portion  of  the  liturgy, 
shonld  be  nsed  in  those  schools  which  were  to  be  placed 
nnder  the  care  of  the  clergy. 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  go- 
vemment  of  Sir  R.  Peel  had  determined  to  place  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  when  we  consider  the  obstacles 
with  which  that  government  had  to  contend  from  its  own 
extreme  supporters,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  a  measure 
of  national  education  was  at  length,  in  the  year  1870,  forced 
through  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  such  a  proposal  in  the  year  1843,  avowedly  as 
a  first  Step  towards  a  more  extended  plan  of  education,  was 
a  bold  and  praiseworthy  proceeding.  The  reception  which 
this  scheme  met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  favour- 
able  and  very  encouraging.  Lord  J.  Russell,  with  a  warmth 
that  did  him  great  honour,  expressed  hiei  approval  of  the 
plan ;  though  he  very  properly  objected  to  its  being  limited 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  when,  as  he  truly  remarked, 
the  agricultural  districts  were  in  this  respect  certainly  not 
better  off  than  the  towns.  He  reserved  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  but  added,  with  charao- 
teristic  frankness,  that  if  the  plan  should  be  found  to  answer 
to  the  view  that  Sir  J.  Graham  had  given  of  it,  it  would 
not  only  be  foUy  but  wickedness  to  oppose  it.  Several  other 
members  also  expressed  opinions  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  measure.  It  was  tinie  that  Sir  R.  Inglis,  always 
zealous  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
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church ;  Mr.  Hawes,  no  lese  zealous  for  the  dissenters ;  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  who  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  large  num- 
ber  of  his  Boman  Catholic  co-religionists,  raised  objections 
to  parts  of  the  scheine  which  trenched  on  their  opinions; 
but  these  objections  were  expressed  in  a  manner  so  ten],per- 
ate  as  scarcely  to  Interrupt  the  general  desire  that  seemed  to 
be  feit  to  settle  this  important  question,  and  to  put  aside  all 
party  feeling  in  approaching  the  cousideration  of  the  minis- 
terial  measure.  The  address  proposed  by  Lord  Ashley  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  a  favourable  answer  to  it 
was  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  house  by  the  Earl  of  Jermyn. 
On  the  same  evening  the  factoiy  biU,  containing  the  edu- 
cational  provisions  already  mentioned,  was  brought  in  and 
explained  to  the  house  by  Sir  J.  Graham.  The  measure  was 
readily  accepted  by  those  members  who  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  church ;  but  it  was  vehemently  condemned  and 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  dissenters,  who  complained  that 
it  was  not  based  on  principles  of  fair  and  equal  justice.  The 
consequence  of  this  outcry  was  that,  though  the  govern- 
ment  carried  the  second  reading  by  a  considerable  majority, 
they  abandoned  the  educational  clauses. 

This  year  was  marked  by  the  existence  of  an  amount  of 
distress  which,  though  it  was  cast  into  the  shade  by  that 
which  prevailed  in  some  subsequent  years,  was  sufficiently 
severe  to  demand  the  serious  cousideration  of  the  legis- 
lature,  and  the  best  endeavours  of  all  its  members  to  devise 
some  remedy  for  it.  As  the  corn-laws,  which  were  jealously 
upheld  by  the  great  majority  of  both  houses,  prevented  food 
from  Coming  freely  to  the  people,  Mr.  Buller  suggested  that 
they  shotdd  be  taken  to  the  food.  This  object  he  proposed 
to  effect  by  encouraging  emigration  on  a  large  scale  to  our 
colonies,  where  the  labour  of  those  who  could  find  no  em- 
ployment  at  home  was  greatly  needed  and  would  be  largely 
recompensed.    Mr.  Yilliers,  speaking  as  the  representative 
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of  the  free-traders,  proposed  to  allow  the  food  to  be  brought 
more  freely  to  the  people  by  the  entire  and  immediate  re- 
peal  of  all  duties  on  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  a 
curipuB  fact,  that  the  first  inroad  made  on  the  policy  of  agri- 
cultural  protection,  the  first  opening  for  the  inlet  of  foreign 
com,  was  afforded  by  Lord  Stanley  himself ;  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  colonial  minister,  brought  in  a  bill  to  carry  into 
effect  an  arrangement  that  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Canadian  govemment  for  the  admission  of  com  and  wheaten 
meal  at  diminished  fixed  duties.  The  bill  was  strongly  op- 
posed  by  a  combination  of  free-traders,  who  thought  it  did 
not  go  far  enough,  and  of  ultra-protectionists,  who  feared — 
and  as  the  event  proved  not  without  reason — ^that  it  would 
open  the  door  to  farther  relaxations  of  protection.  How- 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  Opposition  offered  to  it,  the  bül  passed 
through  both  houses  by  considerable  majorities. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  chronic  disorders  of  Ireland 
broke  out  into  a  paröxysm  of  unusual  violence,  producing 
murders,  agrarian  outrages,  monster  meetings,  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  repeal  rent  from  500Z.  to  3000Z.  a  week,  and  a  general 
and  vehement  revival  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  These  things  made  it  imperative  on  the  ministry 
to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  coercion;  and  unfortunately 
these  measures  were  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by 
measures  calculated  to  remove  the  political  maladies  of 
which  the  crimes  and  violences  that  prevailed  were  the  na- 
tural outcome.  Nor,  indeed,  were  ministers  either  able  or 
willing  to  deal  with  those  maladies  in  an  effectual  manner; 
for  they  were  doubly  and  trebly  pledged  to  the  upholding 
of  that  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  evils  and  discontents 
of  that  unfortunate  country — ^the  existence  of  a  richly  en- 
dowed  established  church,  which  was  not  only  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Irish  people — was  not  only  officered  by  ministers,  many 
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of  whom  were  in  the  confitant  habit  of  denotmcing  the  re- 
ligion  of  their  more  numerouB  fellow-coimtrymen  as  an 
idolatrouB  and  anti-christian  superstition  —  but  was  re- 
garded  by  the  Irish  Catholics  as  a  badge  of  conquest,  and 
was  upheld  against  their  wishes  by  the  power  of  the  English 
goyemment  and  the  English  Parliament. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  the  year  1843  we  mnst  not 
omit  to  mention  the  visit  paid  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  French.  It  is  true 
that  the  visit  was  of  a  private  nature,  and  that  a  mere  ex- 
change  of  civilities  between  monarchs  has  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  much  poUtical  importance  in  modern  times ;  bat  a  visit 
made  at  a  time  when  the  aUiance  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  nearly  Inroken — a  visit  which  called  forth  the  most 
cordial  expression  of  good  feeling,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  French  sovereign,  but  also  of  the  French  nation — ^which 
brought  together  not  only  Victoria,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Prince  Albert^  but  also  Guizot,  Aberdeen,  and  other  French 
and  English  statesmen  of  high  character  and  great  abilities, 
possessing  considerable  influence  over  the  opinions  of  their 
respective  countrymen — which  evoked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  feelings  which  were  the  best  guarantees  for  the 
continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  nations — such  a  visit, 
however  private  in  its  character,  was  an  event  of  no  ordi- 
nary  political  importance,  and  the  English  history  of  this 
year  would  be  imperfectly  narrated  without  some  refer- 
ence  to  it.  After  graciously  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
mayors  of  Falmouth  and  Penrhyn,  and  no  less  graciously 
receiving  the  apologies  made  for  the  mayor  of  Truro,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  water  in  füll  municipal  costume,  and  had 
been  fished  out  with  his  address,  both  too  wet  for  presentar 
tion,  her  Majesty  sailed  frora  Plymouth  Sound  at  3  o'clock 
on  the  aftemoon  of  the  Ist  of  September,  and  being  joined 
by  the  fleet  which  had  been  appointed  to  escort  her  on  this 
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occasioD,  she  proceeded  to  Treport,  a  small  French  harbour 
situated  near  to  the  CMteau  d'Eu,  at  which  the  French 
royal  family  was  prepared  to  receive  her  visit.  Here  the 
royal  party  were  welcomed  and  entertained  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  to  the  7th 
of  September,  when  they  quitted  the  port  at  which  they 
had  been  received,  after  having  contributed  greatly  by  this 
intercourse  with  the  royal  family  and  principal  stateemen 
of  France,  if  not  to  strengthen  the  diplomatic  ties  that 
bound  the  two  countries  together,  at  all  events  to  do  that 
which  was  much  more  important — to  remove  many  of  those 
prejudices  and  hostile  feelings  which,  even  more  than  the 
seas  that  roll  between  them,  have  eerved  to  separate  two 
countries  which  have  the  strengest  motives  for  maintaining 
peace  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  lead  two  nations,  who 
had  so  long  regarded  one  another  as  '  natural  enemies,'  to 
feel  more  and  more  strongly  that  they  were  natural  aUies. 

A  visit  paid  by  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  showed  that  the  prime  minister 
enjoyed,  not  only  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament,  but  that  he  stood  high  in  the  fa- 
vour  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  she  no  longer  regarded  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  with  that  partiality  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  she  had  so  frankly  avowed. 
This  circumstance  no  doubt  tended  to  strengthen  Sir  Ro- 
bert's  Position,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that,  possessing  as 
he  now  did  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons,  he  might  hope  for  an  undisturbed  tenure  of 
power  and  office  for  many  ooming  yeara.  There  was  indeed 
a  cloud,  at  present  no  bigger  than  a  man's  band,  just  ap- 
pearing  above  the  horizon,  in  the  umbrage  which  the  en- 
lightened  financial  policy  of  the  premier  was  giving  to  some 
of  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  leader.    But  at  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  little  like- 
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lihood  that  tliis  speck  in  the  political  firmament  would  be- 
come  a  great  cloud — the  precursor  of  a  violent  storm,  which 
would  shipwreck  the  ministry  now  apparently  so  secure, 
and  led  by  a  prime  minister  of  such  remarkable  tact  and 
ability. 

The  old  contest  about  church-rates  in  the  course  of 
this  year  entered  on  a  new  phase.  The  parishioners  of  the 
small  parish  of  Braintree  in  Essex  had  for  some  time  past 
refused,  by  a  considerable  majority,  to  make  any  rate  for 
the  repair  of  their  church,  which  was  in  an  almost  ruin- 
ouß  condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  church- 
wardens  were  advised  that  it  was  their  duty  to  lay  a 
rate  on  their  own  authority,  and  that  the  law  would  Sup- 
port them  in  coUecting  it.  On  this  advice  they  acted ; 
but,  as  was  of  course  anticipated,  the  levy  of  the  rate 
was  resisted.  The  matter  was  then  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  Lord  Denman  gave  judgment 
against  the  legality  of  a  rate  so  laid.  From  this  decision 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  judges  sitting  in  Exchequer, 
by  whom  the  decision  of  Lord  Denman  was  confirmed ; 
but  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Lord  Chief- 
justice Tindal  remarked,  that  there  was  a  wide  and  sub- 
stantial  diflFerence  between  a  rate  laid  by  the  churchwardens 
alone  after  the  meeting  had  taken  place,  and  one  laid  at 
the  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  the  minority.  The 
churchwardens  at  once  acted  on  this  hint ;  another  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  rate  of  two 
Shillings  in  the  pound  should  be  laid ;  and  as  the  majority 
passed  a  resolution  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  the  rate, 
the  churchwardens  proceeded,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
minority  of  the  ratepayers  present  at  the  meeting,  to  levy 
the  rate  which  had  been  virtually  rejected  by  the  majority. 
It  then  became  evident  that  Braintree  was  the  field  on 
which  the  church-rate  battle  for  the  whole  kingdom  was 
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to  be  fought.  Large  contributions  were  raised  both  by  the 
opponents  and  the  supporters  of  the  rates  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Court 
of  Arches;  and  the  judge  ofthat  court,  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  gave 
jndgment  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  rate;  thus  deciding 
that  the  liability  to  support  the  fabric  of  their  parish  church, 
and  to  provide  the  things  needful  for  the  Services  carried  on 
in  it,  was  a  bürden  from  which  the  parishioners  could  not 
exonerate  themselves,  however  large  might  be  the  majority 
in  favour  of  such  a  course,  as  long  as  any  ratepayers  could 
be  found  who  were  in  favour  of  levying  the  rate.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  decision,  the  rate  continued  to  be  refiised 
in  a  great  number  of  large  and  populous  parishes ;  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  anti-church- 
rate  agitation.  Hitherto  it  had  been  carried  on  at  meetings 
of  parish -vestries  throughout  the  kingdom ;  henceforth  it 
was  conducted  with  a  more  distinct  aim  at  the  entire  abo- 
lition  of  the  impost  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  the  manufao- 
turing  districts  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  levied,  owing  to 
the  stubbomness  with  which  the  imposition  was  resisted; 

« 

and  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  the 
great  towns,  sioiilar  results  had  been  achieved  by  the  anti- 
church-rate  party. 

The  publication  of  the  TracU  for  the  Times,  of  the  origin 
and  commencement  of  which  a  brief  account  was  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  had  been  carried  on  up  to 
the  25th  of  January  1841,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
ninetieth  of  the  series.  During  the  period  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  commencement,  they  had  leavened  to  a  consi- 
derable  extent  the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  were  edu- 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  especially  ofthose  who,  being  designed 
for  the  clerical  profession,  naturally  gave  greater  heed  than 
the  generality  of  the  students  to  publications  on  religious 
questions  such  as  those  that  were  treated  in  these  tracts. 
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But  in  Proportion  to  the  success  which  attended  the  move- 
ment was  the  hostility  which  it  roiised  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  viewed  with  jealonsy  and  alarm  the  progress  that  these 
opinions  were  making,  not  only  in  Oxford  but  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  not  only  among  the  clergy  and  students 
of  divinity  but  also  amongst  the  laity.  This  feeling  of  hos- 
tiUty  was  strongly  brought  out  by  the  publication  of  Tract 
No.  80,  the  title  of  which  was  on  *  Reserve  in  communicating 
Religious  Ejiowledge.'  The  tract  was  written  with  great 
ability,  in  a  very  moderate  tone,  and  contained  many  piain 
but  neglected  truths,  expressed  in  beautifiil  and  sometimes 
highly  poetical  language.  It  was  desigued  to  inculcate  the 
obvious  though  often  neglected  lesson,  that  great  care  should 
be  used  in  the  conveyance  of  religious  teaching,  and  to  con- 
tend  against  the  practice  of  throwing  down  the  highest 
mysteries  of  Christianity  before  the  careless  and  indifferent : 
in  a  Word,  it  was  a  lengthened  and  detailed  tractarian  com- 
ment  on  the  text,  'Gast  not  yomr  pearls  before  swine.'  If 
the  writer  had  shown  as  much  good  sense  in  the  choice  of  a 
title  as  he  displayed  ability  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject — 
had  he,  for  instance,  employed  the  word  caution  instead  of 
reserve — ^it  is  likely  that  much  of  the  prejudice  and  obloquy 
brought  by  him  on  the  cause  he  advocated  would  have  been 
avoided.  But  the  truth  was,  that  he  and  they  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  work  were  too  firm  and  sincere 
in  their  convictions,  had  too  streng  a  faith  in  the  System 
they  upheld,  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Be- 
lieving  what  they  taught  to  be  the  truth,  they  scomed  all 
management,  and  delighted  in  putting  forward  their  views 
in  the  form  most  calculated  to  rouse  and  shock  their  op- 
ponents,  thinking  that  the  more  they  were  discussed  and 
decried,  the  more  rapid  and  complete  would  their  triumph 
be.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  word  *  reserve' 
revived  an  ecclesiastical  panic.    Men  who  had  never  read  a 
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line  of  the  tracts  jumped  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  object 
at  which  the  writer  aimed  was  to  keep  back  the  most  unpo- 
pulär doctrines  of  Bomanism  tili  the  way  had  been  prepared 
for  them  by  the  teachings  of  the  tractarian  party.  This 
feeling  was  greatly  increased  when  the  90th  tract  appeared, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  a  person  might 
honestly  subscribe  all  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  yet  hold  almost  all  those  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  against  which  the  articles  had  been 
always  regarded  as  a  protest.  The  feeling  which  the  pub- 
lication  of  these  arguments  excited  was  increased  when  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  the  tract  was  written  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  retaining  in  the  English  communion  many  who,  under 
the  teaching  of  the  tracts,  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  were  preparing  to  join  it.  Now  that  the 
outburst  of  party  feeling  to  which  the  appearance  of  this 
tract  gave  rise  has  almost  entirely  subsided,  no  one  will 
accuse  Dr.  Newman,  the  author  of  it,  of  deliberate  disin- 
genuousness;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  laboured  to 
persuade  his  foUowers  that  they  might  honestly  sign  the 
articles  while  holding  doctrines  which  the  iramers  of  these 
articles  certainly  intended  to  condemn ;  and  that  if  the  in- 
terpretations  which  he  advocated  were  sound,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  have  scniples  about 
subscribing  those  articles,  whatever  his  opinions  might  be. 
The  general  feeling  was  well  expressed  by  the  foUowing 
resolution^  adopted  in  reference  to  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  held  in  the  delegates'  room  on  the  15th 
of  March  1841,  that  is  to  say,  about  six  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  the  obnoxious  tract : 

'  Resolved)  that  modes  of  Interpretation  such  as  are  sug- 
gested  in  the  same  tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the 
sense  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  andreconcilingsubscription 
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to  them  with  the  adoption  of  errors  which  they  were  de- 
signed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object  and  are  inconsistcnt 
with  the  due  observance  of  the  above-mentioned  Statutes/ 
ue.  the  Statutes  requiring  every  Student  of  the  university  to 
be  instructed  in  and  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles«  This 
condemnation  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the 
tracts  and  their  disciples  by  the  assertion,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  was  no  doubt  well  founded,  that  the  assembly  which 
passed  this  resolution  did  not  authoritatively  represent  the 
university,  and  therefore  that  the  censure  of  Tract  90  con- 
veyed  by  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  individuals  who  attended  the  meeting  at  which 
it  was  passed.  But  this  condemnation  of  the  unpopulär  tract 
was  followed  by  one  to  which  its  authors  acknowledged 
that  more  deference  was  due.  As  we  have  seen,  they  had 
always  strongly  upheld  the  diyine  Institution  and  authority 
of  bishops ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  desired  that  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  tracts  should  be  discontinued ;  which  was  at 
once  complied  with.  The  tractarian  party  received  auother 
blow  in  the  Suspension  of  Dr.  Pusey,  an  event  which  also 
occurred  in  the  year  1843,  and  which  marked  the  transfer  of 
the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  party  which 
the  tracts  had  created  from  Mr.  Newman  to  the  professor  of 
Hebrew.  On  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  that  divine 
preached  before  the  university  in  the  cathedral  church ;  the 
subject  of  his  sermon  was  *  The  holy  eucharist  a  comfort  to 
the  penitent.'  This  discourse,  which  was  soon  after  published, 
attracted  much  attention  by  the  bold  and  distinct  assertion 
of  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  eucharist,  which,  if  not  ab- 
solutely  identical  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Bome  on  that 
subject,  were  in  all  important  points  hardly  distinguishable 
from  them.  In  consequence  of  the  complaints  made  to  him 
respecting  the  sermon,  the  vice-chancellor,  acting  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  Statutes  of  the  university,  appointed  five  doc- 
VOL.  n.  L 
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tors  of  divinity  to  examine  the  Bermon,  and  report  to  hini  on 
it.  Dr.  Pusey  strongly  and  justly  complained  that  the  vice- 
chancellor,  whose  theological  views  were  diametrically  op- 
posed  to  his  own,  had  refiified  to  adopt  an  alternative  allowed 
him  by  the  Statutes,  which  would  have  given  the  accused 
party  €ui  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  and  that  no  de- 
finite  propositions  had  been  extraeted  from  the  sermon^ 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  was  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  subject.  How- 
ever,  the  five  doctors  condemned  the  sermon ;  and  the  vice- 
chancellor  sentenced  Dr.  Pusey  to  be  suspended  for  two 
years  from  preaching  before  the  university.  The  foUow- 
ing  passage  is  probably  the  one  on  which  the  condemna^ 
tion  was  based,  and  will  afiford  the  reader  a  good  speci- 
men  of  the  style  and  teaching  of  one  who  has  powerfully 
influenced  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen : 

*  Would  that,  instead  of  vain  and  profane  disputings,  wo 
could  but  catch  the  echoes  of  those  hallowed  sounds,  and, 
forgetting  the  jarrings  of  our  earthly  discords,  live  in  this 
hannony  and  unity  of  heaven,  where,  through  and  in  our 
Lord,  we  are  all  one  in  God.  Would  that,  bome  above  our- 
selves,  we  could  be  caught  up  within  the  influence  of  the 
mystery  ofthat  ineffable  love  whereby  the  Father  would 
draw  US  to  that  oneness  with  him  in  his  Son,  which  is  the 
perfection  of  etemal  bliss,  where  will,  thought,  affections 
shall  be  one,  because  we  shall  be  by  communication  of  his 
divine  nature  one.  Yet  such  is  undoubted  Catholic  teach- 
ing, and  the  most  literal  import  of  holy  Scripture  and  the 
mystery  of  the  sacrament,  that  the  eternal  Word  who  is  God, 
having  taken  to  him  our  flesh,  and  joined  it  indissolubly 
with  himself,  and  so  where  his  flesh  is  there  he  is,  and  we 
receiving  it  receive  him,  and  receiving  him  are  joined  on  to 
him  through  his  flesh  to  the  Father,  and  he  dwelling  in  üb 
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we  dwell  in  him  and  with  him  in  God.  "  I,"  he  saith,  "  in  the 
Faiher,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.'*  This  is  the  perfection 
after  which  all  the  rational  creation  groans.  .  .  .  The  same 
reality  of  the  dirine  gift  makes  it  angels'  food  to  the  saint» 
the  ransom  to  the  sinner.  And  both'  becanse  it  is  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Were  it  only  a  thankfiil  commemoration 
of  his  redeeming  love,  or  only  a  showing  forth  of  his  death, 
or  a  strengthening  only  and  refreshing  of  the  soul,  it  were 
indeed  a  reasonable  service,  bat  it  would  have  no  direct 
healing  for  the  sinner.  To  him  its  special  joy  is  that  it  is 
his  Redeemer^s  very  broken  body,  it  is  his  blood  which  was 
shed  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  In  the  words  of  the  an- 
oient  Church,  he  ''  drinks  his  ransom,  he  eateth  that  very 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  the  only  sacrifice  for  sin ;"  God 
"  poureth  out"  for  him  yet  "  the  most  precious  blood  of  hi» 
Only-begotten." ' 

Amidst  all  these  adverse  circmnstances  the  movement 
was  still  carried  forward  with  no  abatement  of  zeal,  with 
Uttle  diminution  of  success,  and  with  greater  boldness— we 
may  almost  say  intemperance — than  ever.  After  the  snppres- 
sion  of  the  tracts,  the  views  of  their  authors  were  still  advo- 
cated  and  developed  in  a  publication  called  the  British  Criticy 
edited  by  Mr.  Newman.  The  absurd  miracles  of  the  middle- 
ages  were  narrated  and  defended ;  the  doctrine  of  trän- 
substantiation  was  promulgated  and  elaborately  justified  by 
numerous  quotations  from  the  ancient  fathers  and  Angli- 
can  divines ;  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  Greek  Church, 
which  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  TVacts  for  the  ItmeB  had 
been  acrimoniously  condemned  as  ftdl  of  comiptions,  were 
referred  to  with  respect  and  admiration,  while  the  Anglican 
Church  was  mentioned  in  cold  and  contemptuous  terms» 
These  significant  indications  called  forth  the  warm  and  ever 
warmer  applauses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  periodicals,  while 
they  excited  the  serious  alarm  of  many  who  had  hitherto 
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sympathised  with  or  aided  the  tractarian  party.  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Dr.  Hook  in  particular  strongly  protested  againfit  these 
later  developments,  while  they  still  adhered  to  the  princi- 
pleB  that  had  been  promulgated  in  the  earlier  tracts.  The 
cry  thuß  8welled  waxed  louder  and  louder,  the  British  Critic 
was  discontinned,  many  of  ite  supporters  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Newman  himself  foUowed  them, 
and  published  his  celebr^ted  work  on  the  development  of 
religiouß  doetrine,  in  which  he  recanted  many  of  the  opin- 
ions  he  had  previously  maintained,  and  justified  the  step  he 
had  taken  in  abandoning  the  Church  of  his  youth  for  that 
which  he  had  once  regarded  as  the  mother  of  harlots.  But 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  blows  and  serious  discourage- 
ments  it  had  received;  notwithstanding  the  apostasy  of 
many  of  its  members ;  notwithstanding  the  vehemence  with 
which  it  was  assailed  by  Xories,  Conservatives,  and  Liberais; 
in  spite  of  episcopal  censnres  and  academic  protests, — the 
party  still  survived,  and  mider  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Pusey 
continued  to  preach  and  promulgate  the  principles  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  most  of  those  who  had  originated 
the  movement. 

TMiile  the  real  leader  of  the  party  deserted  his  fiiends  in 
the  manner  most  calculated  to  damage  the  movement  of 
which  he  had  been  the  head  and  the  soul,  its  most  formid- 
able  and  uncompromising  antagonist  was  removed  by  the 
band  of  death, — ^Dr.  Arnold,  head-master  of  Rugby;  a  great 
educationist,  and  the  man  who  had  done  more  to  elevate 
the  character  of  our  public  schools  than  any  other  man  who 
had  ever  lived — a  really  great  and  good  man — a  vehement 
political  and  religious  Liberal;  the  violence  of  whose  parti- 
sanship  prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  motives 
and  the  characters  of  men  like  Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble. 


CHAPTER  ra. 


THE  SLIDINa  SCALE. 


The  year  1844  opened  iinder  the  happiest  auspices.    Eng- 
land was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.    A  war  commenced 
last  year  againet  Scinde  had  ended  in  the  signal  triumph 
of  our  troope,  and  the  annexation  of  that  province  to  our 
Indian  possessions»    The  financial  measures  of  the  govem- 
ment  had  in  every  way  anBwered  the  expectation«  which 
their  anthors  had  formed  respecting  them,  and  had  changed 
a  growing  defidency  into  an  increasing  surpluß.      Great 
improvements  had  manifested  themselves  in  many  branches 
of  trade  and  manu&cture.     The  Chartist  and  anti-corn- 
law  agitations,  so  formidable  and  threatening  during  the 
distresses  of  the  last  few  years,  were  now  languishing  and 
almost  dying  out.    Ireland  alone  presented  an  exception 
to  the  general  contentment,  and  still  continued  to  be,  as 
she  had  been  all  along,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  chief  difficulty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Queen's  speech  consisted 
chiefly  of  congratulations  on  the  happy  state  of  the  coun- 
try,   and  of  the   annonncement    that  a    conunission   had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  and  practice  with 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland;  indicating 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  govemment  to  bring  be- 
fore  Parliament  some  farther  measures  for  the  pacification 
of  that  country.     Amendments  on  the  address  moved  by 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  Mr.  Hume,  as  well  as  a  mo- 
tion  made  by  the  former  for  stopping  the  supplies  tili 
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grievanceß  had  been  redressed,  were  rejected  by  very  large 
majorities. 

Althougli  the  war  in  Scinde  had  terminated  in  the  satis- 
factory  manner  above  mentioned,  the  affairs  of  India  con- 
tinued  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature  and  the  country.  The  war  originated  in  a  dispute 
that  had  arisen  between  the  Ameer  of  Scinde  and  the  East 
Indian  govemment,  which  charged  the  Ameer  with  being 
guilty  of  Beeret,  treacherous,  and  systematic  violations  of 
the  engagementfi  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  dis- 
pute ended  in  a  war.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  a  force  of 
only  about  2,000  soldiers,  stormed  a  streng  position  in  which 
22,000  Belochee  troops  were  intrenched,  completely  defeated 
and  dispersed  them,  with  very  small  loss,  and  made  the 
Ameer  of  Scinde  a  prisoner  of  war.  While  Parliament  was 
engaged  in  voting  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  this 
brilliant  and  almost  unparalleled  achievement,  and  discuss- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  captive  and  dethroned  Ameer 
should  be  treated,  the  nation  was  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence  that  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had 
recalled  the  Earl  of  EUenborough ;  and  before  the  astonish- 
ment  created  by  this  news  had  subsided,  it  was  farther 
announced  that  this  extraordinary  step  had  been  taken  in 
spite  of  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  govemment;  and 
the  amazement  was  still  farther  increased  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  speaking  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  as  leader  of  the  govemment  in  that  house,  declared 
that  he  regarded  the  step  which  the  directors  had  taken 
as  the  indiscreetest  exercise  of  power  that  he  had  ever 
known  during  the  whole  of  his  long  period  of  public  Ser- 
vice. Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  appointed,  with  the  fiill 
approbation  both  of  the  govemment  and  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  to  succeed  the  viceroy  who  had  been  thus 
unöeremoniously  recalled. 
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In  thiB  seBsion  the  factory  question  occnpied  a  large 
ehare  of  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Lord  Ashlej  eamestly 
oontended  for  a  limitation  of  the  time  of  labour  for  women 
and  children  to  ten  honrs.  The  govemment,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  on  twelve  hours,  and  dedared  themselves 
determined  to  stake  their  existence  as  an  administration 
on  that  point.  The  result  of  this  announcement  was,  that 
some  parts  of  the  measure  on  which  ministers  had  been  in 
a  minority  were  now  altered  to  meet  their  views ;  and  the 
measnre  so  altered  was  carried  throu^h  both  honses  by  con- 
^.™bl.».jori.ie.  Itd»,gedfte4.ofohUaxen^Lw 
to  work  in  factories  from  nine  to  eight,  diminished  the 
working  honrs  of  chUdren  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
six  and  a  half  honrs,  extended  the  time  during  which  they 
were  to  be  nnder  daily  instniction  in  schools  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  honrs  in  winter,  and  three  honrs  in  snmmer ; 
oontinned  the  limitation  of  the  labour  of  persons  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  honrs  a  day,  and  applied 
the  same  limitation  to  the  labour  of  women ;  required  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  baptism,  if  demanded,  to  prove 
that  the  child  was  really  of  the  age  required  by  the  law ; 
lowered  the  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  for  the  violation 
of  the  law,  but  inflicted  them  for  each  person  improperly 
worked,  instead  of  for  each  offence,  which  might  include 
several  persons ;  it  required  that  the  machinery  should  be 
guarded,  to  prevent  accidents.  Such  were  the  principal 
provisions  of  a  measure  which  the  govemment  carried  not 
without  difficulty,  and  which  Parliament  would  have  ren- 
<lered  much  more  stringent  and  efficient,  if  the  govemment 
had  not  met  the  attempt  with  so  determined  a  resistance. 
It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  manner  in  which  tho 
measure  had  been  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country,  that  the  bill  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  factory  question,  and  would  not  put  an 
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end  to  the  agitation  which  had  been  sei  on  foot  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  for  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  la^ 
bour  going  considerably  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  inea- 
sure  to  which  the  govemment  had  assented. 

Lord  Ashiey  took  the  lead  in  this  agitation.  In  doing 
so,  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  application  of  the  old  maxim, 
'  Physician,  heal  thyself/  and  his  opponents  did  not  hesitate 
to  apply  it  to  him.  They  pointed  out,  that  while  he  was 
exerting  himself  on  behalf  of  that  portion  of  the  labonring 
clasB  which  was  of  all  others  the  best  instnicted,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  best  able  to  support  its  own  interests  and 
to  resist  oppression,  the  labourcrs  on  the  estates  of  his 
father,  among  whom  he  himself  lived,  were  sunk  in  ignor- 
ance  and  vice,  and  in  the  lowest  State  of  degradation;  and 
he  was  strongly  reminded  that  the  Dorsetshire  labourer 
needed  his  assistance  at  least  as  much  as  the  Lancashire 
operative. 

The  public  confidence  in  the  govemment  showed  it- 
self  in  various  ways ;  amongst  others,  in  a  very  consider- 
able  rise  of  the  public  securities.  The  3^  per  cent  con- 
sols  were  now  at  102^.  This  naturally  suggested  the 
expediency  and  propriety  of  making  a  better  bargain  with 
the  public  creditors,  and  of  relieving  the  nation  of  some 
portion  of  that  load  of  debt  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
it.  It  had  therefore  been  announced  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Session,  that  the  govemment  intended  to  lay  before 
Parliament  a  plan  for  effecting  this  object.  Accordingly^ 
on  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Goulburn,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  explained  the  govemment  scheme.  He  announced 
that  he  intended  to  deal  with  public  Stocks  amounting  to 
the  vast  sum  of  250,000,000/.,  bearing  3J  per  cent  interest. 
He  proposed  that  the  amount  of  this  interest  should  be  re- 
duced  to  3J  per  cent  until  the  year  1894,  and  that  it  should 
then  undergo  a  farther  reduction  to  3  per  cent,  after  which 
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it  was  to  continue  xinchanged.  A  certain  time  was  to  be 
allowed  to  ihe  holdere  of  these  Stocks,  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept  the  oflTer  made  by  the  govemment,  or  be 
paid  off.  It  was  caiculated  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
would  save  the  nation  the  annual  sum  of  625,000/.  from  1844 
to  1894,  and  that  after  that  period  the  annual  saving  would 
amount  to  1,250,000/. 

This  plan  met  with  a  most  frank  and  favourable  recep- 
tion  from  all  parties  in  the  house.  Mr.  Francis  Baring  at 
once  rose  to  express  his  hearty  approval  of  it.  He  charac- 
terised  it  as  a  very  honest  scheme,  and  warmly  praised  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  having  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion  to  gain  a  great  immediate  relief  by  an  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  and  for  having  broken  the  fall  of  the  fund- 
holder by  a  gradual  rather  than  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  interest.  He  applauded  the  proposed  measure  as  one 
worthy  of.the  country,  and  caiculated  to  impart  to  foreigu 
govemments  a  useful  lesson  of  the  economical  advantages 
of  keeping  good  faith  with  public  creditors.  This  testimony, 
equallyhonourable  to  the  govemment  to  whichitwas  given, 
and  to  the  Opponent  of  the  govemment  by  whom  it  was 
offered,  was  followed  by  a  general  chorus  of  approval  from 
men  of  all  parties.  The  bill  in  which  the  plan  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  embodied  went  rapidly  through 
both  houses,  and  passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a 
Single  dissentient  voice. 

Seidom  has  a  budget  been  brought  forward  imder  cir- 
cnmstances  more  favourable  than  those  which  attended  that 
ofthepresentyear. 

The  great  and  evident  improvement  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country  had  midergone,  the  signal  success 
which  had  attended  the  financial  measures  of  the  govem- 
ment, encouraged  ministers  to  carry  farther  a  policy,  the 
soundness  of  which  had  been  proved  by  an  experience  which, 
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though  short,  was  ample  and  manifold.  The  confidance  which 
had  originallj  been  reposed  in  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  financial 
skill,  and  which  gave  him  so  large  a  majority  at  the  last 
general  election,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  results  of 
his  administration.  The  budget  of  this  year  was  therefore 
looked  for  with  a  stronger  expectation  and  a  warmer  interest 
even  than  his  first  had  commanded.  The  importance  of  the 
proposals  it  contained,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  it 
inspired.  make  it  aecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  finan- 
cial  Statement  made  bj  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  of  the  debate  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Seidom  had  it  been  the  good  fortune  of 
a  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  to  lay  before  the  Honse  of 
Commons  so  favourable  a  representation  of  improvement, 
not  onlj  in  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  but  also  in  the  trade 
and  prospeiity  of  the  country,  or  to  be  able  to  point  at  so 
speedy  and  manifest  a  success  in  the  financial  measnres  of 
the  govertunent  which  he  represented. 

Mr.  Goulbum:  'Last  year  some  persons  indulged  in 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  said  that  the  country  was  not  likely 
to  recover  from  the  state  of  depression  under  which  it  then 
laboured.  I,  however,  saw  indications  of  improvement,  which 
led  me  to  anticipate  a  revival  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
a  favourable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  public  finances ; 
and  this  anticipation  has  been  completely  realised.  The 
estimate  of  the  income  which  I  formed  last  year  has  been 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  actual  receipts.  I  estimated  the 
customs  at  19,000,000i ;  the  amount  actually  received  has 
been  21,426,000f.  A  considerable  importation  of  foreign  com 
took  place,  and  produced  a  revenue  of  800,000/.,  not  in- 
cluded  in  my  estimate.  Great  improvement  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  wine  duties  on  the  cessation  of  the  negotia- 
tions,  which  paralysed  the  trade  while  they  lasted,  produc- 
iiig  350,000/.  above  the  estimate.  The  duties  on  sugar  have 
produced  200,000/.  in  excess ;  the  duties  on  tea  300,000/., 
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indicating  revived  power  of  consumption  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  population ;  the  duty  on  cotton  wool  300,000/., 
denoting  increased  activitj  in  that  department  of  industry. 
In  almost  everj  minor  article  there  has  been  a  nniform  ang- 
mentation,  keeping  pace,  generallj  speaking,  with  the  ex- 
tension  of  commerce  and  the  increased  occupation  of  the 
people.  The  estimate  of  the  excise  revenue  was  as  nearlj 
accnrate  as  possible ;  it  was  13,000,000/. ;  the  actual  receipt 
was  12,907,000/.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  some  of  the 
chief  articles  of  excise,  which,  if  it  did  not  begin  quite  so 
soon  in  the  jear  as  the  advance  in  the  customs,  was  never- 
theless  surely  indicative  of  an  improved  state  of  the  country. 
The  other  estimates  are  generally  correct.  There  was  an 
impression  that  the  imposition  of  the  property  tax  wonld 
cause  a  considerable  dimination  in  the  produce  of  other 
direct  taxes,  and  especially  of  the  assessed  taxes.  A  com- 
parison  of  the  receipt  with  the  estimate  will  show  that  such 
has  not  been  the  result.  The  estimate  of  the  total  revenne 
was  50,150,000/.;  the  sum  received  52,835,134/.;  showing 
an  excess  above  the  estimate  of  about  2,700,000/.  The  actual 
expenditure  of  the  country  has  been  less  than  the  estimate 
by  650,000/.  The  total  result  is,  that  instead  of  the  es- 
timated  siurplus  of  700,000/.,  the  gross  surplus  actually 
amounts  to  4,165,000/.  There  was,  however,  last  year  a 
deficiency  of  2,400,000/.  That  deficiency,  including  some 
additional  items,  which  raised  the  amount  to  2,749,000/., 
has  been  clearedoffand  discharged  out  ofthe  present  year's 
revenue,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  1,400,000/.  above  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April  last.  My 
estimate  for  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year  is  51,790,000/. 
Ofthe  estimated  expenditure,  that  on  account  ofthe  debt 
will  be  27,697,000/.,  the  charges  for  the  year  on  the  Con- 
solidated fond  wül  amount  to  3,097,000/.,  including  the 
deficiency  exchequer  bills  and  the  interest  on  them.    The 
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estimate  for  the  army  is  6,616,000/. ;  navy,  6,250,000Z. ;  ord- 
nance,  1,840,000Z.  There  will  be  extraordinary  expenses  on 
account  of  the  late  war  in  Cliina;  the  payment  of  the  dis- 
sentients  in  the  reduction  of  the  3  J^  per  cents,  to  complete 
the  sums  which  it  was  agreed  to  pay  to  the  South  Sea 
Company  for  the  surrender  of  their  Privileges,  and  payment 
of  interesty  amoimting  altogether  to  239,000/.  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  year  I  estimate  at  48,643,170/.,  theincome 
at  51,790,000/.;  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of  3,146,000/., 
or,  making  a  deduction  for  a  portion  of  the  debt  to  be  dis- 
charged  next  year,  2,376,000/. 

*This  considerable  balance  has  been  pretty  generally 
anticipated,  and  I  have  been  pressed  from  all  quarters  with 
recommendations  to  reduce  taxes  of  all  sorts.  I  should 
gladly  have  done  so,  if  I  had  feit  that  there  was  a  perma- 
nent revenue  to  fall  back  on.  But  the  source  of  the  surplus 
is  not  a  permanent  one.  It  is  mainly  the  income  tax.  That 
tax  the  house  will  have  to  consider  next  year,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  prolonged,  as  was 
originaUy  proposed,  for  two  years  beyond  the  first  three ; 
and  if  other  taxes  were  now  to  be  hastily  reduced,  before 
the  Operation  of  the  tariff  could  be  thoroughly  known,  the 
house  might  be  left  next  year  without  an  Option  as  to  the 
continuation  of  the  income  tax.  There  are,  however,  some 
articles  upon  which  remission  may  be  aflForded  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  making  up  revenue  by  increased  consumption, 
and  with  a  probability  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
other  articles.  The  articles  which  I  propose  to  select  for 
such  remission  are :  glass,  vinegar,  currants,  coffee,  marine 
assurance,  and  wool,  on  the  aggregate  of  which  the  amount 
of  duty  to  be  remitted  will  be  387,000/.  a  year.  It  only  re- 
mains  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  sugar  duties, 
which  I  shall  have  to  propose  a  little  later  in  the  Session. 
The  present  Brazilian  treaty  will  expire  in  November.    I 
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propose,  when  these  duties  shall  come  under  discussion, 

■ 

to  recommend«  that  England  shall  admit  at  a  differential 
dutj  of  10«.  per  cwt.  the  sugar  of  those  states  which  do  not 
cnltivate  that  commodity  hj  slave  labour ;  thuB  opening  a 
trade  with  the  extensive  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Cape, 
and  effecting  an  extension  of  snpply  without  an  infraction 
ofprinciple; 

This  Statement  was  followed  bj  the  mnning  fire  of 
comment  and  eriticism  which  every  budget  has  to  undergo. 
Mr.  Hume  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  armj  and 
navy,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  bürden  of 
the  income  tax.  Mr.  Williams  approved  the  Suggestion, 
and  wished  he  conld  compliment  Mr.  Goulburn  as  much  on 
his  scheme  as  he  jastlj  could  do  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  it  forward.  Mr.  Bell  regretted  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not  done  something  for 
his  Northumbrian  constituents  bj  a  reduction  of  the  coal 
duty.  Mr.  F.  Baring  entered  into  a  more  serious  and  de- 
taQed  consideration  of  the  ministerial  scheme  of  finance. 
'  I{^'  Said  he, '  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  made  his  reductions 
in  the  revenue,  it  is  clear  that  the  revenue  would  have 
recQvered  itself  without  resort  to  the  income  tax.  I  want 
to  know  what  is  the  effect  of  these  reductions,  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  it — especially  of  the  alterations 
in  the  timber  duties.  In  1841  the  amount  paid  for  timber 
was  1,566,000Z.  The  amount  received  last  year  was  but 
688,000i,  showing  a  loss  of  878,000/.  It  would  have  been 
more  manly  if  Mr.  Goulburn  had  declared  whether  or  not 
the  income  tax  is  to  be  continued  beyond  the  three  years. 
As,  however,  the  surplus  is  only  about  3,000,000/,,  and  the 
income  tax  produces  5,000,000/.,  it  must  be  feared  that  there 
is  but  little  chance  of  its  being  taken  off.  I  approve  of  the 
proposed  reductions  as  far  as  they  go,  but  would  push  some 
of  them  farther ;  and  I  object  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
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dnty  on  chicory,  denying  that  its  admixtore  injnres  coffee. 
As  to  the  BUgar  duties,  I  am  quite  sure  that  sooner  or  later 
they  nmst  be  dealt  with  as  timber  ßjid  com  have  already 
been  dealt  with;  and  I  am  cnrious  to  know  how  Sir  R.  Peel 
will  get  over  the  difficulty  placed  in  hia  way  by  the  reso- 
lution  that  threw  out  the  late  administration.  It  is  clear 
that  ultimately  the  plan  of  the  late  minietry  will  swallow 
iip  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  I  much  fear  that  Brazil  will  retort 
the  differential  dnty  against  slaye*grown  augar  by  making 
a  difference  between  our  cotton  goods  and  those  of  other 
conntries ;  and  I  doubt  whether  existing  treaties  with  Den- 
mark  and  Sweden  will  not  enable  those  countries  to  claim 
admission  for  their  sugar  on  lower  terms.  After  having 
been  told,  as  I  was  when  I  made  my  proposal  for  a  Shilling 
dnty,  that  the  introduction  of  one  omice  of  slave-grown 
sngar  is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  it  is  odd  to  be  told  now 
that  very  Utile  is  to  be  imported.' 

Sir  R.  Peel :  *  I  am  sure  that  if  the  govemment  had  not 
araüed  themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  expiration  of  the  Brazilian  treaty  to  admit  free-grown 
sugar,  they  would  have  been  aecused  of  an  indirect  effort  to 
keep  up  the  West  Indian  monopoly.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Williams  have  called  on  ministers  to  get  rid  of  the  inoome 
tax  by  reducing  the  estimates.  I  say,  as  loudly  and  as  heart- 
ily  as  they  do,  by  all  means  reduce  the  estimates — ^reduce 
them  to  the  lowest  point  that  is  at  all  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  No  matter  what  taxes  may  be 
affected  by  the  change — no  matter  what  surplus  revenue 
we  may  have — no  matter  what  may  be  our  commercial  con- 
dition — ^let  us  on  no  account  have  anything  like  needless 
estimates.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  am  imable  to  discover 
how  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have  fixed  our 
estimates  at  a  lower  amount.  Mr.  Hume  has  compared  the 
military  and  naval  estimates  with  those  of  the  year  1835 
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when  I  was  first  lord  of  the  treasurj ;  bat  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  increase  was  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  prisons,  and  to  other  purposes  of  a  judicial  nature.  I 
mnst  also  request  hon.  members  to  recollect  what  has  oc- 
cnrred  to  tts  since  the  year  1835.  There  has  been'a  rebellion 
in  Conada,  there  have  been  hostilities  in  Syria,  and  a  war 
in  China.  It  is  true  that  these  events  did  not  take  place 
dnring  our  administration ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty 
to  provide  for  them.  It  is  verjr  easy  to  talk  of  making  re* 
ductions ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  to  show  that  in  the  end  these 
reductions  will  consist  with  tme  economy.  What  interest 
can  we  have  in  maintaining  a  System  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure?  There  is  a  vulgär  notion  prevalent  in  some 
quarters  that  we  have  a  motive  for  proposing  excessive 
estimates,  on  account  of  the  patronage  they  are  supposed 
to  yield ;  but  a  more  unfounded  and  erroneous  impression 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  It  woidd  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  us  to  show  to  the  nation  a  surplus  revenue 
than  to  press  upon  their  resources  with  superfluous  expenses. 
Mr.  Williams  has  spoken  of  the  estimates  of  1790,  as  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  go  back  to  them,  with  our  great  colo- 
nial  establishments  needing  defence,  and  foreign  nations 
accumulating  steam-vessels  and  munitions  of  war.  Mr.  Bell 
has  spoken  of  the  duty  on  coals,  but  has  made  no  distinct 
proposal.  With  respect  to  the  income  tax,  Mr.  Barry  has 
complained  that  it  has  not  been  distinctly  stated  whether 
or  no  it  is  to  be  continued.  He  has  no  right  to  expect  any 
such  Statement  until  next  year.  We  shall  then  be  enabled 
to  take  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  couintry ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  determine  at  this 
moment  whether  or  not  they  wül  continue  the  income  tax. 
We  shall  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  do  so  when  we 
reach  another  session.   We  may  or  we  may  not  be  in  a  more 
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favourable  condition  at  tho  end  of  the  present  year.  The 
estimated  amount  of  the  revenue  last  year  was  50,100,000/. ; 
but  it  yielded  52,835,0002.  How  do  we  know  that  our  cal- 
culations  may  not  be  equally  fallacious  in  the  present  year? 
We  may  have  a  farther  surplus  of  2,600,000/.,  or  we  may 
have  a  greater  or  a  less  sm'plus.  Shbuld  we,  then,  be  jus- 
tified  in  saying  now  that  we  might  venture  positively  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  our  taxation?  In  proposing  the 
income  tax  for  three  years,  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  con- 
templated  its  continuance  for  five.  To  consent  to  any  large 
reduction  of  taxes  would  virtually  deeide  the  continuation 
of  the  income  tax ;  and  I  contend,  that  with  only  about 
400,000/.  to  dispose  of,  a  better  selection  of  taxes  to  be 
reduced  could  not  have  been  made,  or  one  more  in  aecord- 
ance  with  the  principles  on  which  the  new  tariif  is  based. 
The  articles  whose  price  is  now  to  be  Iowered  are  especi- 
ally  those  which  are  extensively  consumed  by  the  labouring 
classes*' 

To  the  greater  part  of  this  budget  no  serious  Opposition 
or  even  objection  was  made.  The  chief  struggle  was  over 
the  sugar  duties,  the  govemment  conteuding  that  some 
advantage  ought  to  be  given  to  tlie  sugar  produced  by  our 
West  Indian  colonies,  which  were  now,  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  passing  through  a  period  of  transition  from 
slave  labour  to  free  labour,  and  therefore,  it  was  contended, 
having  a  streng  claim  to  be  protected  by  a  differential  duty, 
which,  though  very  moderate  in  amount,  was,  as  the  go- 
vemment  believed,  a  real  boon  and  advantage  to  them. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Opposition,  led  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, insisted  that  the  attempt  to  protect  free-grown  against 
slave-grown  sugar  was  utterly  absurd.  They  maintained 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  social  institutions  of 
the  nations  that  were  willing  to  trade  with  us ;  that  the 
principle  of  determiningthe  amount  of  the  duties  we  thought 
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fit  to  impose  on  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  bj  our 
approval  or  disappröval  of  slavery,  was  one  which  wonld 
lead  US,  if  we  were  consistent,  to  mark  in  the  same  way  our 
disappröval  of  other  institutions  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  traded,  many  of  which  were  qmte  as  objeotionable  as 
the  institation  of  slavery;  and  that  the  question  we  ought 
to  consider  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  sugar  was,  how 
we  conld  best  adapt  it  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  coiin- 
try,  and  cheapen  the  article  on  which  the  duty  was  imposed. 
Notwithstanding  Üiis  Opposition,  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  Mr.  Goulbum  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine, 
and  the  bill  founded  on  them  was  introduced  and  read  a 
first  and  second  time  without  discussion.    It  was  committed 
on  the  14th  of  June«     In  committee  the  ministerial  plan 
encountered  a  most  formidable  Opposition  from  the  ultra- 
protectionists,  who  took  up  a  line  of  argmnent  exactly  op- 
posite  to  that  which  had  been  urged  by  Lord  J.  Russell  and 
the  Whigs.    They  contended  that  ministers  had  gone  too 
far  in  their  reductions,  and  that  they  ought  to  give  a  larger 
amount  of  protection  to  our  own  colonies.    This  Opposition 
is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  not  only  because  it  pro- 
ceeded  from  some  of  the  most  thorough-going  supporters  of 
the  govemment,  but  also  because  it  indicated  a  growing 
and  not  altogether  groundless  suspidon  on  the  part  of  the 
country  party,  that  the  tendency  of  the  measures  which 
ministers   were   bringing  forward  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  and  to  secure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  free- 
traders.    The  leader  of  this  Opposition,  and  the  mover  of 
the  resolution  which  embodied  its  views,  was  Mr.  P.  Miles. 
He  dwelt  on  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  was  overspreading 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  and  loudly  accused  ministers  of 
bringing  in  a  measure  which  afforded  no  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  planters,  and  had  not  even  the  merit  of  finally 
setÜing  the  question  with  which  it  dealt.    He  insisted  that 
VOL.  n.  M 
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the  interefltB  of  ihe  British  and  the  Westlndian  £axmer  were 
identical,  the  onlj  difierence  between  them  being,  that  the 
oneproduced  wheat  and  the  other  sngar ;  and  hepredüsted» 
that  if  the  protection  which  was  given  to  one  deacription 
of  agiieulture  should  be  withdrawn,  that  which  was  a£Forded 
to  the  other  would  speedily  be  abandoned.  Mr.  JBaillie,  who 
secaonded  the  motion,  maintained  that  the  miniaterial  plan 
would  encourage  the  foreign  slave-^trade,  and  yet  afTord  only 
a  very  partial  advantage  to  the  British  people.  Common 
sense,  he  urged,  dictated  that  we  should  raise  our  xevenue 
firom  foreign  sugar  rather  than  firom  that  which  was  pro- 
duced  by  our  own  colonies.  This  resolntion  was  supported 
by  Lord  J.  Bussell  andseveral  members  and  foUowers  of 
the  late  administration,  and  was  carried  .against  .ministers 
hy  a  majoritjr  of 'twenty.  But  after  they  had  distinctly 
intimated,  that  if  the  vote  was  not  reversed,  they  should 
regard  it  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  act  accord- 
ingly,  another  division  on  the  question  was  taken,  and  the 
ministerial  plan  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  twenty^two, 
-whereupon  Mr.Miles  withdrew  from  &rther  Opposition  to  it. 
The  time  had  now  arrived  when  Parliament  was  required 
to  deliberate  on  ihe  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  involving 
a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  banking  System  of  England. 
It  had  been  provided,  by  the  act  pasaed  in  .1833,  that  the 
govemment  might  give  notice  to  the  Bank  before  August 
1844,  that  Parliament  intended  to  deal  again  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bank  charter.  The  govemment  was  thus  called 
on  to  decide,  in  the  course  of  this  Session,  whether  it  would 
take  advantage  ofthis  provision  of  the  last  Bank  charter 
act.  They  resolved  to  do  bo— -indeed  they  could  hardly  do 
otherwise ;  and  the  high  finanoial  reputation  enjoyed  by.Sir 
B.  Peel  caused  the  announcement  of  their  determination  to 
be  received  by  the  country  with  great  satisfeiction,  and  the 
ministerial  plan  to  be  auticipated  with  a  «onfidence  which 
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was  8trengthened  hj  the  &ct  that  the  present  miniBter  en- 
joyedtke  advantage  of  considering  the  elaborate  report  of 
the  eommittee  which  bad  been  appointed  in  1838  to  inqtdre 
into  the  whole  banking  question.  The  measure  was  Bub- 
mitted  to  the  HonBe  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  May  by  the 
prizne  minister  himself ;  and  the  füll  explanation  he  gave  of 
it  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  most  profonnd  and 
snstained  attention.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  we  shall 
best  meet  the  wishes  of  onr  readers  by  allowing  the  author 
of  the  scheme  to  speak  for  himself  in  that  abridged  and 
Condensed  report  which  alone  it  is  possiblewithin  our  limit 
to  give  of  a  speech  which  migfathave  ahnost  filled  a  voliime. 
fiir  Bobert  Peel,  in  bis  opening  remarks,  referred  to  a 
monifesto  which  had  been  pnt  forth  against  the  scheme 
by  the  conntry  .bankers,  and  entreated  the  honse  to  ad- 
dress itaelf  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  withont 
party  biias  or  predetermined  hostility.  ^  It  will  be  neces- 
sary/  he  proceeded, '  in  tiie  first  place  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciple  of  valne,  becouse  I  fear  there  is  not  a  nniversal  agree- 
ment  as  to  what  constitutes  the  meaenre  of  value.  First,  I 
woidd  inqnire  what  is  a  pound  ?  and  what  is  the  engage- 
ment  to  paya  ponndt  Surely  the  word  pound  means 
something  more  than  an  abstraction.  In  my  opinion  it 
means  a  oertain  weight  of  precioxu  metal  of  a  certain  fine* 
nesSy  and  the  engagement  of  a  maker  of  a  promissory  note 
is  to  pay  on  demand  a  definite  amonnt  of  that  metal  and 
fineness.  A  real  measnre  of  value,  in  this  just  sense,  existed 
tili  the  year  1797,  when  Bank  paper  became  issuable  with- 
out  convertibility.into  metal.  For  some  years  the  subject 
attracted  little  attention,  until  the  bullion  eommittee  of  1810 
propounded  a  sounder  theory.  That  theory,  however,  was 
then  unsatis&ctory  to  a  great  part  of  the  public,  and  a 
notion  became  very  general  that  a  pound  was  merely  an 
abstraction.    Similar  inaccuracy  of  opinion  seems  to  pre- 
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vail  in  the  present  day.    It  is  said  that  the  chang«  of  times 
requires  a  new  Standard  of  value.    It  might  jußt  as  reason- 
ably  be  contended,  that  because  population  has  increased, 
the  foot  measure  ought  henceforth  to  contain  eixteen  inches. 
The  reason  why  an  ounce  of  gold  costs  81.  17*.  lO^d.  in 
silver  is,  that  this  is  the  real  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
one  metal  to  the  other;  and  if  you  meant  to  give  an  ad- 
vantage  to  all  debtors,  you  should  do  so  by  way  of  a  direct 
discounty  and  not  say  that  the  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  worth 
five  pounds  in  silver  for  the  future;  for  if  you  did  so,  the 
dealers  in  those  metals  woidd  assuredly  defeat  you.     Some 
writers  have  argued  that  gold  is  unfit  to  be  a  circulating 
medium,  because  it  is  an  article  of  commerce ;  and  there  are 
several  other  theories  on  the  subject,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  contends  that  paper  should  be  conver- 
tible  only  when  the  notes  tendered  for  specie  reach  a  cer- 
tain  high  amount.    I  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  present  System 
of  a  Single  gold  Standard,  and  a  five-poimd  note  convertible 
into  gold.    I  will  now  State  my  views  respecting  the  prin- 
ciple  that  ought  to  regulate  a  paper  currency,  making  a 
clear  distinction  between  bills  of  exchange  and  those  pro- 
missory  notes  which,  being  payable  to  bearer,  serve  the 
direct  purposes  of  money.     The  first  Lord  Liverpool,  a 
high  authority,  has  enforced  this  important  distinction  be- 
tween paper  credit  and  paper  currency.    In  his  time,  as  in 
ours,  the  attempt  was  made  to  deter  the  state  from  improv- 
ing  the  paper  currency  by  the  fear  of  injuring  paper  credit. 
Adhere  to  the  Standard  of  value,  and  to  the  principle  of 
convertibility  for  your  promissory  notes,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  quantity  of  bills  of  exchange.  But 
I  do  not  admit  that  mere  convertibility  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee  against  an  over  issue  of  promissory  notes.    You  may 
safely  leave  most  articles  free  to  competition ;  but  the  ar- 
ticle of  currency  is  one  peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  it  is 
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not  desirable  to  produce  tlie  greatest  quantitj  of  tliis  articie 
at  tlie  lowest  price.  If  tliere  are  unlimited  powers  of  issue 
in  private  Iiands,  there  will  always  be  a  danger  tliat  just  as 
there  was  beginning  to  be  a  rise  of  prices  and  a  drain  of 
gold,  tiie  issne  of  paper  will  be  increased.  Observe  the  fate 
ofthe  American  issues;  the  paralysis  that  has  followed  them 
is  a  streng  illustration  of  the  truth  that  convertibility  alone 
is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee.  These  are  my  principles,  and 
I  ihought  it  fit  to  lay  them  down  in  all  their  breadth,  though 
I  thereby  expose  myself  to  be  afterwards  told  that  I  do  not 
practically  carry  them  to  their  füll  extent.  At  all  events,  I 
will  bring  forward  no  measnres  inconsistent  with  my  prin- 
ciples. 

'  I  proposCy  then,  with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  there  should  be  an  actual  reformation  of  the  two  de- 
partments  of  issue  and  banking;  that  there  should  be  dif- 
ferent  officers  to  each,  and  a  different  system  of  account. 
I  likewise  propose  that  to  the  issue  department  should  be 
transferred  the  whol6  amount  of  the  bullion  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bank,  and  that  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
should  hereafter  take  place  on  two  foundations  only ;  first, 
on  a  definite  amount  of  securitieSy  and  after  that  exclusively 
upon  bullion ;  so  that  the  action  of  the  public  should  in  this 
latter  respect  govem  the  amount  of  the  circulation.  There 
will  be  no  power  in  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  on  deposits  and 
discount  of  bills,  and  the  issue  department  will  have  to  place 
to  the  credit  ofthe  banking  department  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  issue  department  will  by  law  be  entitled  to  issue. 
With  respect  to  the  banking  business  ofthe  Bank,!  propose 
that  it.should  be  govemed  on  precisely  the  same  principles 
as  would  regulato  any  other  body  deaHng  with  Bank  of 
England  notes.  The  fixed  amount  of  securities  on  which 
I  propose  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  issue  notes  is 
14,000,0002.9  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circula- 
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tion  is  to  be  ifisued  exdusively  on  tfae  fonndation  of  bullion. 
I  propose  that  there.  shonld  be  a  oomplete  and  periodical 
publication  of  the  acootints  of  the  Bank  of  England,  boÜi  of 
the  banldng  and .  issne  departm^it,  as  tending  to  increase 
the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  to  prevent  panio  and  needleas 
alarm.  I  would  therefore  enact,  that  there  should  be  re- 
tumed  to  the  govemment  a  weekly  acconnt  of  the  ismie  of 
noteß  hj  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  amonnt  of  bnllion,  of 
the.fluctnationB'ofithe  bnllion,  of  the  amount  of  depoBdts';  in 
Short,  an  account  of  eveiy  transaction,  both  in  the  iasue  de- 
partment  and  the  banking  dfepartment  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  goremment  shonld  forthwith  pnblish  unre- 
servedly  and  weekly  a  füll  acconnt  of  the  circnlation  of  the 
Bank. 

'  With  regard  to  private  banks,  the  general  mle  will  be 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  privilege  of  issue,  and  the 
conduot  of  banking  bnsiness ;  the  object  being  to  limit  com- 
petition,  but  to  make  the  great  change  with  as  little  detri- 
ment  as  possible  to  private  interests.  From  this  time  no 
new  bank  of  issue  will  be  constituted ;.  but  all  the  e^ting 
banks  of  issue  will  be  allowed  to  retain  the  privilege,  on 
condition  that  tfaey  do  not  exceed  the  present  amount,  to 
be  oalculated  on  the  average  of  a  term  of  years.  This  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Bank,  of  England  to  know  the  ex- 
tent  of  issue  with  which  it  will,  have  to  compete.  But 
while  the  issues  will  be  restricted,  banking  bnsiness  will  be 
faoilitated ;  tiie  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued;  at  presMit 
withheld  jfrom  jointnatook  banks,  will  be  acoorded ;  the  law 
of  partnership  will  be  so  altered,  that  while  the  aots'  of  an 
individual  direotor  or  otiierauthorised  partner  will  bind  the 
whole,  the  acts  of  an  unauthorised  partner  will  not  do  so. 
Joint-stock  banks  in  London,  whioh  at  present  are  forbidden 
to  accept  bills  for  a  date  of  less  than  six  months,  will  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  other  banks>  and  allowed  to 
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Bocepb  bülfl  oFaai^'  amount  or.  date;  If  the*  last  privilege 
should  be  abnsed  faj-ihe  ciroiilation  of  sBiall  faillsy  I  ahall  at 
onoe  appeal  to  Pariiament  to  oorreot  the  eviL  Join1>*stook 
banks  ^will  be  reqnired  to  publidi  a  ftül-  and  oomplete  peri- 
odical  last  of  all  partneiB«  and  direetors,  and  banks  of  issne 
to  pablifih'  an  aoconnt  of  their  ifiafues ;  a  much  betteir  se- 
cnrity  for  the*  public  than  msnj  delnrnve  oheckB  to  which 
mj  attention  haa  been  inwted;  Jointnstook  banks  mQ  be 
proUbited  &om  having  ahaies  less  than  some  fixed  amonnt, 
and  no  new  joint-stock  bank  i^all  be  oonstituted  exoept  on 
spplication  to  a  govemnient  department. 

*  I  now  revert  tor  my  propositions.  respecting  the  Bank 
of  England.    It  is  to  be  allowed  iasnes  to  the  extent  of  a 
fixed  amonnt  of  secnritieB,  14|Q0O,OO0L    The  exiating  loan 
of  llvOOO,0002.  to  the  goTenunent  will  be  continaed,  the  re- 
maining  3,000,000/»  will  be  based  on  exohequer  bills  and 
other  secnrities  over  which  the  Fank  will  have  entire  oon« 
troL    It  wiU  also  be  allowed  to  extend  its  issnes  beyond 
the  UfiOOfiOOL  on  emergency,  bat  only  with  the  consent  of 
three  members  of  tiie  govennnent ;  and  in  snoh  a  oase  the 
whole  of  the  nett  profit  on  any  amonnt  beyond  14,000,000/. 
will  revert  to  the  govemment.    It  is  proposed  to  continue 
Ihe  legal^tender  clause,  in  order  to  fitcUitate  the  cironlation 
of  Bank  paper.    I  mnst  now  explain  the  peonniary  armnge- 
ments  between  the  Bank  and  the  Grovenunent.    The  Bank 
retains  the  privilege*  of  issning*  notes  on  secnrities  to  the 
amonnt  of  14,000,000/.  at  3  per  cent»  which  wonld  yield 
420,000/»   From  tiiis  ttiere  are  dednctions  to  be  made.    The 
total  cost  to  the  Bank  on  an  issne  of  20,000,000/.  w€is  esti- 
mated  by  the  committee  of  1883  at  11.7,000/. ;  but  take  it 
at  abont  113,000/.,  which,  subtracted  from  420,000/.,  leaves 
307,000/.    There  is  then  to  be  dedncted  abont  60,000/.  com- 
Position  with  lue  stampM>fflce  fbr  the  privilege  of  issning 
notes.    Then  there  is  abont  24y000/.  paid  by  tiie  Bank  to 
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those  bankers  who  undertake  to  issue  Bank  of  England  notes. 
This  leaves  220,000/.  derived  from  the  issue  of  notes.  Hi- 
therto  the  Bank  faas  paid  120,000/.  to  Government  for  its  Pri- 
vileges; they  are  now  to  be  affected,  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  stability  is  given  to  its  banking  business ;  and  I 
propose  that  in  future  the  Bank  shall  pay  that  sum,  besides 
the  60,000/.  for  the  composition  with  the  stamp-office,  making 
in  all  about  180,000/.  Government  pay  to  the  Bank  248,000/. 
for  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  last  sums  will  be  the  balance  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  pay  over  to  the  Bank.  This  mea- 
sure  applies  only  to  England ;  the  subject  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  banks  being  reserved  for  future  consideration.' 

Eleven  resolutions,  carrying  out  the  plan  indicated  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  were  then  read  from  the  chair,  and  in  compliance 
with  a  request  conveyed  in  his  speech,  no  discussion  took 
place  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  which  he  had  so  lucidly 
enunciated  until  after  the  resolutions  had  been  printed,  and 
had  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  house,  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter  matm*ely.    But 
on  the  20ih  of  May  the  house  went  into  committee  on  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  prime  minister;  and  then  he 
entered  into  some  farther  explanations  of  his  scheme,  and 
defended  it  from  some  criticisms  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected,  especially  with  regard  to  the  bearing  and  Operation 
of  foreign  exchanges  on  home  issues,  and  on  the  restriction 
placed  on  the  issue  of  notes  by  country  banks.    At  the  con- 
clusion  of  these  remarks  a  general  discussion  on  the  plan 
took  place. 

Mr.  C.  Wood,  Sir  W.  Qay,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  P. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Montague  Gore,  Mr.  Gisbome,  Mr.  F.  Baring, 
expressed  in  terms  more  or  less  streng  their  approbation  of 
the  measure.  It  was  mildly  criticised  by  Mr.  Newdegate, 
Mr.  Plumptree,  Mr.  Muntz,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller ;  and  the 
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resolutions  were  passed  without  any  dissent.  ^Vhen,  how- 
ever,  the  bill  founded  on  them  was  proposed  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  13th  of  June,  tihie  following  amendment 
was  proposed  hy  Mr.  Hawes :  '  That  no  sufficient  evidence 
has  been  laid  before  this  house  to  justify  the  proposed  in- 
terference  with  banks  of  issue  in  the  management  of  their 
circulation.'  This  amendment  only  obtained  30  supporters, 
while  185  voted  against  it.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  sustained  by  large  majorities 
in  npholding  its  provisions  against  all  Opposition.  He 
agreed  to  admit  a  few  modifications  of  no  great  import- 
ance,  pressed  on  liini  by  high  banking  authorities,  and  the 
bill,  thns  slightly  amended,  went  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  read  a  first  and 
second  time  without  remark,  and  passed  through  the  com- 
mittee  without  a  single  division. 

Another  subject  which  occupied  a  considerable  share  of 
the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  Session  of  1844,  was 
the  consideration  of  the  ownership  of  certain  chapels,  which 
had  originally  been  founded  by  orthodox  nonconformists, 
but  had  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Unitarians.  Many 
of  these  had  been  built  by  a  Lady  Hewley,  and  she  had 
directed  that  they  should  be  held  by  '  godly  preachers  of 
Christ's  holy  gospel;'  and  other  cases  had  occurred  in  which 
chapels  founded  by  persons  who  undoubtedly  were  Trinita- 
rians,  but  had  used  terms  equally  vague  in  stating  their  in- 
tentions  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  they  wished  to  be 
taught  in  them.  Actions  had  in  some  cases  been  brought,  in 
Order  to  deprive  the  Unitarians  of  these  chapels,  and  to  hand 
them  over  to  ministers  whose  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the 
godhead  were  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  their  found- 
ers.  It  was  indeed  admitted  that  they  had  failed  to  specify 
their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  they  intended 
to  have  taught ;  but  that  &ilure  was  accounted  for  by  the 
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objeotions  which  they  were  known  to  have  enteitamed  to 
creeds  as  being  mere  human  inventionfi,  and  that  tfais  scni* 
ple  had  prevented  them  from  givmg  any  distinct.  Btatement 
of  the   dootrines  tfaey  Tfished  to  have*  tanght^  which,  in 
faot,  they  conld  not  do  without  enunciating,  a  creed.    Thns 
they  had  beai  led  to  expre«.  tiieir  intentions  in  terms  the 
letter  of  whidi  did  not  absolutely  prohihit  the  introduo- 
tion  of  doctrines  whioh  they  abhorred,  and  oertainly  wonld 
have  preduded  if  they  oonld  have  foreseen  that  their  in- 
troduction  would  have  been  attempted«    Onilie  other  hand^ 
it  was  argned,  on  behalf*  of  the  present  holders   of  the 
chapeLsy  that  the  yaguenesB  -with  which  the  doctrines  to 
be  taught  in  tibiese  chapels  were  desoribed  by  their  £9imders 
waa  pnrposely  adopted^  in  order  to  evade  tHe  law,  which^  at 
the  timeof  their  fonndation^  did  not  extend  to  Unitarians 
the  toleration  itaffordedto  everyoÜiBr  denominatiön  ofnon* 
confbrmifits.  and  thereby  prerented  the  erection  of  chapels 
in  which  the  teadiing  of  TJnitaiianism  was  avowed;  so  liiat 
the  vagneness  of  the  description  was  railier  to  be  taken  as 
a  proof  iliat  the  use  now  made  of  these  dbapels  was  in  ao- 
cordance  with  IJle  intentions  of  ihose  by  whom  they  had 
been  oiiginally  erected.    It  was  farther  argaed^  Üiat,  even 
admitting  the  intentions  of  the  fonnders  to  have  been  such 
as  tiiey  were  represented  to  be  by  those  who  sought  to  dis- 
possesB  their  present^  oocupants,  yet  it  WBsqnite  oertain  that 
they  had  for  a  long  oonrse  of  years  been  in  the  hands  of  ilie 
Unitarians^  who,  in  the  ezpeetation  that  tibey  wonld  con- 
tinue  to  retain  them,  had  expended  oonsideroble  soms  on 
their  enlargement  and  improvement,  as  well  as  in  making 
additions  to  the  burial-gronnds  that  in  some  instanoes  were 
attached  to  them.    The  qtiestion  had  been  tried  in  tiie  case 
of  some  chapels  founded,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by 
Lady  Hewley.    They  were  bnilt  for  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists,  and  therefore  there  cotdd  be  no  donbt  that  they  were 
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intended  hj  their  fDunder  to  be  plaoes  in  whioh  Trmitarian 
doctrinefi  shoidd  be  tanght ;  but  in  the  absenoe  of  any  dis- 
tinct  Btatement  of.her  wii^es  in  thisrespecty  they  had  come 
into  the  Uandä  of  .ünitarianB,  who  now  for  many  years  had 
held  nndiatarbed  possesBion  of  them.  Their  right  to  tiiem 
hady  however,  been  oalled  in  queation,  and  on  trial  of  the 
case  it  had  been  decided  that  their  preaent  holdeis  were  not 
entitied  to  retain  possession  of  them.  It  was  feared  that 
thifl  deduaion  would  give  rise  to  much  litigation,  and  wotdd 
probably  canse  the  ünitarians  to  be  deprived  of  many  other 
chapelfl.  The  govemment  therefore  adopted  a  course  whioh 
did  them  great  hononr..  Theywere  all  deddedTrinitarians; 
their  followers,  almost  withont  a  Single  exception,  were 
zealous  on  the.same  aide.  Theyknew  that  by  interfering 
with  the  regulär  comse  of  the  law  in  Üiis  matter,  in  order 
to  do  jnatioa  to  a .  aect  everywhere  apoken  againat,  they 
wotdd  give  offidnoe  to  large  nnmbers  of  their  anppoiters  both 
in  Parliament  and  ontaide.  But  they  feit  that  a  great  wrong 
wonld  be  done  if  they  allowed  the  law  to  take  ita  conrae, 
and  to  eject  the  ünitariana  from  chapela  which  they  daimed 
by  a  preacription  more  tfaan  aufficient  to  mi^e  good  the  title 
to  amy  other  deacription  of  prop^y ;  and  ihey  tiierefore 
boldly  brought  inia  ball  aecnring  to  ünitariana  ihe  poaaeasion 
of  chapela  of  whioh  they  had  held  the  imqueationed  poaaea- 
aion  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  yeara ;  thua  pntting  a 
atop  to  farther  litigation  on  the  qneation.  The  bill  having 
thia  object,  in  view  waa  brought  into  tiie  Honae  ofXorda  by 
Lord  Lyndhurat.  It  waff  atrenuonaly  oppoaed  in  tiie  upper 
hotiae  by  the  Biahop  of  London,  and  in  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mona  by  Sir  B.  Inglia,  Mr.  Plnmptre,  and  the  party  with 
whioh  they  nanally  acted.  Great  efforta  were  made  to  agi- 
tate  the  conntry,  and  deter  the  legialatore  from  paaaing  the 
meaaure,  not  only  by  chnrohmen,  but  alao  by  many  Protea- 
tant  diaaentera.    The  miniatera,  warmly  anpported  in  the 
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course  they  had  determined  to  take  hy  Lord  J.  Russell  and 
the  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  carried  their  measure  tri- 
umphantly  through  its  various  stages,  and  thus  prevented 
mach  yexations  litigation  and  mach  shameful  injastice, 
thoagh  in  doing  so  they  widened  still  farther  the  breach 
which  already  separated  Sir  B.  Peel  and  most  of  those  who 
comprised  his  cabinet  from  the  more  extreme  section  of 
their  followers,  and  was  soon  destined  to  separate  them  al- 
together,  and  to  change  a  hesitating  and  sospicioas  sapport 
into  an  open  and  ancompromising  Opposition. 

An  attempt  which  Lord  Powis  had  made  last  year  to 
repeal  that  portion  of  the  bishops'  bill,  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  ecdesiastical  commis- 
sionerSy  which  had  enacted  that  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor  shoold  be  onited,  was  renewed  this  year,  and  met 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  sapport  in  the  apper  hoase. 
It  was  got  rid  of  for  the  present  on  the  tedbnical  ground, 
that,  as  it  affected  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  it  was  neces- 
sary  for  the  consent  of  the  Queen  to  be  signified  before  it 
could  be  proceeded  with. 

A  measure  which  attracted  little  public  attention,  and 
went  through  without  much  discussion,  but  was  nevertheless 
a  measure  of  great  practical  Utility,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone — a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  railways,  founded 
on  the  report  of  a  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  Up  to  that  time  the  accommodation 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  working  dasses  by  the 
railway  companies  had  been  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
The  third-dass  passengers  were  conveyed  in  carriages  with- 
out seats,  and  without  any  covering  to  protect  their  occu- 
pants  from  the  rain,  in  which  they  stood  crowded  together 
like  cattle.  Moreover,  most  of  the  trains  to  which  these 
carriages  were  attached  travelled  very  slowly,  stopped  at 
every  Station,  were  shunted  aside  to  make  way  for  other 
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trains,  and  ran  over  distances  much  shorter  than  those  now 
traversed  by  third-class  tralns ;  so  that  persona  who  wished 
to  go  considerable  distances  were  compelied  either  to  travel 
in  other  classes  at  a  heavier  expense,  or  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent  delays,  and  to  find  themselves  lodgings  for  the  night, 
even  in  cases  wbere  the  distance  was  such  as  might  have 
easily  been  travelled  over  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bill  dealtmth  these  and  other  evils  attendant  on  the  railway 
System  as  then  carried  out.  The  measure  was  strongly 
opposed  at  its  first  introduction  by  ihe  representatives  of 
the  railway  interest  in  the  Honse  of  Commons;  but  after 
some  concessions  had  been  made  to  them  by  alterations  in 
the  details  of  the  bill,  which,  withont  impairing  its  e£Sciency, 
interfered  less  than  was  originally  contemplated  with  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  of  the  different  railway  companies, 
the  bill  thus  amended  was  carried  through  both  honses  with- 
ont much  farther  Opposition. 

Some  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  course  of  this 
Session  into  the  bastardy  clauses  of  the  new  poor  law,  which 
had  imposed  on  the  mother  the  bürden  of  supporting  an 
illegitimate  child.  The  Opposition  which  these  clauses  had 
originally  excited  had  been  rather  confirmed  than  removed 
by  the  experience  of  their  practical  working,  and  therefore 
the  law  was  now  so  far  altered  as  to  enable  the  mother,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  recover  from  the  putative  father  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  bastard  child. 

Another  subject  that  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  tho 
legislature  was  the  State  of  the  tumpike-laws  in  the  princi- 
pality  of  Wales.  That  country  has  generally  been  remark- 
able  in  modern  times  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct 
of  its  inhabitants ;  but  at  the  period  we  have  now  reached 
they  exhibited  a  turbulence  like  that  for  which  they  had 
been  notorious  under  the  Plantagenets.  Afeeling  of  discon- 
tent  had  been  for  some  time  growing  up  on  account  of  the 
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exorbitant  and  increaBing  tolle  ibat  were  exacted  for  the 
Support  of  the  tnmpike  roads.  New  toll^bars  were  being 
contintially  erected,  and  the  tolle  had  been  greatly  and,  as 
the  people  generally  believed,  illegally  raised  in  amount. 
Theae  ezactione  roneed  in  the  minds  of  that  proverbially 
fiery  people  some  sparks  ofthat  epint  which  Edward  I.  had 
found  it  Bo  difficult  to  quell.  Aocustomed  to  regard  every 
queBtion.from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  ecriptural  «phraseology,  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  these  secluded  and  momttainous  districts 
applied  to  the  tumpike-gates  the  promiBe  which  the  Bible 
recordfi  to  have  been  given  to  the  desoendants  of  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  that  they  should  poaseBS  the  gate  of  their  enemies,  and 
thus  they  were  led  to  connect  their  hostility  to  the  tum- 
pikes  with  the  name  of  Bebecca.  Finding  that  peaoeful 
agitation  was  of  no  avail,  th^  determined  on  violent  mea- 
sures.  They  resolved  to  destroy  the  obnoxious  tumpikes 
by  foroe;  and  carried  oüt  their  intentions  in  a  manner  sug- 
gested  by  the  soriptural  notions  they  had  adopted.  A  num- 
ber  of  them  dressed  themselves  up  in  women's  clothing;  the 
leader  of  the  party  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rebecca,  and 
thoae  who  executed  his  ordere  were  called  daughters  of  Re- 
becca. They  began  their  Operations  in  the  year  1839,  when 
a  party  of  them  assembled  in  the  disguise  we  have  men- 
tioned,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  in  open  day  a  tumpike- 
gate  and  the  hut  of  the  toU-keeper.  The  gate  was,  how- 
ever,  reiostated,  andno  &rther  proceedings  of  the  kind  took 
place  tili  the  year  1843,  in  the  beginning  of  which  more 
serious  and  systematic  attacks  were  made  on  the  tumpike- 
gates.  They  were  carried  out  in  the  night.  The  toll-keeper 
was  warned  off;  he  was  allowed  a  short  time  to  carry  away 
his  fumiture  and  effeets ;  and  then  the  gate-poets  were  sawn 
acrosB  dose  to  the  ground,  and  the  gate  and  töll-house  de- 
strojyed.    As  the  perpetrators  of  these  lawless  .  acte  could 
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not  be  diacovered,  their  impunity  encouraged  them  to  do 
fkrther  miachief,  and  procuzed  them  inanj  imitators  in  other 
parte  ofthe  country ;  and  soon  the  example  was  foUowied  in 
almost  every  part  of  South  Wales  except  the  connty  of 
Brecknock.  No  fewer  .than  eighiy  gates  had  been  deatrojed 
in  the  county.of  Oannarthen  alone,  and  ahnost  every  turn- 
pike-gate  had  disappeared  &om  the  counties  of  Pembroke 
and  Gardigan.  The  mischief  did  not  stop  here.  The  rioters, 
•emboldened  by.soocess.and  impunity,  began  to  tum  their 
attention  to  other  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  which  they 
thought  might  be  redressed  in  the  same  violent  manner. 
And  soon  the  whole  .ofthat  usually  tranquil  district  was  in 
so  disturbed  a  condition  that  thetgovemmentfounditneces- 
saiy  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  The  upper  classes,  who 
had  mtnessedwithout.much  concem  or  diaapproval  the  de- 
struction  of  the  tumpikes,  became  seriously  alarmed  at  ihe 
courae  that  things  were  now  taking.  Threateniog  letters 
were  sent  to  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  others  who  at- 
tempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the.Bebeccaites. 
fihots  were'&ed  into  manyhouses;  the  town  of  Carmarthen 
was  tumultuously  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  rioters,  who 
held  posaession  of  it  .for  several  hours,  and  were  only  dis- 
lodged  by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  light  dragoons,  who 
were  compelled  to  use  their  swords  in  order  to  overcome  the 
resifitance  o£fered  to  them.  The  govemment  therefore  sent 
down  a>considerable  military  force,  as  well  as  a  large  body 
of  London  poIice.  They  also  appointed  a  special  commission 
for  the  trial  of  persona  accused  of  complicily  with  these  dis- 
turbances,  and  who,  even  when  captured,  and  proved  by  the 
clearest  evidence  to  have  been  guilty,  were  almost  sure  to 
escape  the  due  punishment  of  their  offences,  in  consequence 
ofthe  sympathywith  which  their  proceedings  were  riegarded 
throughout  the  prindpalily.  "But  the  govemment  feit  that, 
while  it  was  necessary  that  the  majesty  ofthe  law  should 
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be  maintaiiied^  and  such  riotous  proceedings  as  had  been 
carried  on  stemly  repressed,  still  the  Bebecca  riots  had 
their  origin  in  real  grievances,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  redress;  and  therefore,  while  ministers  took 
the  Steps  necessary  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
Order  in  the  disturbed  districts,  they  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mined.  to  remove  the  abnses  of  which  their  inhabitants  had 
just  reason  to  complain.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  System  of  the  tumpike  trasts,  out  of 
which  these  disturbances  had  arisen ;  and  in  conformity  with 
their  recommendations  a  bill  was  framed  by  the  govemment 
to  remodel  the  whole  System  of  tumpike  trusts  in  Wales, 
which  became  law  with  little  or  no  remark  or  Opposition, 
and  tho  distm*bed  districts  resmned  their  habitual  tranquil- 
Hty.  A  few  yeare  before  this  time  the  govemment  would  have 
thought  it  had  done  its  duty  by  simply  sending  down  troops 
and  police,  suppressing  the  riots  by  main  force,  severely 
punishing  the  Bebeccaites  who  coald  be  detected,  and  re- 
instating  the  tumpikes.  Had  it  taken  any  other  course,  it 
would  have  been  accused  of  feebleness  and  want  of  yigour, 
and  would  have  been  taunted  for  proposing  to  make  conces- 
sions  to  violence.  But  since  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  a 
new  spirit  had  been  infused  into  the  administration ;  even 
a  Tory  govemment  had  leamt  to  regard  widenapread  dis- 
order  as  a  Symptom  of  political  malady,  and  instead  of  being 
reproached  for  not  asserting  the  majesty  of  the  law,  they 
met  with  universal  support  and  commanded  complete  suc- 
cess  in  the  wiser  course  they  adopted. 

But  while  important  measures  were  thus  passing  through 
the  legislature  almost  unnoticed,  it  was  intensely  occupied 
and  almost  convulsed  by  a  matter  of  inferior  importance, 
which  involved  party  considerations,  and  therefore  excited 
streng  feelings.  On  the  llth  of  June  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  member  for  Finsbury,  from  Mr. 
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Joseph  Mazzini  and  others,  complaining  tfaat  their  letters 
had  been  opened  in  the  post-office.  To  this  complaint  the 
home  secretary,  Sir  J.  Graham,  replied  that  the  power  of 
opening  and  examining  letters  transmitted  through  the  post 
had  been  given  to  the  home  secretary  by  an  act  passed  in 
1837,  which  Consolidated  previous  laws,  and  anthorised  the 
postK)ffice  authorities  to  open  and  examine  letters;  that, 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  that  act,  he  had  issued  a 
Warrant,  which  had  since  been  destroyed,  ordering  that  the 
letters  of  one  of  the  petitioners  should  be  opened  and  their 
Contents  examined.  Efiforts  were  made  by  several  members 
of  the  house  to  extract  from  the  home  secretary  a  more  ex- 
plicit  explanation,  but  withont  success.  These  revelations, 
however,  drew  forth  some  very  streng  expressions  of  opinion 
both  in  favour  of  the  right  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
secretary  and  in  Opposition  to  it.  Some  maintained  that  it 
was  a  State  necessity,  while  others  denonnced  it  as  a  shame- 
fiil  and  abominable  yiolation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
post-office;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  sender  or  the  receiver  of  the  letter  from  dis- 
covering  that  the  communication  had  been  thns  tampered 
with,  was  still  more  strongly  condemned  than  the  act  of 
opening  itself.  Mr.  Duncombe  and  his  supporters  urged 
that  if  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  supposed  it  would  be 
opened,  he  would  no  doubt  have  transmitted  it  through 
another  Channel;  and  that  by  ordering  it  to  be  opened, 
the  minister  had  taken  an  advantage  ofthe  confidence  re- 
posed by  a  foreigner  in  British  honour,  which  would  tend  to 
lower  the  character  of  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilised 
peoples.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  power  which  had 
been  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  was  one  that  had  been 
frequently  exercised  by  previous  govemments,  as  well  as 
by  that  which  was  now  in  office.  Still,  this  explanation 
did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  followed  up  the  question 
VOL.  n.  N 
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which  Iiad  elicited  these  Statements  by  moving,  a  few  nights 
after,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inqtdre 
into  a  department  of  the  post-oiBice  calledthe  'secret'  or  'in* 
ner   office^  to  ascertain  the  duties  of  the  persona  employed 
in  it,  and  the  authority  luider  which  their  fdnctions  were 
discharged.    Government  did  not  resist  the  motion;  but,  as 
the  inveetigation  was  of  great  importance,  and  involved  the 
highest  interests  of  the  state,  they  stipulated  that  it  should 
be  conducted  secretly.    A  committee  was  accordingly  no- 
minatedy  bat  Mr.  Duncombe  himself  was  not  placed  on  it ; 
and  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  V.  Smith,  that  his  name  should  be 
added  to  it,  was  rejected  after  a  long  and  somewhat  acri- 
monions  discussion.    On  the  motion  of  Lord  Radnor  a  similar 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords.     The  re- 
ports  made  by  these  committees  to  the  houses  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged  showed  that  the  power  to  which  pub- 
lic attention  had  been  drawn  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
very  long  period,  and  had  been  exercised  by  all  adminis- 
trations,  and  consequently  by  dififerent  parties ;  that  it  had 
only  been  used  when  some  great  emergency  seemed  to  re- 
qnire  its  employment ;  that,  on  the  whole,  it  had  been  em* 
ployed  less  frequently  of  late  years  than  formerly;  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  ordinary  private  cor- 
respondence  would  ever  be  in  any  way  interfered  with,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  power  wonld  be  exercised  with  great  discretion,  and 
only  when  some  State  emergency  required  that  recomrse 
should  be  had  to  it.    These  reports  abated  considerably  the 
excitement  which  the  revelation  of  the  inculpated  practice 
had  at  first  produced.    A  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Radnor,  and  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice,  never  got  beyond  the  first  reading,  and  the  matter 
was  allowed  quietly  to  drop  into  oblivion. 

The  business  of  the  Session  of  1844  had  been  completed 
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in  Bufficient  time  to  have  allowed  tlie  Prorogation  of  Par- 
liament  to  take  place  on  the  9th  of  August ;  but  a  weighty 
matter  of  a  very  exceptional  character  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined.  Ireland  was  still  Sir  R.  Peel's  chief  diflBculty.  He 
was  deeply  and  sincerely  anxious  to  tranquillise  it.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  Catholic  emancipation  act,  which  he  had 
made  such  sacrifices  to  carry,  would  have  been  the  harbinger 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  that  unhappy  and  distracted 
country ;  but  measure  after  measure  had  been  since  passed 
for  its  paciGcation,  concession  after  concession  had  been 
made,  but  all  had  been  in  vain.  In  1843  a  new  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union  between  the  two  countries  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  had  assumed  very  alarm- 
ing  dimensions.  The  demands  of  the  Irish  agitator  were  at 
bottom  not  xmreasonable.  What  he  required  was  the  sub-* 
stitution  of  imperial  legislation  for  merely  local  legislation. 
He  insisted  that  if  the  union  continued  to  exist,  it  should  be 
an  Identification  of  the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  that  both  should  have  the  same  rights,  the  same  Pri- 
vileges, the  same  immunities ;  that  the  electoral  franchise 
should  be  the  same,  the  Organisation  of  the  municipal  corpo- 
rations  alike — ^in  fact,  that  there  should  be  one  law  through- 
out  the  British  Islands.  If  this  were  conceded,  he  was  willing 
to  accept  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries ; 
if  this  were  denied,  he  was  determined  to  go  on  agitating 
for  its  repeal.  Accordingly  he  did  agitate  most  vigorously. 
The  people  were  diligently  drilled,  monster  meetings  were 
held,  which  were  formidable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
multitudes  by  which  they  were  attended,  but  on  account  of 
the  semi^mUitary  organiaation  which  was  exhihited,  and  the 
spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  England  and  England's  govem- 
ment  that  was  ostentatiously  displayed.  On  the  15th  of 
August  1843  one  of  these  assemblages  was  held  at  Tara, 
the  place  at  which  the  cid  kings  of  Ireland  had  been  elected. 
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and  at  which  in  the  great  Iiish  rebellion  the  insurgents  had 
suffered  a  signal  defeat.  At  this  meeting  O'Connell,  encour- 
aged  bj  the  vast  numbers  and  the  frantic  applauses  of  those 
hy  whom  he  was  Burrounded,  rashlj  promised  that  within  a 
year  from  that  time  a  parliament  shouIdbesittinginCoUege 
Green  at  Dublin ;  a  prediction  which  evidently  conld  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  general  and  successfal  rising  against 
the  English  govemment.  Another  meeting,  which  was  ex- 
pected  to  surpass  that  at  Tara  in  numbers  and  in  violence, 
was  convoked  for  the  8th  of  October  at  Clontar^  near  Dublin, 
celebrated  on  account  of  a  victory  gained  there  by  the  Irish 
over  their  invaders.  A  regulär  programme  was  published 
of  the  whole  of  the  intended  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  in 
which  the  order  of  march,  the  place  of  arrival,  the  position  to 
be  occupied  on  the  gpround,  and  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the 
difierent  detachments  were  all  regulated  with  a  degree  of 
military  precision,  which  gave  to  the  whole  the  air  rather  of 
an  army  to  be  reviewed  by  its  general  than  of  a  meeting  to 
he  addressed  by  the  leader  of  a  great  agitation. 

No  govemment  could  allow  proceedings  such  as  these  to 
be  carried  on  without  interference,  and  it  was  feit  both  at 
Dublin  and  London  that  a  decided  step  must  be  taken.  On 
the  7th  of  October  a  proclamation  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
Dublin  prohibiting  the  Clontarf  meeting,  fixed  for  the  day 
following,  and  threatening  with  punishment  all  who  dis- 
obeyed  the  prohibition.  O'Connell  at  once  countermanded 
the  meeting,  though  not  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  notice  given.  On  the  14th  a  body 
of  soldiers  occupied  the  ground;  the  agitator  himsel^  his 
son  John,  and  his  principal  adherents,  were  prosecuted  for 
a  conspiracy  to  raise  and  excite  disaffection  among  her  Ma- 
jesty*s  subjects,  and  for  exciting  them  to  hatred  and  con- 
tempt  of  the  govemment  and  Constitution  of  the  realm  as 
by  law  established,  &c.    After  many  delays  and  much  legal 
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skirmißliing,  the  prisonere  were  produced  before  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  a  jury  in  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  Januar  j. 
But  even  then  every  obstacle  legal  ingenuity  conld  devise 
was  interposed,  and  new  delays  caused  by  lengthened  die- 
cufisions  raised  on  them. 

It  was  an  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  an  imavoidable, 
circumstance  that  all  those  who  tried  the  prisoners,  both 
judges  and  jurymen,  we,  without  a  single  exception,  Pro- 
testants.  The  advocates  of  the  crown,  knowing  that  almost 
every  Roman  Catholic  was  snre  also  to  be  a  repealer,  or  at 
least  favourable  to  the  cause  of  repeal,  and  that  every  re- 
pealer  would,  in  all  human  probability,  give  a  verdiet  in  fia^ 
vour  of  the  prisoners,  however  strong  the  evidence  and  the 
law  might  be  against  them,  and  thus  defeat  the  objeet  of 
the  prosecution,  feit  it  to  be  their  duty  to  strike  off  the  name 
of  every  Roman  Catholic  that  appeared  on  the  panel.  But 
though  this  proceeding  probably  promoted  the  cause  of  sub- 
stantial  justice,  it  deprived  the  finding  of  the  jury  of  that 
moral  weight  which  attaches  to  a  verdiet  that  is  feit  to  have 
been  fairly  obtained,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  Irish  people,  who  saw  with  indignation  their  co- 
religionists  all  Struck  off  the  jury-list  by  the  crown  lawyers. 
The  trial  extended  over  twenty-four  days.  In  the  course  of 
it  the  Irish  attomey-general  so  iar  lost  his  temper,  and  for- 
got  what  he  owed  to  the  office  he  filled,  as  to  challenge  one 
of  the  opposing  counsel  to  a  duel,  and  to  pcrsist  in  his  chal- 
lenge in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  that  were  offered  to 
him,  until  the  matter  had  become  a  public  scandal.  O'Con-* 
nell  spoke  at  great  length  in  his  own  defence ;  but  the  judges 
charged  against  him  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  the  jury, 
after  long  deliberation,  retumed  a  verdiet  of  guilty  against 
all  the  prisoners  on  some  counts  of  the  indictment,  while 
they  acquitted  them  on  others.  O'Connell  himself  was  con- 
demned  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
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to  be  fined  the  ßum  of  2000Z.  The  other  prisoners  received 
sentences  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tiemey,  a  Roman  CathoKc 
priest,  in  whose  case  the  crown  lawyers  did  not  press  for 
judgment.  Against  the  decision  thus  given  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Honse  of  Lords,  resting  chieflj  on  technical 
gprounds ;  but  before  it  conld  be  heard  the  period  had  arrived 
at  which,  nnder  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Session  wonld 
have  closed.  As,  however,  the  judges,  whose  opinions  it 
was  thought  necessaiy  to  take  on  some  points  of  law  raised 
in  the  appeal,  were  engaged  in  the  summer  circuits,  Parlia- 
ment,  instead  of  being  prorogued,  was  only  adjonmed— 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  2d  of  September,  when  the  appeal 
would  be  heard,  and  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  the  5th  of 
that  month,  by  which  time  it  was  expected  that  the  hearing 
would  be  concluded,  and  the  decision  given.  After  the  hear- 
ing of  connsel,  the  judges  gave  their  opinions  on  the  points 
ßubmitted  to  them.  They  all  thought  that  the  indictment 
contained  both  good  and  bad  matter.  Lord  Ghief-Justicc 
Tindal  and  six  other  judges  very  confidently  maintained 
that  the  good  matter  did  äway  with  the  bad,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  should  be  affirmed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Baron  Park  and  another  judge  gave  a  some- 
what  hesitating  opinion  that  the  bad  matter  in  the  indict- 
ment destroyed  the  good,  and  that  the  judgment  ought  to 
b©  reversed. 

Then  came  the  tum  of  the  peers  to  deliver  their  deci- 
sion. The  ufiual  practice  in  such  ca^ses  is  for  the  law  lords 
only  who  have  been  present  at  the  whole  of  the  hearing 
to  speak  and  vote.  But  on  this  occasion  a  large  number 
of  Jay  lords  attended,  who  had  not  been  present  through- 
out  the  proceedings.  The  lord  chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhm-st) 
gave  his  judgment  at  length  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
which  had  been  given  by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  and 
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concluded  bis  address  by  moying  that  the  judgment  of  ihe 
court  below  shoold  be  affiimed.  Lord  Brougham  followed 
bim,  and  came  to  a  similar  conclnsion.  Lord  Denman,  Lord 
Cottenbam,  and  Lord  Campbell  in  tum  delivered  tbeir  opi- 
nions  on  tbe  opposite  side,  and  tbe  last-mentioned  lordmoved 
tbat  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  oonrt  below  sbould  be  reversed. 

Tben  followed  a  cimoas  and  instmctive  scene.  Tbe  mar 
jority  oftbe  lay  lords  present,  wbo  were  warm  supporters  of 
tbe  govemment,  considered  tbat  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  court 
below  was  about  to  be  reversed,  and  a  damaging  blow  in- 
flicted  not  on  tbe  present  administration  only  but  on  tbe 
autbority  of  tbe  Englisb  government  in  Lreland,  by  tbree 
strong  Wbig  partisans,  and  in  tbe  teetb  of  tbe  distinctly 
expressed  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  tbe  judges,  and  of 
two  sucb  bigb  autborities  as  Lords  Lyndburst  and  Brougbam. 
Wben,  tberefore,  tbe  question  was  putby  tbelord  cbancellor, 
several  of  tbem  called  out '  Aye.'  Tbe  cbancellor  was  embar- 
rassed,  and  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  wbat  course 
be  ougbt  to  take.  Lord  Wbamcliffe  relieved  bim  from  bis 
embarrasBment  by  eamestly  deprecating  the  interference  of 
tbe  lay  lords  in  tbis  judicial  question.  Lord  Brougbam  la- 
mented  tbe  dedsion  to  wbicb  tbe  majority  of  tbe  law  lords 
bad  come,  dedaring  tbat  it  would  '  go  out  witbout  autbority, 
and  come  back  witbout  respect ;'  but  supported  Lord  Wbam- 
cliffe in  deprecating  tbe  contemplated  interference  oftbe  lay 
lords.  Lord  Campbell  observed  tbat  tbe  Constitution  knew 
no  distinction  between  law  lords  and  lay  lords ;  all  bad  a 
rigbt  to  Tote;  but  it  was  improper  tbat  tbose  wbo  bad  not 
been  present  tbrougbout  tbe  wbole  bearing  sbould  exercise 
tbat  rigbt.  In  spite  of  tbese  dissuasions  tbe  Earl  of  E£Bbig^ 
bam  announced  tbat  be  was  determined  to  Tote ;  but  as  tbe 
lord  cbancellor  and  otber  peers  joined  witb  Lord  Wbam- 
cliffe in  remonstrating  against  tbis  course,  tbe  lay  peers  at 
lengtb  retired  from  tbe  bouse,  leaving  tbe  five  law  lords  to 
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decide  the  question  before  them,  without  extraneons  inter- 
ference ;  and  so  the  judgment  was  reversed.  The  conse- 
quence  was  that  O'Connell,  who  had  been  already  detained 
some  weeks,  was  sei  at  libertj.  The  news  of  this  dedsion 
was  received  in  Ireland  with  ecstatic  delight.  O'Connell 
was  conducted  to  his  house  in  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  hj  an 
innmnerable  mnltitude,  amidst  the  most  triumphant  demon- 
strations  of  enthusiasm  and  affection,  whom  he  addressed  in 
his  nsual  style.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  But  the  object  of  all  this  demonstration 
was  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  career  of  agitation.  He 
was  not  far  from  seventy  years  of  age,  and  the  fatigues 
and  excitements  of  the  long  agitation  he  had  carried  on 
had  begun  to  teil  on  his  iron  Constitution.  Rivals  too  were 
now  springing  up,  who  seemed  likely  to  outbid  him,  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  that  populär  adoration  to  which  he  had 
been  so  lon^  habituated  and  in  which  he  so  finreatly  reioiced. 
His  condemnation  too  and  imprisonment  ha^  told  o^  hin,, 
and  taught  him  a  lesson  of  caution,  which  prevented  him 
from  indulging  in  those  denunciations  of  the  English  au- 
thority  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  delight  his 
hearers.  Henceforth  he  feit  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  go- 
vemment  that  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  spoke 
and  acted  accordingly. 

By  many  persons  the  decision  which  thus  set  O'Connell 
at  liberty  was  deeply  regretted.  It  was  feit  that  a  substan- 
tial  violation  of  the  law  had  been  committed,  and  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  it  had  escaped  through 
a  mere  technical  quibble ;  that  the  impunity  which  had  at- 
tended  those  who  had  roused  the  passions  of  an  ignorant 
and  impulsive  peasantry  was  likely  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  which  was  doing  so  much  mischief  in  Ireland, 
and  rendering  its  pacification  so  extremely  difficult.  It  can- 
not  be  denied  that  there  was  much  reason  in  these  regrets^ 
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or  that  a  snbstantial  miscarriage  of  justice  had  really  oc- 
curred.  But  when  we  remember  the  strong  and  bitter  feel- 
ings  of  hostility  which  prevailed  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  decision 
which  had  been  given  in  Dublin  was  given  by  judges  and 
jurymen  who  were  all  Protestants,  we  cannbt  be  surprised 
that  it  should  have  been  regarded  by  the  Irish  people  as  a 
gross  and  glaring  injnstice.  It  therefore  produced  the  hap- 
piest  effect  in  that  conntry,  and  afforded  the  best  possible 
reply  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  so  loudly  complained 
that  justice  could  not  be  obtained  from  Englishmen  for  Irish- 
men,  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  final  court  of  appeal 
in  the  empire,  composed  on  that  occasion  entirely  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Protestants,  after  a  careful  hearing  of  the  argu- 
ments  on  both  sides,  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
court,  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  Thus  this  judgment,  which 
many  bewailed  as  being  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  Ireland,  probably  contributed  even  more  than 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  govemment  to  strengthen 
and  uphold  it.  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  very  speedily  fol- 
lowed  by  a  complete  collapse  of  the  repeal  agitation.  For, 
though  a  new  race  of  agitators  arose,  surpassing  0*Connell 
in  the  violence  and  extravagance  of  their  demands,  and 
though  agrarian  and  other  outrages  continued  to  be  per- 
petrated  to  a  very  lamentable  extent,  yet  the  agitation 
never  recovered  the  formidable  character  it  had  assumed 
previous  to  the  liberation  of  O'Connell  and  his  assodates. 
Few  legal  victories  have  ever  done  so  much  to  strengthen 
the  Irish  govemment  as  did  this  legal  defeat  of  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  administration. 

The  decision  having  been  given,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued  by  commission,  the  Queen's  speech  being  read,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  by  the  lord  chancellor.  It  made 
reference  to  discussions  in  which  the  govemment  had  re- 
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cently  been  engaged  with  the  King  of  the  French  on  e vents 
calculated  to  diBtttrb  the  good  understanding  and  fiiendly 
relations  which  had  so  long  sabeisted  between  the  two  coiin- 
tries,  and  it  announced  that,  by  the  spiiit  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration  which  had  animated  the  two  govemments,  the  dan- 
ger had  been  happily  averted.  The  evente  thuß  referred  to, 
and  which  at  one  time  seemed  very  likely  to  lead  to  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  were  the  asenimption  of  sovereignty 
over  the  island  of  Tahiti  by  Admiral  Dnpetit  Thouare,  and 
the  insult  offered  to  the  British  nation  by  the  violent  remo- 
val  of  its  flag,  and  by  indignities  inflicted  on  Mr.  Pritchard, 
the  English  consol  at  Tahiti.  The  question  itself  might  have 
been  settled  without  much  difficulty,  as  there  conld  be  no 
doubt  that  the  French  admiral  had  acted  in  a  very  improper 
manner,  by  euch  a  moderate  apology  as  the  English  govem- 
ment  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  the  French  government 
could  not  jußtly  refiise.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  ex- 
isted  in  France  at  the  moment  when  these  events  occurred 
a  bitter  hostility  against  this  coimtry,  which  the  French 
government  found  it  very  difficult  to  control.  Indeed,  the 
war  spirit  on  both  sides  was  strongly  roused;  and  thus, 
though  the  govemments  of  both  coimtries  were  animated 
by  pacific  sentiments,  they  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  resist 
the  warlike  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  them.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circnmstance  for  the  peace  of  Europe  that 
the  men  who  had  the  chief  share  in  these  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  France  were  Louis  Philippe,  Guizot,  and  Soult ; 
men  who  regarded  peace  and  a  cordial  understanding  with 
England  as  beingthe  very  cornernstone  both  of  their  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  Soult  especially  could  not  but  re- 
member  the  enthusiastic  welcome  he  had  received  from  all 
classes  in  England,  when  he  represented  his  own  country 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  resolute  deter- 
mination  of  these  three  men  to  resist  the  impulse  which 
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urged  them  towards  a  war  with  England,  that  terrible  calam- 
itj  was  avoided,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  and 
ciTÜisation  of  the  world  was  averted.  And  thus,  at  the  late 
conclnsion  of  this  session,  the  English  government  was  able, 
in  the  terms  we  have  just  quoted,  to  annoiince  that  war  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  had  been  avoided,  and  that  the 
good  nnderstanding  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
two  coimtries  was  fully  nmintained. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  onr  relations,  not  only  with 
France,  but  also  with  another  great  European  power,  with 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  country 
shoidd  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse,  was  attested  by  two 
Visits  paid  to  this  conntry,  one  by  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia, 
the  other  by  the  King  of  the  French.  These  visits  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  interchanges  of  personal  ciTÜities 
between  crowned  heads.  They  were  the  means  of  drawing 
closer  the  ties  of  amity  between  this  conntry  and  the  great 
nations  over  which  these  potentates  reigned,  and  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  represented.  These  visits  were  re- 
garded with  great  interest  not  only  in  England,  Rnssia,  and 
France,  bat  throughont  the  dvilised  world.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bussia  and  France  justly  regarded  the  cordial  reception 
giyen  to  their  respective  sovereigns  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  desire  on  onr  part  to  maintain  a  good  nnderstanding  with 
themselves.  These  visits  were  also  the  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether  some  of  the  chief  statesmen  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England,  enabling  them  to  become  better  acqnainted  with 
one  another's  views  and  characters  than  they  otherwise  could 
have  been,  and  to  discuss  questions  which  had  arisen,  or 
were  Ukely  to  arise,  between  their  respective  countries  much 
more  fiilly  and  effectually  in  free  and  friendly  conversa- 
tion  than  in  Communications  carried  on  through  diplomatic 
agents  and  in  formal  state  papers.  ünhappily  these  visits 
did  not  last  long  enough,  and  the  ties  that  were  formed  were 
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not  STifficiently  strong  to  bear  the  strain  which  unfortunate 
and  then  unforeseen  circumstances  put  on  them.  However, 
dnring  the  visit  of  the  Rnssian  Emperor '  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage-bell/  He  had  much  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
R.  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  English  govemment  and  legislature.  He 
was  entertained  with  splendid  hospitality  at  Buckingham 
Palaoe  and  Windsor  Castle,  and  with  a  magnificenee  scarcely 
less  than  regal  at  Chiswick  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
by  others  of  the  English  nobility  at  their  princely  mansions. 
He  assisted  at  a  reyiew  held  specially  in  honour  of  him  at 
Hyde  Park,  at  which  every  brauch  of  the  Service  was  repre- 
sented.  This  review  was  the  occasion  of  a  very  pleasing 
and  characteristic  display  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  right 
feeling.  Finding  that  the  spectators  were  bestowing  their 
acclamations  on  himself  rather  than  on  the  imperial  visitor, 
he  rode  along  the  front  of  the  people,  saying  to  them  as  he 
passed,  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty,  ^Please  don't  cheer  for 
me ;  cheer  for  the  Emperor/  The  czar,  after  spending  more 
than  a  week  in  England,  and  receiving  the  hospitable  atten- 
tions  of  the  crown  and  nobility,  and  a  very  cordial  welcome 
fr'om  all  classes  of  our  countrymen,  embarked  on  board  the 
Black  Eagle,  the  steamer  which  had  conveyed  him  to  our 
shores,  and  was  waiting  to  convey  him  back  to  his  own 
capital.  It  was  noticed  by  some  of  the  on-lookers,  that  one  of 
the  sailors  conveyed  a  large  bündle  of  straw  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  it  was  explainedtothem  that  this  was  the  bed  on 
which  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  preferred  to  sleep,  leav- 
ing  the  members  of  his  suite  to  occupy  the  magnificent  and 
luxurious  couches  with  which  the  steamer  was  frimished. 

Still  more  magnificent,  still  more  important,  and  still 
more  satisfactory,  was  the  visit  of  the  Eing  of  the  French, 
which  was  paid  at  a  later  period  of  this  year.    We  have 
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already  had  occasion  to  mention  that  differences,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  war  between  the  two 
countries,  had  arisen.  They  had  gone  so  &r,  that  Sir  R. 
Peel,  always  so  reserved  and  measured  in  the  language  he 
employed  in  reference  to  foreign  govemments  and  countries, 
had  designated  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  English 
consnl,  hy  the  French  admiral  as  a  '  groBS  outrage.'  Though 
war  had  been  averted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  incident  hadleft 
behind  it  a  very  unpleasant  feeling,  which  rankled  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  It  was  therefore  a  bold,  well-timed, 
and  fortunate  act  on  the  part  of  the  French  king  to  choose 
this  period  as  the  one  for  retuming  the  visithe  had  received 
from  our  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  The  anxiety  he  had  dis- 
played  to  maintain  peaceful  and  cordial  relations  with  our 
government  secured  him  a  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic  wel- 
come from  all  classes  of  Englishmen.  That  reception  com- 
pletely  effaced  the  unpleasant  feelings  which  the  Pritchard 
affair  had  lefb  behind  it,  and  placed  the  two  nations  on  a 
more  friendly  footing  with  each  other  than  that  which  had 
existed  before  the  occurrence  of  this  untoward  event. 

We  must  not  altogether  pass  over  the  visits  paid  to  this 
country  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  now  the  Emperor  William.  They 
represented  the  feelings  and  interests  of  Germany ;  divided 
indeed  at  that  time,  and  very  &t  from  possessing  the  vast 
and  almost  paramount  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
which  she  has  lately  acquired,  but  even  then  having  interests 
in  common  with  us,  which  rendered  it  very  desirable  that 
the  two  nationalities  should  cultivate  each  other's  friendship. 
Thus,  though  these  visits  had  not  the  political  importance 
that  belonged  to  those  of  the  two  greatest  potentates  of 
Europe,  they  were  not  without  value  and  significance,  as 
testifying  to,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  promoting  a  good 
understanding  between  England  and  Germany. 
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A  select  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  rapidly  extending  railway  System  of  this  cormtry, 
made  a  report  which  conveyed  some  interesting  iiiformation 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  principal 
lines  of  railway,  and  of  the  legal  and  parliamentary  ex* 
penses.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  those  which  had 
been  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
pended  to  their  report,  contains  the  charges  per  mile  under 
these  heads  for  the  principal  lines  of  railway  which  had 
been  laid  down  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  committee  waa 
appointed : 


Name  of  Railway. 

Parliamentary 
expenses. 

m 

^1 

i| 

£6800 
4000 
6800 
6150 
8000 

Works  and 
Btatlons. 

in 

London  and  Birmingham  . 
London  and  Sonth-weBtexn 
Great  Western     .... 
Manchester  and  Leeds  .    . 
London  and  Brighton    .    . 

£650 
650 
1000 
1000 
8000 

£1500 

900 

2500 

1600 

1800 

£88,280 
18,450 
40,000 
41,400 
88,000 

£8000 
2850 
4800 
8000 
8000 

Some  occurrences  of  this  year  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Prince  Alfred  was  bom. 

A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debts  under 
the  amount  of  20L  had  received  the  royal  assent  by  com- 
mission  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  came  into  Operation  the 
day  following,  on  which  several  persons  who  had  been  con- 
iined  in  prison  for  debts  below  that  amount  were  set  at 
liberty. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1845  began  under  pecu- 
liarly  favourable  auspices.  The  harvest  of  the  preceding 
year  had  been  unusually  abundant ;  and  trade  and  commerce 
had  thoroughly  revived  from  their  long-continued  depres- 
sion.    The  fiscal  measures  of  the  govemment  had  answered. 
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and  more  than  answered,  the  anticipations  of  their  framers. 
Tbe  income  tax,  which  at  first  had  caused  great  diBcontent 
and  loud  complaints,  was  endnred  Trith  patience  when  the 
advantages  of  the  remission  of  taxation  that  it  had  enabled 
ministers  to  make  began  to  be  feit,  and  the  bürden  was  the 
more  cheerAiUj  bome  becanse  it  was  hoped  that  in  no  long 
time  it  would  be  removed.    As  has  alreadj  been  mentioned» 
the  agitation  for  repeal  in  Ireland  had  almoBt  entirel j  sub- 
sided,  while  the  dispntes  between  O'Connell  and  some  of  bis 
principal  followers  indicated  the  completeness  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  measures  of  govemment  notwithstand- 
ing,  OT  rather  to  a  great  extent  on  account  of,  the  defeat 
thej  had  snstained  in  the  late  prosecutions,  and  attested 
that  substantial  victory  was  on  their  side.    The  great  diffi- 
cnlty  of  the  govemment  was  the  question  of  the  com-laws, 
which  was  still  kept  open  bj  the  vigorous  and  persistent 
efforts  of  the  anti-com-law  league.  But  the  retum  of  plenty 
and  prosperity,  the  snccess  that  had  attended  the  measures 
of  the  govemment,  and  the  confidence  which  the  financial 
ability  of  the  prime  minister  commanded,  enabled  the  govem- 
ment not  indeed  to  disregard  the  action  of  that  formidable 
association,  but  at  all  events  to  resist  every  effort  it  made 
to  compel  them  to  change  their  policy  and  abandon  the 
defence  of  protection. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February  by 
the  Queen  in  person.  The  royal  speech  indicated  that 
it  was  the  Intention  of  the  govemment  to  propose  mea* 
sures  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  and  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
come tax  for  a  farther  period.  During  the  recess  the  govem- 
ment had  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  useful  members. 
It  was  generally  imderstood  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  had  taken  at  least  as  large  a 
share  as  the  prime  minister  himself  in  the  financial  reforms 
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wliich  had  so  greatlj  increased  the  reputation  of  the  present 
adminiBtration,  and  had  displajed  no  lese  tact  and  eloquence 
in  explaining  and  defending  those  meaanres,  than  skill  and 
diligence  in  preparing  them.  Parliament  and  the  conntry 
were  natnrallj  curious  to  know  the  reasons  which  had  cansed 
him  to  secede  from  a  cabinet  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous 
and  so  serviceable  a  member.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  debate 
on  the  address,  Lord  John  Russell  made  some  remarks  on 
his  resignation,  which  drew  from  him  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  had  caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  ministrj. 
It  was  well  known  that  some  years  before  this  time  he  had 
published  a  volume  on  the  relations  between  the  church 
and  the  State.  In  this  work  he  had  maintained  opinions 
which  were  at  variance  with  the  conrse  which  the  govem- 
ment  had  determined  to  take  in  reference  to  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth  College.  It  was  true  that  he  no  longer  held 
the  opinions  he  advanced  in  his  yonnger  days,  and  was 
quite  prepared  to  support  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
the  govemment  intended  to  bring  forward,  so  far  as  they 
had  been  imparted  to  him ;  but  he  feared  that  if  in  office 
he  shonld  advocate  a  measure  that  he  had  previously  con- 
demned  in  a  work  prepared  with  much  care  and  reflection, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  his  change  of  opinion  was  dic- 
tated  by  interested  motives ;  he  therefore  determined  to  re- 
tire  from  the  ministry,  and  thns  place  himself  in  a  position 
to  take  a  free  and  independent  course  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  measure,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  imputa- 
tion  of  having  changed  his  opinions  in  order  to  retain  his 
office.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  great  regret  at  having 
to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet,  and  respect  for  the  coUeagues 
from  whom  he  had  feit  obliged  to  separate  himself.  This 
explanation  caused  a  streng  feeling  of  regtet  that  a  scrupul- 
ousness,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  over-sensitive, 
should  have  deprived  the  govemment  and  the  country  of 
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the  Services  of  an  able  and  npright  minister.  The  State- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  called  up  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
wbo,  after  expressing  the  high  value  he  attached  to  the 
Services  of  his  late  coUeague,  announced  that  he  intended 
to  propose  to  the  house  *  a  liberal  increase  of  the  vote  for 
the  College  of  Maynooth,'  and  that  he  did  *  not  propose  to 
accompany  that  increased  vote  by  any  regulation  with  re- 
spect  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  management  of  the 
College,  which  can  diminish  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
grant.'  Mr.  Sheil  amused  the  house  and  excited  its  '  loud 
langhter'  by  regretting  that  the  statesman  should  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  author,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
have  reason  to  say,  *  0  that  my  fidend  had  not  written  a 
bookr 

The  reader  of  this  History  can  hardly  fail  to  have  per- 
ceived  that,  in  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  the  ques- 
tion  of  financial  reform  had  acquired  the  place  of  paramount 
importance  which  in  preceding  parliaments  had  been  occu- 
pied  by  questions  of  parliamentary,  municipal,  and  adminis- 
trative reform.    It  was  because  Sir  R.  Peel  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  ablest  financier  of  his  day  that  he  had  been 
called  to  the  first  place  in  the  govemment.    It  was, this, 
more  than  the  conservative  reaction  that  was  going  on, 
more  than  the  activity  that  had  been  displayed  in  the  re- 
gistration  of  voters,  and  the  money  that  had  been  expended 
in  the  elections,  that  had  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  late 
govemment,  and  had  given  him  the  large  majority  on  the 
dissolution  to  which  he  had  forced  them  to  resort.    And  the 
favom-able  expectations  that  had  been  formed  respecting 
his  fiscal  measures  had  been  more  than  fulfiUed.    The  whole 
country,  we  may  almost  say  the  whole  civilised  world,  was 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  bold  but  wary  advances 
he  was  making  in  the  path  of  financial  reform,  guided  by 
the  experience  gained  in  carefully  watching  the  Operation 
VOL.  n.  0 
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of  the  changes  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing.    The  in- 

terest  taken  in  them  was,  indeed,  greater  on  the  part  of 

many  ofhie  enlightened  opponents  than  on  the  part  of  many 

of  hiß  foUowers.    The  former  could  not  but  feel  that,  though 

he  was  not  prepared  to  carry  his  own  principles  to  their 

logical  conclusions,  yet  that  his  principles  were  identical 

with  their   own,  while  the  appHcations  he  made  of  them 

were  bolder  and  happier  than  they  could  have   devised. 

These  circiunstances  give  to  the  financial  measures  intro- 

dnced  by  Sir  R.  Peel  during  the  period  of  his  administration 

an  interest  and  an  importance  which  do  not  belong  to  the 

history  of  any  other  financial  measures  which  at  any  former 

period  had  been  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons.    The 

parliamentary,   municipal,   and   administrative    revolutions 

which  had  already  taken  place,  were  now^  in  fact,  being  fol- 

lowedby  a  financial  revolution,  which  is  none  the  less  worthy 

of  attention  because  it  was  calmly  and  quietly  canied  out 

with  the  füll  assent  of  a  large  majority  both  in  the  legisla- 

ture  and  the  coimtry.     Sir  Robert  Peel  showed  his  sense  of 

the  importance  of  his  plans,  and  his  desire  that  they  should 

be  submitted  to  the  füllest  andmost  searching  investigation, 

by  bringing  forward  his  budget  at  the  earliest  possible  period 

of  the  Session.    On  the  14th  February,  in  accordance  with 

notice  previously  given,  he  thus  explained  and  developed 

his  financial  plans  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

*  Though  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  dis- 
Charge  of  official  duties,  and  though  I  have  frequently  ad- 
dressed  the  house  on  matters  of  great  public  concem,  I 
cannot  approach  the  subject  on  which  I  have  now  to  address 
the  committee  without  great  anxiety,  and  a  deep  conscious- 
ness  how  inadequate  and  imperfect  will  be  the  explanations 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  it.  But  though  I 
rise  under  some  disadvantages  as  to  the  period  of  the  year 
at  which  this  communication  is  made,  yet  after  the  declara- 
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tion  contained  in  her  majesty'e  speech,  that  it  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  ministere  to  propose  the  continnance  of  the  income 
tax  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
other  alternative  than  to  submit  to  the  hoiise  the  general 
views  which  the  govemment  takes  of  the  financial  eondition 
and  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  It  will  be  my 
duty  to  discuBS  the  great  question,  Whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  that  the  present  amount  of  public 
expenditure  should  be  maintained,  or  whether  it  is  not 
right  that  thero  should  be,  in  some  important  respects,  an 
increase  of  expenditure  beyond  the  precedent  of  former 
years.  If  the  committee  maintain  the  latter  proposition, 
the  question  which  I  shall  then  have  to  submit  will  be  this, 
Whether  it  is  fitting  that  the  expenditure  should  be  met 
from  the  ordinary  sources,  or  whether  it  is  more  advisable 
that  the  tax  on  income  and  property  should  be  continued, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  pubUc  Service,  and  of  enabling  Parliament  to  repeal 
other  taxes  pressing  on  the  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise  of  the  country. 

*  I  anticipate  that  the  surplus  revenue  which  will  be  in 
the  exchequer  on  the  5th  of  April  1845  will  at  the  very 
least  amount  to  6,000,000?. ;  and  I  estimate  the  revenue  for 
the  year  ending  April  5th,  1846,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
house  will  not  sanction  the  income  tax,  will  amount  to 
51,000,000?. ;  and  supposing  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing 
year  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  last,  I  calculate  the  total 
amount  of  expenditure  to  be  48,557,000?.  But  if  you  deduct 
from  this  surplus  the  stmis  to  be  derived  from  the  receipt  of 
half  a  year's  income  tax  which  will  become  due  in  the  interim, 
and  from  the  payment  of  the  instalment  from  China,  there 
will  in  that  case  be  a  small  deficiency  in  the  revenue  as  com- 
pared  with  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  question  then 
arises,  Are  ministers  justified  in  demanding,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  an  increased  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public 
Service  t    I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  justified.    No  saving 
can  be  made  by  the  abolition  of  offices,  or  the  reduction  of 
salaries;  a  sufficient  force  ofrevenue  officers  must  be  kept 
up ;  no  diminution  of  our  army  can  be  recommended ;  the 
growing  necessity  for  a  farther  protection  to  our  commerce 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  induces  me  to  propose  that  we 
should  employ  4,000  more  men  in  the  navy  this  year  than 
were  employed  under  the  eetimates  of  last  year.  There  will 
also  be  a  vote  for  always  keeping  at  our  command  a  squad- 
ron  of  eight  or  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  another  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  and  improving  our  steam  navigation. 
In  respect,  therefore,  of  the  vote  for  the  navy,. and  the  ord- 
nance  connected  with  the  navy,  there  will  be  votes  this  year 
of  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million.    For  this  increased  ex- 
penditure the  revenue  of  the  year  will,  I  think,  suffice,  even 
if  the  house  will  not  consent  to  continue  the  income  tax. 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  if  it  does  not  continue  the 
income  tax,  in  the  year  foUowing  a  deficiency  of  revenue 
will  occur ;  and  the  question  I  must  next  put  to  the  com- 
mittee  is,  Whether  they  will  run  the  risk  of  that  deficiency 
by  making  no  provision  to  meet  it;  or  Whether  they  will 
postpone  the  consideration  of  that  deficiency  tili  the  year 
1846 1     Her  majesty's  govemment  think  that  it  will  not  be 
a  prudent  course  so  to  disregard  the  future  condition  of  the 
country,  and  ministers  are  therefore  induced  to  propose  the 
oontinuance  of  the  property  tax  for  a  farther  period ;  but 
before  I  ask  the  assent  of  the  house  to  that  proposal,  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  explain  our  views  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  surplus  revenue  which  will  then  be  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal,  afber  all  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  are  pro- 
vided  for.    Assuming  that  the  committee  will  sanction  the 
continuance  of  the  property  tax,  the  revenue  on  the  5th  of 
April  1846  will  amount  to  53,700,000?.    Deducting  Irom  this 
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the  ßum  of  600,000^  from  China,  which  will  only  be  receiv- 
able  one  year  more,  we  may  take  the  amonnt  of  the  revenue 
at  53,100yOOOZ.    The  public  expenditure  I  have  already  cal- 
culated  at  49,000,000/.    There  will  therefore  be  left  on  the 
5th  of  April  1846  a  net  surplus  of  3,400,000Z.,  if  the  committee 
acqniesce  in  the  demand  of  ministers  for  increased  naval 
estimatee.    I  now  approach  the  moet  impoi-tant  question  of 
all,  Howcan  this  surplus  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  taxation  ? 
I  would  not  have  proposed  the  continuance  of  the  income 
tax  if  I  had  not  feit  the  etrongest  persuaeion  that  it  is  com- 
petent  for  the  house,  by  means  of  it,  to  make  arrangements 
with  respect  to  taxation  which  will  be  the  foundation  of 
great  fiiture  commercial  prosperity,  and  which  will  add  ma- 
terially  to  the  comforts  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  con- 
tribute  to  it.    In  determining  how  you  will  appropriate  any 
surplus  of  revenue,  several  important  considerations  should 
always  be  before  you.    You  must  first  consider  the  claims 
to  reduction  of  taxation  on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  the 
duties  on  articles  which  enter  into  general  consumption ; 
then  you  must  also  consider  what  are  the  taxes  that  press 
most  heavily  on  those  raw  materials  which  constitute  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the   country;  then  you  must  con- 
sider what  are  the  tcixes  which  require  the  greatest  estab- 
lishment  of  revenue  officers  for  their  collection ;  and  then 
what  are  the  taxes  which,  if  reduced,  would  enable  you  to 
diminish  that  establishment  so  as  to  reduce  your  expendi- 
ture ;  lastly,  you  must  consider  what  are  the  taxes  which, 
if  removed,  will  give  a  new  scope  to  commercial  enterprise, 
and  occasion  an  increased  demand  for  labour.    I  do  not  say 
which  of  these  considerations  ought  to  preponderate,  but 
they  are  all  important.    If  the  property  tax  is  continued, 
ministers  intend  to  make  a  great  experiment  with  respect 
to  taxation,  in  the  hope  that  the  general  prosperity  which 
wiU  result  from  it  will  fiU  up  the  void  caused  in  future 
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years  by  the  cessation  of  taxation.  We  do  not  propose 
to  maintain  any  material  surplus  of  income  over  revenue, 
in  the  conviction  that  the  house  will,  at  all  events,  main- 
tain public  credit  if  they  propose  the  reduction  of  certfidn 
taxee  which  are  more  onerous  than  productive.  I  will 
take  first  the  taxes  connected  with  the  customs,  and  will 
submit  to  the  house  a  proposition  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar.  I  propose,  with  regard  to 
all  sugars  but  refined  sugars,  to  make  this  reduction:  on 
brown  muscovado  sugar,  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  25«.  3d., 
I  propose  to  make  a  reduction  of  11«.  M.,  and  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  14«.  That  reduction  will  apply  to  all  British-plan- 
tation  sugar,  and  to  sugars  produced  in  the  Mauritius; 
but  there  are  certain  districts  in  British  India  with  regard 
to  wliich  a  diflferent  rule  now  applies,  and  I  propose  they 
should  pay  the  same  relative  proportion  of  duty  which  they 
pay  at  present,  and  that  the  duty  should  be  18«.  Sd.  On 
free-labour  foreign  sugar  I  propose  that  the  protecting  duty 
shall  not  exceed  9«.  4d.,  and  therefore  the  duty  will  be 
23«.  4d.  Any  country  which  has  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
US  cannot,  of  course,  be  deprived  of  any  privilege  that  it 
enjoys  at  present.  As  to  white  or  clayed  sugars,  or  sugars 
equal  to  clayed  sugars,  I  propose  that  the  duty  should  be 
reduced  on  British  plantations  &om  25«.  3d.  to  16«.  id;  that 
the  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  India  should  be  21«.  9cL, 
and  that  the  duty  on  free-labour  foreign  sugar  should  be 
28«. ;  thus  retaining  the  whole  amount  of  the  discriminating 
duty  which  was  imposed  last  year,  but  applying  that  dis- 
criminating duty  in  a  different  manner,  giving  9«.  4d.  as  a 
protection  on  muscovado  sugar,  and  an  increased  protection 
of  11«.  id.  on  the  more  valuable  and  costly  article.  I  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  in  the  same  proportions, 
and  to  remove  the  prohibitory  duty  on  refined  sugar  im- 
ported from  those  British  possessions  which  are  entitled  to 
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Import  mußcoTado  sugar  at  14«.,  and  to  place  on  such  sugar 
a  proportionate  import  duty,  18«.  8rf.  on  refined  sugar,  and  21«. 
on  double  refined.    I  calculate  that  this  reduction  of  duty 
will  make  a  reduction  of  price  amounting  to  IJef.  per  pound, 
and  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  next  year  will  be  l,3O0,O00Z. 
In  the  tariff  of  1842  I  abolished  the  duties  on  exports,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  articles;  I  now  propose  as  a 
general  rule  the  abolition  of  export  duties  on  all  articles,  not 
excepting  coal ;  and  I  hope  that,  after  having  benefited  the 
coal-owners  by  the  removal  of  this  duty,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  their  combinations  to  restrict  supply  and  enhance 
price.    I  estimate  the  total  loss  from  the  reduction  of  the 
coal  duty  at  120,000/.    I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
duties  levied  on  and  applicable  to  raw  materials  used  in 
manufactures.    The  tariff  now  includes  813  such  articles.    I 
propose  to  remove  the  duties  applicable  to  430  of  them.   By 
abolishing  these  duties,  we  shall  get  rid  of  a  number  of 
troublesome  accounts,  as  well  as  of  the  warehouse  System. 
Among  the  articles  to  which  this  abolition  of  duties  will 
apply  are  the  fibrous   materials  of  silk,  hemp,  and  flax; 
yams  of  certain  materials,  excepting  woollen;   famiture 
goods ;  animal  and  vegetable  manures ;  ores  and  minerals, 
with  the  exception  of  copper  ore ;  iron  and  zinc  in  their 
first  stage  of  manufacture ;  dye  stuffs  generally,  and  cei-tain 
drugs  of  a  noxious  character.     There  are  some  articles  to 
which  this  total  removal  of  duties  will  not  apply.    I  do  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  general  principles  which  the 
govemment  has  applied  to  the  timber  duties,  with  the 
exception  of  staves,  of  which  I  have  determined  to  permit 
an  xmrestricted  importation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coopers, 
limiting,  however,  the   length   of  the   staves,  to   prevent 
their  importation  for  the  benefit  of  other  parties  than  the 
coopers.     The  whole  loss  occasioned  by  the  Omission  of  430 
articles  firom  the  tariff  would  amount  to  320,000/.    I  next 
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approach  the  consideration  of  that  article  of  raw  material 
which  is  most  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry, 
cotton  wool.    As  the  impost  presses  most  heavily  on  the 
coarser  fabrics,  I  am  prepared  to  advise  the  abolition  of  it 
altogether.    The  loss  to  the  revenue  on  that  article  will  not 
be  less  than  680,000/.    I  do  not  intend  to  propose  any  far- 
ther  alteration  in  the  revenue  of  the  customs.    I  have  re- 
viewed  the  excise  duties,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of 
them  pressed  most  grievously  on  the  interests  and  industry 
of  the  coimtry.     I  found  first  And  foremost  among  these  the 
iincertain  duty  on  the  transfer  of  property,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  recommendation   of  a  commission   ap- 
pointed  some  years  ago  to  examine  into  the  excise  duties, 
I  propose  to  repeal.    I  likewise  propose  that  auctioneers, 
instead  of  taking  out  several  licenses  at  an  expense  of  5/. 
each  for  selling  different  articles,  should  take  out  one  gen- 
eral  license  at  an  expense  of  15Z.,  to  seil  any  article  they 
please.    Their  licenses  now  often  cost  them  25Z.    The  num- 
ber  of  auctioneers  is  4,000,  and  the  establishment  of  a  15/. 
license  will  produce  a  revenue  of  60,000/.    I  intend  to  re- 
lieve  the  article  of  glass  from  all  excise  duty.     The  amount 
of  duty  at  present  imposed  on  it  is  200/.  and  even  SOO/.  per 
cent  on  its  manufacture,  and  there  is  no  duty  which  occa- 
sions  such  vexatious  interference  with  the  manufacturers. 
The  loss  arising  from  the  remission  of  the  glass  duty  will 
amount  to  642,000/.    The  total  immediate  loss,  which  the 
revönue  will  sustain  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  all  the 
articles  on  which  I  propose  a  remission  of  taxation  will  be 
3,338,000/.,  which  will  nearly  absorb  the  surplus  of  3,400,000/. 
on  which  I  have  calculated.    I  do  not  deny  that  the  finan- 
cial  scheme  which  I  have  just  explained  to  the  committee  is 
a  bold  experiment :  but,  responsible  as  I  am  to  Parliament 
for  its  success,  I  am  not  afraid  of  making  it.  I  now  propose 
to  the  committee  to  continue  the  income  tax  for  a  farther 
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limited  period  of  three  years,  becanse  I  have  a  confident 
expectation  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  articles  of 
great  importance  which  wül  foUow  this  proposed  remission 
of  taxation  will  be,  if  not  a  complete,  yet  a  great,  compen- 
Bation  for  its  bürden.  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be 
wiser  to  give  a  longer  time  than  three  years  for  testing 
this  experiment.  I  think,  however,  that  Parliament  ought 
to  have  a  control  over  such  a  tax.  I  hope  that  so  great  a 
soiirce  of  revenue  will  not  be  di-ied  up  before  the  expira- 
tion  of  three  years  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  such  is  my 
confidence  in  the  elasticity  of  the  country,  I  think  you  will 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  tax  if  you  think  proper.  I 
recommend  this  plan  with  a  deliberate  conviction  that  your 
sanction  of  it  will  conduce  to  the  extension  of  industry  and 
the  encouragement  of  enterprise ;  so  that  all  classes,  whe- 
ther  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  or  parties  not 
engaged  in  any  particular  brauch  of  industry,  will  either 
directly  or  indirectly  be  benefited  by  it.' 

Sir  Robert  sat  down,  after  having  spoken  for  three  hours 
and  a  quarter.  His  speech  was  not  equal  in  length,  nor 
perhaps  in  financial  ability,  to  some  of  those  which  have 
been  deUvered  within  the  last  few  yeare;  but  in  both  re- 
spects  it  surpassed  all  those  that  had  ever  been  delivered 
before  on  similar  occasions.  The  great  and  comprehensive 
changes  which  it  proposed  completely  carried  away  the 
house,  and  calied  forth  very  loud  cheering  from  all  quarters 
of  it,  and  not  least  from  the  benches  occupied  by  those  who 
differed  most  entirely  from  the  general  policy  of  the  party 
of  which  he  was  the  leader.  As  soon  as  the  cheering  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  the  prime  minister  again  rose  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  house  would  be  prepared  to  decide 
on  the  principle  of  his  resolutions  on  the  following  Monday. 
The  plan  underwent  a  slight  degree  of  criticism.  Lord  J. 
Russell  and  Lord  Howick  expressed  streng  objections  to  the 
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proposed  axrangement  for  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  income  tax  was  objected  to  by  Mosers.  Roebuck  and 
Gortis ;  but  the  expressions  of  satisfaction,  on  the  whole, 
predominated  greatl j  over  those  of  dissent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  budget  came  before  the 
house  for  its  more  thorough  consideration.    Lord  J,  Russell 
addressed  the  committee  on  it.    He  stated  his  strong  ob- 
jection  to  an  income  tax,  and  predicted  that  it  would  be 
renewed  perpetually,  and  he  denied  that  the  bürden  of  a 
permanent  income  tax  would  be  sufficiently  repaid  to  the 
conntry  by  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  taking  oflF  certain 
taxes.     He  objected  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  gave 
away  300,000/.  of  auction  duties,  contending  that  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  duty  on  fire-insurances  and  that  on  soap,  the  only 
tax  now  left  on  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  would  have 
been  more  expedient  changes.     He  condemned  Sir  R.  Peel's 
interference  with  the  article  of  sugar  as  being  most  injudi- 
cious  and  impolitic,  contending  that  if  the  sugar  of  all  foreign 
countries  were  admitted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
cur  own  colonies,  the  estimated  loss  of  1,300,000/.  would  be 
avoided,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  abandon  any 
part  of  our  revenue.    He  hoped  the  people  would  resolve  to 
«et  trade  fi*ee,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  odious  and  inquisito- 
rial  income  tax.    He  concluded  his  speech,  however,  with- 
out  proposing  any  amendment  on  the  proposition  before  the 
house.    Not  so  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  followed  him.    He  con- 
cluded a  long  and  able  speech,  in  which  he  assailed  with 
great  acrimony  and  ingenuity  the  ministerial  plan,  by  mov- 
ing  an  amendment  that  the  words  '  professions,  trades,  and 
Offices'  should  be  omitted  from  the  resolution  moved  by  Sir 
R.  Peel ;  and  he  explained  that  he  proposed  this  alteration 
not  with  the  view  of  altogether  excluding  them  from  taxa- 
tion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  a  discri- 
minating  scheme  of  taxation.    It  has  been  admitted  over 
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and  over  again,  that  the  incomc  tax  has  pressed  most  un- 
justly  on  those  classes  which  Mr.  Roebuck  mentioned  in  bis 
amendment:  but  tbough  thiß  injustice  haß  been  urged  on 
the  attention  of  successive  Parliaments,  and  been  ahnost 
nniTersally  acknowledged,  the  difficulty  of  remedying  the 
evil  has  appeared  so  formidable  that  no  government  during 
the  long  period  that  the  tax  has  continued  has  been  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  redress  it.  The  hope  that  the  income 
tax  wonld  only  be  continued  for  a  few  years  induced  the 
classes  who  feit  themselves  unjustly  burdened  by  it  to  bear 
the  load  in  the  first  instance  with  more  patience  than  they 
would  have  displayed  if  they  had  believed  that  it  would  be 
pennanent ;  cuid  then  the  habit  of  bearing  it  has  caused 
them  to  endure  it  almost  without  a  murmur. 

The  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied  to  Mr.  Roebuck, 
and  answered  the  question,  What  grounds  have  ministers  for 
supposing  that  the  income  tax  will  not  be  permanent  ?  by 
saying,  *Our  expectations  of  the  ftiture  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  past.  The  income  tax  was  originally  sub- 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  in  1842,  forthepur- 
pose  of  covering  a  large  deficiency,  and  releasing  a  number 
of  articles  from  restrictions  which  pressed  heavily  on  indus- 
try.  The  amount  received  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue  was  47,000,000^  The  measures  proposed  to  Par- 
liament  in  that  and  in  the  last  Session  for  the  reduction 
of  taxation  withdrew  from  the  public  income  no  less  a 
sum  than  1,400,000/. ;  and  yet  on  the  lOth  of  October  1844 
the  same  taxes  produced  not  47,000,000/.,  but  47,497,000.' 
He  argned  against  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Roebuck  pro- 
posed to  make  between  realised  and  fluctuating  capital, 
and  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  support  of  his 
argument.  He  promised  to  give  Lord  J.  Russell  an  early 
opportimity  of  fighting  over  again  the  battle  of  the  sugar 
duties. 
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After  Mr.  C.  Wood  and  Colonel  ConoUy  had  spoken — tlie 
firßt  in  condemnation,  and  the  second  in  support  of  the  in- 
come  tax — Mr.  Bankes,  as  the  champion  of  the  agriculturists, 
rose  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  his  cHents  had 
been  disregarded  by  the  prime  minister  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  though  the  distresses  which  they  were 
enduring  had  been  formally  cominiinicated  to  the  house. 
*By  this  plan/  he  exclaimed,  'eveiything  is  given  to  the 
mercantile,  and  nothing  to  the  agricultural  interest.    Why  is 
the  establishment  of  onr  army  so  great  ?     To  protect  ouv 
colonies  and  onr  commerce.    Why  are  the  navy  estimates 
to  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/.?    Because  both 
in  China  and  the  Pacific  new  naval  stations  are  necessaiy 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  merchants  in  their  vicinity. 
Does  the  agricultural  interest  object  to  this  ?  No  such  thing. 
Then  let  not  that  interest,  if  it  is  as  powerful  and  as  pre- 
dominant  as  is  stated,  be  taunted  in  future  as  selfish  and 
ungenerous.    As  to  the  vote  before  the  house,  those  who 
represent  the  distressed  districts  can  only  act  as  circum- 
stances  permit.    I  see  that  both  sides  of  the  house  are  pre- 
pared  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax ;  I  have 
therefore  no  choice,  and  must  accommodate  my  vote  to  the 
Situation.    The  fanners  are  ill  able  to  bear  this  or  any  other 
bürden.'     Mr.  Warburton  thought  that  if  the  income  tax 
were  made  permanent,  all  objections  to  it  would  vanish; 
while  Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  a 
permanent  income  tax  would  be  a  great  and  intolerable  evil. 
In  answer  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  represented  the 
agricultural  interest,  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  that  his  reason  for 
not  alluding  to  the  distress  of  that  interest  in  his  speech  on 
Friday  was  that  he  had  entered  on  the  subject  at  some 
length  two  or  three  evenings  before.  He  expressed  the  firm- 
est  conviction,  that  if  the  agricultural  interest  would  agree 
to  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax,  and  consent  to  take 
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their  sliare  in  the  general  prosperity,  which  he  believed 
would  be  derived  from  it,  they  would  gain  more  than  they 
wotdd  if  he  were  to  reUeve  them  from  some  local  taxation, 
and  bürden  the  Consolidated  fiind  with  a  grant  of  500,000Z. 
for  their  advantage;  and  he  pointed  out  in  some  detail 
how  the  agriculturist  woxdd  be  benefited  by  many  of  the 
remissions  of  duty  he  proposed  to  make.  The  debate  was 
continued  some  time  longer,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
Mr.  ßoebuck's  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  208, 
there  being  55  in  favour  of  it,  and  263  against  it.  But  the 
chief  attack  on  the  ministerial  plan  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
March,  when  it  was  moved  that  the  house  shonld  go  into 
committee  on  the  income-^tax  bill.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  then 
moved  that  it  shonld  be  committed  that  day  three  montha. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  took  this  opportunity  of  entering  into  a 
searching  examination  and  careftdly-prepared  criticiem  of 
the  financial  plans  of  the  govemment. 

*  Sir  R.  Peel,'  he  said,  *  originally  demanded  the  income 
tax  for  three  years,  as  a  means  of  recovering  the  revenue, 
the  income  tax  to  be  then  remitted.  But  what  is  the  State 
of  the  finances  now?  On  the  face  of  Sir  R.  PeePs  estimate, 
the  income  for  the  ensuing  year,  without  the  Chinese  money 
or  the  income  tax,  will  be  47,900,000/.,  the  expenditure 
49,700,000/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  1,800,000/. ;  therefore 
the  income  tax  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  imposing  addi- 
tional  taxes  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/.  After  completing 
the  whole  of  his  Operations,  Sir  R.  Peel  calculates  the  sur- 
plus  at  only  90,000/.  or  100,000/.  Even  that  surplus  rests 
on  the  sugar  duties;  they  again  rest  on  the  calculation  that 
the  consumption  will  increase  by  nearly  one-fifth  beyond 
the  largest  consimiption  yet  attained,  and  that  sugar  will 
come  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duties,  while  it  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain  what  scale  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  on.    It  may  be  admitted  that  the  poor  man  will 
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derive  some  benefit  from  the  remission  of  duties  on  other 
articles,  but  these  remisBions  will  not  touch  bis  bread,  cheese, 
bntter,  soap,  tea,  tobacco,  or  coffee.  Tbe  rigbt  honourable 
gentleman  says  that  bis  selection  bas  been  made  with  refer- 
ence  to  one  great  point,  tbat  at  tbe  end  of  tbree  years  be 
may  be  able  to  take  off  tbe  income  tax.  In  bis  anticipations 
of  tbe  fiiture  tbe  cbancellor  of  tbe  exobequer  bas  borrowed 
tbe  too  sangoine  pencil  of  bis  coUeague  Prosperity  Robin- 
son.* He  took  off  taxes  to  tbe  amount  of  tbree  or  four  mil- 
Uons,  and  expected  to  iQcrease  tbe  revenue  in  tbree  years 
by  five  millions.  Tbe  facts  did  not  justify  that  calculation. 
Tbe  cbancellor  of  tbe  excbequer  forgets  tbat  in  1816  tbe 
income  tax  was  taken  off.  In  1816  tbe  ordinary  revenue 
was  71,900,000/.;  taxes  were  taken  off  to  tbe  amount  of 
17,500,000Z.  In  1819  tbe  revenue  was  52,155,000Z.,  being  a 
loss  of  19,745,000/.  In  tbe  five  years  ending  1826  tbe  taxes 
remitted  were  13,000,000/.,  and  tbe  revenue  was  not  restored 
by  about  4,000,000/.  In  tbe  tbree  years  ending  1829  tbe 
taxes  taken  off  were  9,600,000/,,  but  by  1829  tbe  revenue  bad 
not  recovered,  tbe  loss  being  4,600,000/.  From  1815  to  1830 tbe 
taxes  taken  off  were  33,000,000/.,  and  tbe  loss  to  the  revenue 
was  22,000,000/.'  Mr.  Osbome's  amendment,  and  anotber 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  limiting  tbe  duration  of  tbe  tax  to  two  years 
instead  of  tbree,  were  rejected  by  considerable  majorities. 
In  answer  to  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wakley,  Sir  R.  Peel  said 
tbat  if  tbe  bouse  was  so  enamoured  of  tbe  income  tax  at  tbe 
end  of  tbree  years  as  to  renew  it  again,  tbey  would  amend 
it  as  migbt  seem  best.  He  did  not  at  all  despair  of  being 
able  to  part  witb  it  at  tbe  end  of  tbree  years,  but  if  tbe 
bouse  would  give  it  to  bim  for  five  years,  on  condition  of 
adopting  alterations  wbicb  would  render  it  less  onerous  to 

*  A  niokname  giyen  to  the  Earl  of  Bipon,  on  aoooant  of  the  over-sasgoine 
anticipations  of  prosperity  arising  from  bis  financial  meaenres,  in  which  he  had 
indnlged  when  ehaneellor  of  the  excheqner. 
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the  working  classes,  he  would  willingly  agree  to  that  amend- 
ment.  On  the  whole,  there  was  a  streng  expression  of  qpi- 
nion  In  favour  of  directtaxation,  and  the  bül  passed  throngh 
the  committee  without  any  material  alteration,  and  vra» 
sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  also  carried» 
This  question  being  disposed  of,  the  not  less  interestingand 
important  question  of  the  sngar  duties  came  nnder  debate, 
the  discussion  tuming  almost  exclusivel  j  on  the  merits  of 
differential  duties.  The  issue  on  this  question  was  very 
distinctly  raised  by  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Mibier 
Gibson  on  the  24th  of  February,  stating  that  no  arrange- 
ment  of  these  duties  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not 
involve  an  equalisation  of  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial 
Bugars.  The  question  then  proposed  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance,  was  so  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
so  thoroughly  discussed  on  his  motion,  that  we  think  it 
desirable  to  give,  with  our  usual  condensation,  an  aecount  of 
the  prineipal  arguments  made  use  of  by  those  who  took  pari 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Gibson :  *  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honse  ta 
a  piain  matter  of  justice  in  taxation,  and  to  assert  that  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  fair  Performance  of  our  fanctionB 
when  we  resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  consider  of  a  supply  to  her  majesty,  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  to  levy 
another  tax,  which  is  not  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  ex- 
chequer,  but  to  a  class  of  our  countrymen  who  have  not 
made  good  their  daim  to  any  compensation  for  a  grievance 
inflicted  on  them.  I  contend  that  to  levy  a  discnminating 
duty  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar  is  to  give  the  amount  of 
that  discriminating  duty  to  the  parties  for  whose  protection 
it  is  levied.  Now  the  difference  between  the  duty  imposed 
on  colonial  sugar  and  that  imposed  on  foreign  sugars  is  to 
be  10«.  per  cwt. ;  and  the  amount  of  loss  which  will  be  biuk 
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tained  by  the  excliequer,  and  of  gain  to  the  West  and  East 
Indian  proprietors  in  consequence  of  this  difference  of  duty, 
will  be  no  less  than  2,300,000Z.  a  year.  This  addition  to  the 
piice  of  sugar  is  an  injustice  to  the  consumer.  It  has  been 
defended  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  there  is  a  deficieney  of 
labour  in  our  colonies ;  and  secondlj,  that  the  colonies  are 
exposed  to  greater  expense  in  the  production  of  sugar  now 
that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  abolished.  Withregard 
to  the  first,  I  may  quote  the  authority  of  Lord  Stanley,  who 
has  stated  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  has  shown  that  the  hill  coolies  are  wan- 
dering  about  in  crowds  and  in  penury  in  the  Mauritius  be- 
cause  they  are  unemployed.  With  regai'd  to  the  second,  I 
may  mention  that  the  production  of  a  cwt.  of  sugar  in  the 
time  of  slavery  cost  de.  lO^d.,  and  that  at  present  it  costs 
somewhat  between  10«.  2d.  and  9#.  O^d.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  discriminating  duty  of  10«.  a  cwt.  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colonial  dependencies  is  more  than  all  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing  a  cwt.  of  sugar.  The  colonial  proprietors  are  very 
deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane,  and  in  the  application  of  science  and  machinery  to 
it.  They  live  far  from  their  estates,  and  do  not  place  them 
under  proper  superintendence ;  but  they  have  no  reason  on 
that  account  to  call  on  the  people  of  England  to  give  them 
compensation  for  their  want  of  skill  and  necessary  super- 
intendence. They  will  derive  no  benefit  from  any  juggling 
of  duties  in  this  house,  or  from  any  applications  to  secre- 
taries  of  state  for  higher  duties  for  the  protection  of  their 
monopoly.  They  must  gird  np  their  loins,  and  no  longer 
Buffer  themselves  to  be  enervated  by  that  monopoly  which 
is  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  it  is  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture  of  England.  Besides,  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers  have  an  equal  right  with  those  who  produce  sugar 
from  their  own  estates  to   supply  the  British  Community 
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with  siigar  from  Brazil  and  other  cotintries,  which  they 
obtain  in  exchange  for  fheir  commodities  and  home-made 
produce.     Our  colonies  can  no  longer  snpply  ns  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  now  that  we  have  a  vast  in- 
creaee  in  the  number  of  our  population,  wliile  the  import 
remains  stationary.    The  consequence  is,  that,  as  the  affluent 
classes  will  not  forego  their  usual  supply  of  sugar,  a  less 
portion  remains  to  be  divided  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
and  that  too  at  a  higher  price.    Thus  the  monopoly  dimin- 
ishes  the  constimption  of  sugar,  and  thereby  diminishes  the 
amount  of  customs  duties  paid  on  it  into  the  revenue.    But 
if  the  import  of  sugar  has  diminished,  perhaps  the  loss  has 
been  made  up  by  our  exports  to  the  West  Indies  ?     Quite 
the  reverse.    The  exports  to  the  West  Indies  in  1794  were 
as  great  as  they  are  now,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
they  have  not  increased.    I  therefore  contend  that  this  pro- 
tection is  not  for  revenue,  for  it  defrauds  revenue;  that 
it  is  not  for  the  producer,  for  his  produce  has  not  increased ; 
not  for  the  exporter  at  home,  for  his  exports  to  these  colonies 
are  stationary ;  it  is  not  to  be  defended  on  the  score  of  con- 
sistency,  for  Sir  E.  Peel  is  now  going  to  admit  cotton  the 
produce  of  the  East  Indies,  and  cotton  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  same  terms.    It  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  greatest  practical  poli- 
tical  philoBophers.    It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  exaction,  carried 
by  the  force  of  numbers  in  this  house  for  the  benefit  of  a 
class,  for  which  no  adequate  explanation  has  been  offered. 
I  trust  that  the  house  will  desist  from  this  unwise  legisla- 
tion,  and  no  longer  sanction  this  principle,  that  free  labour 
is  not  able  to  contend  with  slave  labour.' 

Passing  by  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Ewart,  who  seconded  the 
motion,  and  Mr.  James,  who  opposed  it,  we  come  to  that  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  a  high  and  deserved 
reputation  as  a  political  economist,  and  whose  opinions  on 

voii.  n.  p 
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thie  question,  therefore,  carried  great  weight  with  them. 
He  Said : 

*  The  government  resolution  contains  nineteen  different 
rates  of  duty  to  be  levied  on  sugar.  It  makes  distmo- 
tions  for  which  there  are  no  real  grouuds  of  difference ;  and 
it  proposes  an  immense  sacrifice  of  revemie  withont  the 
least  compensating  advantage.  Brokers  and  wholesale  gro- 
cers  have  publicly  declared  that  they  cannot  comprehend  the 
distinction  which  Sir  R.  Peel  has  drawn  between  different 
kinds  of  brown  muscovados  and  of  clayed  sugars,  nor  teil 
where  muscovados  end  and  clayed  sugars  begin.  I  calcu- 
late  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  English  consumers  of  sngar 
nnder  the  present  System  to  be  3,790,000/.  more  than  nnder 
the  old  System,  and  this  is  paid  to  the  West-India  pro- 
prietors  exclusively.  To  this  may  be  added  1,300,000/. 
more  which  will  be  lost,  according  to  Sir  ß.  Peel,  to  the 
exchequer ;  so  that  5,000,000/.,  or  the  amount  of  the  income 
tax,  is  sacrificed  by  the  coimtry  for  these  discriminating 
duties.  I  think  it  wonld  be  much  better  to  equalise  the 
Bugar  duties  than  to  propose  the  continuance  of  the  income 
tax  in  Order  to  make  the  proposed  reductions  in  the  Bugar 
duties.' 

Sir  George  Cl^k :  *■  Protective  duties  may  in  Bome  cases 
be  carried  too  far,  but,  considering  the  heavy  bürden  of  our 
national  debt,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  say  that  we  are 
to  remove  all  protection  from  native  industry.  I  contend 
that  the  depression  to  which  the  West-India  interest  has 
been  subject  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  affords  a  fair  claim  to  legislative  protection. 
When  it  is  just  commencing  to  recover  from  that  depres- 
sion, is  it  wise  for  the  house  to  interfere,  and  assert  that  the 
planters  are  not  entitled  to  any  protection  at  all  ?  If  the 
West-India  proprietors  have  not  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  all  the  modern  inventions  of  science  and  machin- 
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ery,  it  iß  owing  to  their  want  of  capital,  occasioned  by  the 
immense  depreciation  of  their  properties;  but  I  deny  that 
thiB  is  the  fact  to  anything  like  the  extent  alleged  by  Mr. 
Gibßon.' 

Mr.  Villiers:  *  The  aesertion  that  the  West-India  interest 
has  snffered  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  i8  quite  con- 
trary  to  the  fact ;  the  reverse  was  admitted  by  Lord  Ripon 
twelve  yearß  ago.  As  for  the  argument,  that  the  colonial 
proprietors  require  protection,  it  rests  with  Sir  G.  Clerk  to 
show  that  protected  interests  have  ever  prospered.  These 
duties  cost  the  country  4000Z.  a  week  in  the  metropolis,  and 
50,000/.  a  week  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  West-India  proprietors.' 

Lord  Hawick:  *I  cannot  call  this  dnty,  as  Sir  G.  Clerk 
has  done,  a  protection  to  British  industry ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  denoTince  it  as  an  unjustifiable  impost  on  the  hard-eamed 
wages  of  the  British  labourer.  Brazilian  sugar  is  now  sell- 
ing  in  bond  at  18«.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  18^  tons  of  colonial 
sngar,  at  26«.  per  cwt,  wonld  cost  each  481Z.  Therefore  the 
prodnce  of  British  labour  to  the  amonnt  of  48H.  wonld  ex* 
change  for  sugar  of  Brazil  in  bond  to  the  amoimt  of  26  ton8> 
but  for  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  in  bond  to  the  amount  of ' 
only  18^  tons.  Seven  and  a  half  tons  of  sugar  is,  then,  the 
amount  of  spoliation  from  the  British  labourer  taken  by  the 
West-India  proprietor,  on  so  comparatively  insignificant  a. 
ßum  as  481L  Again,  look  at  the  advantages  which  would 
be  derived  to  this  country  from  abolishing  the  discriminat- 
ing  duties  in  an  increased  trade  with  South  America,  and 
especially  with  Brazil.  When  the  Brazilian  treaty,  which 
admitted  all  British  produce  and  manufactures  for  consump- 
tion  into  Brazil  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  expired  last  year, 
the  government  of  Brazil  informed  our  go verum  ent  that  they 
would  exclude  our  produce  from  their  dominions  imless  we 
admitted  their  produce  at  reduced  duties  into  ours ;  but  that 
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they  would  admit  it  on  the  old  terms' if  we  would  relax  the 
stemness  of  our  tariflF.  The  equalisation  of  these  duties 
would  therefore  restore  us  to  a  state  of  commercial  harmony 
with  the  Brazils,  and  so  open  to  us  a  market  which  already 
takes  annually  fire  millions  of  our  exports.  The  retention 
of  these  discriminating  duties,  so  far  from  being  a  benefit,  is 
absolutely  a  detriment  to  the  West  Indies  themselves.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  equalisation  of  duties  might  not  give 
a  temporary  Stimulus  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that,  in  the  eud,  it  would  enable  the  friends 
of  humanity  to  gain  a  great  triumph ;  for  it  would  show 
that,  on  a  clear  stage  and  without  favour,  free  labour  is 
more  than  able  to  compete  with  slave  labour.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  though  now  separated  from  the 
ministry,  continued*  to  give  them  his  warm  support,  rose 
after  Lord  Howick  and  said : 

*  I  admit  that  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  are  bound 
i;o  show  cause  for  maintaining  the  existing  protection ;  but 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  Parliament  for  some  time  past  to 
maintain  protection  where  capital  and  skill  are  invested  in 
certain  forms,  perhaps  defective,  but  still  adopted  under 
its  sanction.  Mr.  Villiers  has  asked  what  claims  have  the 
West-India  proprietors  to  this  discriminating  duty  I  I  wish 
heartily  that  equalisation  of  duties  could  be  adopted  on 
native  and  on  foreign  productions ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
if  it  were  adopted  in  this  case,  it  would  bring  ruin  on  a 
number  of  our  countrymen  at  home,  and  dismay  and  inde- 
scribable  confiision  on  the  West-India  islands.  It  is  the 
deamesB  of  production  there  which  creates  all  the  difficulty 
in  this  question.  The  scarcity  of  labourers  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  deamess  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  scarcity 
of  resident  landlords  is  another  and  a  still  greater  cause. 
Now  the  West-India  proprietors  became  non-resident  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  protection  given  by  Parliament  to  the  slave- 
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trade.  If,  then,  the  dearness  of  their  produce  was  caused 
by  acta  of  Parliament  which  they  were  compelled  to  obey, 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  that  Parliament  should  go  shares 
with  them  in  bearing  the  mischievous  effects  of  those  acta. 
The  honse,  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  ought  to  begin  where  there  is  no  apprehension 
of  mißChief,  where  there  is  great  capital  and  powerful  mar 
chinery,  and  where  there  is  every  prospect  of  success ;  but 
not  with  the  West-India  proprietor,  whose  inability  to  com- 
pete  with  his  foreign  rivals  is  of  parliamentary  origin.' 

Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  both  of  whom  now  began 
fully  to  command  the  attention  of  the  house,  not  only  from 
the  important  position  they  oecupied  as  leaders  of  a  mighty 
party  and  a  formidable  agitation  out  of  doors,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  cleamess  of  their  views  and  the  lucidity  with 
which  they  expressed  them,-raddressed  the  house  towards 
the  close  of  the  debate,  and  therefore  at  a  time  when  the 
aiguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  well  as  the 
attention  of  the  house,  were  nearly  exhausted.  They,  of 
course,  both  advocated  the  cause  of  free  trade  against  that 
of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministerial  scheme 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Cardwell  and  Goulburn,  the  latter 
of  whom  briefly  replied  at  the  close  of  the  debate.  When 
he  sat  down,  the  house  divided,  with  the  following  result : 

For  the  ministerial  resolution     .         .         .         .217 
Por  Mr.  Gibson*8  amendment    ....       84 


!Majority  for  mimsiers         .         .         .         .133 

The  resolution  of  the  govemment  then  passed  through 
the  house,  with  only  one  amendment  of  «my  importance. 
This  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawes,  was  *  that  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  bill  for  the  drawback  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty  reduced  on  such  duty-paid  sugar  as 
now  remains  in  the  queen's  warehouses.'    This  amendment, 
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though  opposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer,  was 
nevertheless  supported  by  a  majority,  and  was  duly  em- 
bodied  in  the  bill  which  was  fonnded  on  the  resolution,  and 
which  was  camed  through  both  honses. 

The  remissions  of  duties  proposed  by  the  govemment 
were  not  agreed  to  without  some  Opposition.  The  claims 
of  the  consumers  of  soap  were  strongly  urged  as  being 
very  superior  to  those  of  auctioneers.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  reminded  that  he  had  himself  warmly 
advocated  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  soap  at  the  time 
when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers.  However,  in  spite  of  these  arguments  and  appeals 
the  govemment  pereisted  in  their  proposals,  and  their  bills 
were  camed  through  without  any  material  alterations. 

Notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  the  majorities  by  which 
the  moderate  protectionist  policy  of  the  govemment  had 
triumphed  in  every  division,  the  question  of  free  trade  oc- 
cupied  a  share  in  the  attention  of  the  house  larger  than 
had  been  given  to  it  in  any  previous  Session,  and  out  of  all 
Proportion  to  the  number  of  members  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  argument  against 
protection  had  made  far  greater  progress  with  the  people 
than  with  their  representatives,  and  that  the  steadily-grow- 
ing  public  opinion  in  its  favour  compelled  even  those  who 
were  most  hostile  to  its  principles  to  give  at  least  a  respect- 
ful  consideration  to  the  arguments  of  its  advocates. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  discussion  on  the  budget 
and  the  sugar  duties  had  to  a  great  extent  resolved  them- 
selves  into  debates  on  free  trade ;  and  so  it  was  with  almost 
every  fiscal  question  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment.  But  in  addition  to  the  indirect  attention  which  the 
question  thus  obtained,  it  was  regularly,  formally,  and  re- 
peatedly  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th 
of  March  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  asked  the  house  to  '  grant  a 
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select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of 
the  alleged  existing  agricultural  distress,  and  into  the  e£Eect 
of  legislative  protection  lipon  the  interests  of  landowners, 
tenant  farmers,  and  farm  labourers.'  In  moving  this  resolu- 
tion  Mr.  Cobden  strongly  contended  that  the  distress  which 
had  been  so  much  and  so  long  complained  of  in  the  agricnl- 
tnral  districts  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
ofthat  very  protection  which  was  regarded  a«  the  mainstay 
of  agricultural  prosperity.  He  pointed  out  that  the  System 
of  leases  and  the  tenure  of  farms  then  in  vogue  tended  to 
hinder  capital  from  being  invested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land ;  and  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  own  convictions, 
he  promised  that,  if  the  committee  should  be  granted,  he 
would  place  a  majority  of  protectionists  on  it,  feeling  certain 
that  even  with  a  committee  so  constituted  he  would  be  able 
to  explode  the  fallacy  of  agricultural  protection,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  present  System  within  two  years  after  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  report.  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  was  opposed 
on  the  part  of  the  govemment  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who 
argned,  that  the  question  of  agricultural  distress  had  already 
been  very  fully  investigated  by  numerous  committees  with- 
out  restdt,  and  that  the  granting  of  the  committee  asked 
for  by  Mr.  Cobden  would  produce  an  impression  that  the 
govemment  was  prepared  to  depart  from  that  policy  of 
protection  which  it  had  hitherto  maintained.  These  rea* 
sons  were  deemed  unsatisfactory,  not  only  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  free -trade  associates,  but  also  by  men  like  Lord 
Howick,  who  were  rapidly  becoming  converts  to  free  trade. 
However,  the  govemment,  strenuously  supported  in  its  Op- 
position to  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  by  the  ultra-protectionists, 
obtained  its  rejection  by  a  majority  of  92. 

The  question  of  agricultural  distress,  which  Mr.  Cobden 
had  attempted  to  deal  with  on  free-trade  principles,  was  in 
turn  taken  up  by  Mr.  MUes  from  the  protectionist  stand- 
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point.  He  attributed  the  difitress  linder  which  the  agricul- 
tural  interest  was  Buffering  to  erroneous  and  mischievous 
legislation.  He  showed  that  under  the  new  corn-laws 
the  importation  of  wheat  had  been  seven  or  eight  times 
greater  than  at  the  period  immediately  subeequent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  com-law  of  1828 ;  and  he  argued  that 
the  British  farmer  had  Buffered  great  losseB  from  the  reduc- 
tion  that  had  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
but  in  that  of  every  kind  of  food,  through  the  importation 
of  foreign  cattle.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  himself 
ßupported  the  new  corn-law,  but  added,  that  if  he  and  his 
friendß  had  entertained  any  idea  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  such  measures  as  the  Canada  com-law  and  the  tariff,  they 
would  have  offered  it  such  a  resistance  as  no  minister  could 
overcome.  The  farmers  attributed  the  distress  under  which 
they  were  suffering  chiefly  to  these  measures ;  but  they  also 
complained  of  the  poor-rate  and  county-rate,  and  insisted 
that  in  these  two  instances  they  were  taxed  more  heavily 
than  the  rest  of  the  Community.  He  suggested  several  pro- 
jects  for  the  alleviation  of  agricultural  distress ;  but  that  on 
which  he  chiefly  insisted  was  the  transfer  of  the  cost  of 
several  charges  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
and  of  the  registration  of  voters  from  the  county-rate  to  the 
exchequer.  He  believed  that  if  this  Suggestion  were  adopted, 
the  sum  transferred  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country 
would  be  about  300,000/.  He  declared  that  the  agricul- 
turists  had  no  confidence  in  the  ministry.  They  sawthat 
the  tariflf  which  had  been  adopted  three  years  ago  was 
about  to  be  revised  again,  and  that  the  shield  of  protection, 
which  had  been  thrown  over  some  of  the  productions  of 
their  industry,  was  to  be  removed  still  farther  from  them. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  refrain  from  asking  themselves 
what  there  was  to  prevent  the  corn-laws  from  going  next. 
He  demanded  protection,  not  for  agriculture  only,  but  for 
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eveiy  branch  of  native  indiistry.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
*that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  in  the  application  of 
Burplus  revenue  towardß  relieving  the  bürden  of  the  country 
by  reduction  or  remission  of  taxation,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  necessity  of  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural 
interests/  This  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  March, 
who  expressed  his  cordial  coneurrence  in  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  Proposais  identical 
with  that  now  presented  to  the  house  had  been  brought 
forward  in  1834  and  1836,  but  had  been  rejected  by  the 
govemment  ofthat  day,  and  were  still  less  likely  to  find 
favoTir  now.  They  were,  however,  zealously  supported  by  a 
little  party  of  clever  young  men,  who  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  public  attention  by  the  extravagance  of  their  Toryism, 
and  were  known  through  the  country  by  the  name  of*  Young 
England.'  The  most  prominent  members  of  that  party  were 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Smythe,  and  Lord  J.  Manners.  The  first- 
mentioned  of  these  gentlemen  had  already  gainedthe  ear  of 
the  house  by  extraordinary  readiness  in  debate,  and  by  the 
sarcastic  eeverity  with  which  he  attacked  the  policy  of  the 
govemment.  On  this  occasion  he  denounced  them  more 
strongly  than  before,  and  declared,  that  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  a  conservative  govemment  was  an  organised 
hypocrisy.  This  declaration  was  cheered  by  the  ultra-pro- 
tectionists  with  a  zest  which  showed  that  the  breach  be- 
tween  the  govemment  and  the  more  extreme  section  of  the 
conservative  party  was  every  day  widening.  The  members 
of  the  govemment  did  their  best  to  conciliate  a  party  whose 
Support  was  indispensable  to  their  continuance  in  office. 
They  took  frequent  opportunities  of  expressing  their  un- 
abated  confidence  in  that  policy  of  moderate  protection 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  faithfully  adhered.  But  these 
declarations  did  not  altogether  allay  the  suspicions  and 
jealousies  of  the  protectionists.    Meanwhile  the  Whigs  as  a 
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party  had  altogether  abandoned  the  policy  of  protection, 
and  Lord  J.  Bossell  did  not  hesitate  to  denonnce  it  as  '  the 
bane  of  agriculture.'  The  ministry  therefore,  aided  by  many 
of  the  Whigs,  had  no  diflScnlty  in  resisting  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Miles,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  135. 

While  Mr.  Miles,  as  we  have  just  seen,  contended  that 
the  land  was  subject  to  peculiar  and  excessive  burdens,  Mr. 
Ward  maintained  that  it  enjoyed  peculiar  exemptions  and 
advantages ;  and  he  accordingly  renewed  a  motion,  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward  for  some  years 
past,  for  inquiring  into  the  subject.  But  this  motion  also 
was  opposed  now,  as  it  had  been  previously,  by  the  govem- 
ment,  and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  71. 

The  free-trade  question,  which  this  last  motion  had  been 
intended  to  raise,  was  brought  to  a  more  direct  issue  by  a 
number  of  resolutions  moved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  embody  in  an  address  to  the  Queen  a  recom- 
mendation  of  the  abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  but  espe- 
cially  ofthat  on  com;  a  revision  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  parochial  Settlements  ;  a  systematic  plan  of  colonisation ; 
and  a  farther  extension  of  religious  and  moral  education ;  in 
a  Word,  a  tolerably  complete  programme  of  the  policy  that 
the  Whig  party  was  now  prepared  to  carry  out.  The  reso- 
lutions, nine  in  nimiber,  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate,  which 
ended  in  their  rejection  by  a  majority  of  78. 

The  free-trade  question  was  still  more  directly  and  dis- 
tinctly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house  by  the  annual 
motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  for  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  com, 
which  was  rejected,  after  a  long  and  earnest  debate,  by  a 
majority  of  132.  At  any  rate  the  free-traders  could  not  com- 
plain  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  paid  due  attention 
to  their  favourite  question;  but  the  majorities  against  them 
were  so  large,  the  Opposition  still  offered  so  determined,  the 
resolution  of  the  ministry  to  adhere  to  protection  appar- 
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ently  so  fixed,  the  House  of  Lords  so  dead  against  them, 
that  the  most  ardent  and  sanguine  of  them  must  have  feit 
that  probably  many  years  of  strnggle  still  awaited  them 
before  their  minority  could  be  changed  into  a  majority,  and 
their  final  trimnph  achieved. 

The  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  with  which  ministerB 
were  regarded  by  their  more  extreme  followers  was  not 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  concessions  which  it  was 
announced  that  they  had  intended  to  make  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  considering  the  results  that 
had  foUowed  from  the  Catholic-emancipation  act  of  1828,  it 
reqtdred  no  little  moral  conrage  in  the  premier  to  bring 
forward  another  measure  for  their  benefit ;  and  the  recep- 
tion  which  the  measure  met  with  on  its  introduction  must 
soon  have  convinced  him,  if  evidence  on  that  point  were 
needed,  that  the  prejudices  he  had  formerly  encountered 
had  not  died  away,  and  that  the  no-popery  cry  had  not 
altogether  lost  its  eflScacy  either  in  the  house  or  outside. 
The  Opposition  came,  not  only  from  many  members  of  the 
church  who  supported  the  govemment,  but  also  from  a  large 
number  of  dissenters,  who  feared  that  the  measure  would 
give  a  great  impulse  to  the  difiusion  of  Romanism,  which 
already  seemed  to  them  to  be  spreading,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  also  in  this  country.  The  Opposition,  however,  thus 
offered  to  the  Maynooth  bill  was  balanced  by  the  support 
which  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  gave  to  the  ministry  on  the 
question.  When,  therefore,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his 
measure  to  the  house,  he  spoke  amidst  the  loud  applause 
of  his  usual  opponents,  and  the  chilling  silence  or  strongly- 
expressed  dissent  of  the  majority  of  his  usual  supporters. 
The  ministerial  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  houae  by 
the  premier  on  the  3d  of  April.  Before  he  commenced  his 
address,  a  scene  occurred  which,  though  it  afforded  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  to  others,  must  have  been  intensely 
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painful  and  disheartening  to  a  man  so  sensitive  as  Sir  R. 
Peel,  not  only  on  account  of  the  triumph  it  afforded  to  his 
opponents,  but  also  because  it  displayed  the  almost  mutin- 
oiis  disposition  of  the  majority  of  his  own  followers.     The 
Speaker  called  on  those  who  were  introsted  with  petitions 
against  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  Maynooth  grant 
to  present  them.    Instantly  the  oecupants  of  the  ministerial 
benehes  rose  en  maase^  while  the  Opposition  retained  their 
seats,  and  roared  with   laughter.     When  their  merriment 
had  subsided,  and  the  petitions  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
the  Speaker  called  on  Sir  R.  Peel.     The  premier,  after  en- 
deavouring  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  those  who  opposed 
him  on  this  question  by  a  candid  appreciation  of  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  demonstrated  the  insufficiency 
of  the  existing  grant  by  showing  that  the  professors  were 
miserably  paid,  the  students  badly  lodged,  and  the  buildings 
dilapidated.    He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  relative 
merits  of  the  three  courses  which  it  was  open  to  Parliament 
to  take  in  reference  to  the  College — to  withdraw  the  grant 
now  made  to  it,  to  keep  it  at  its  present  amount,  or  to  in- 
crease it ;  and  he  strongly  insisted  that  the  last  of  these 
courses  was  the  one  which  both  policy  and  justice  required 
to  be  taken.     He  urged  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  deal- 
ing  with  the  institution  in  a  generous  rather  than  in  a 
niggardly  spirit.    He  then  explained  the  plan  which  the 
govemment  recommended  to  the  house  for  its  adoption. 
He  proposed  that  the  trustees  of  the  College  should  be  in- 
corporated  by  the  title  of  *  trustees  of  Maynooth  College ;' 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  hold  real  property  to  the 
amount  of  3000Z.  per  annum ;    that  they  should  have  a 
sum  annually  paid  to  them,  not  exceeding  600ÜZ.,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pay  600Z.  or  700Z.  a  year  to  the 
President  of  the  College,  260/.  or  270Z.  a  year  to  the  theo- 
logical  Professor,  and  220/.  or  230/.  a  year  to  the  other  pro- 
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feseors.  To  this  might  be  added  a  farther  ßum  of  14,000Z. 
for  the  students;  thus  making  a  total  annual  amount  of 
20,000Z.  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institution.  He  also 
proposed  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  30,000Z.  for  this  year  only,  in 
Order  to  put  the  boildings  in  good  repair,  to  provide  proper 
accommodation  for  the  president  and  professors,  and  to  im- 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  College.  He  proposed  to  limit 
the  number  of  students  attending  the  Institution  at  one 
time  to  500,  in  order  that  the  reminiscences  of  the  College 
should  no  longer  be  revolting,  as  they  had  been  in  times 
past.  Future  repairs  were  to  be  the  subject  of  an  annual 
vote,  and  to  be  included  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  plan  also  included  a  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  visitors  to  the  College. 

The  plan  thus  liberally  conceived  was  of  course  met  witli 
a  loud  outcry  by  the  Inglises,  the  Plumptres,  and  the  Col- 
quhouns  of  the  ultra-protestant  party.  The  Roman  Catholic 
members  on  the  other  hand  expressed  in  warm  terms  the 
gratitude  with  which  they  hailed  a  measure  framed  in  so 
liberal  a  spirit.  From  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  the  Whig  party 
generally,  the  proposition  of  the  govemment  received  a 
cordial  and  generous  welcome.  A  debate  eamestly  carried 
on,  and  continued  by  successive  adjoumments  through  six 
nights,  was  thus  concluded  by  the  prime  minister : 

'  I  freely  own  that  every  feeling  with  regard  to  impu- 
tations  of  inconsistency,  every  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
security  of  the  govemment,  is  subordinate  to  one^-do  not 
reject  the  measure.  As  I  said  before,  punish  us;  visit  us 
with  censure;  let  the  two  parties  combine  on  the  ground 
that  this  policy  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  those  who  were 
its  original  projectors;  take  what  course  you  please;  but  do 
not  let  your  indignation  fall  upon  the  measure;  let  it  be 
confined  to  those  who  have  opposed  it.  We  have  been  re- 
sponsible  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  I  teil  you  that  you 
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muBt  in  Bome  way  or  other  break  np  that  formidable  con- 
federacy  which  exists  against  the  British  govemment  and 
the  British  connection.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  break 
it  np  by  force.  I  believe  yon  can  do  mnch  by  acting  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  generosity.  There  rises 
in  the  far  westem  horizon  a  clond,  small  indeed,  but  threat- 
ening  future  storms.  Ministers  wei:e  lately  called  upon  to 
declare  that  they  were  prepared  and  determined  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  this  coimtry .  I  o wn  to  you  that  when  I  was 
called  npon  to  make  that  declaration,  I  did  recoUect  with 
satisfaction  and  consolation  that  the  day  before  I  had  sent 
a  message  of  peace  to  L*eland.  I  deprecate  war  with  ear- 
nestness;  bnt  if  it  shotdd  come,  I  pray  that  every  pulse 
throughout  the  frame  of  the  empire  may  be  found  beating 
in  harmonious  union,  Ireland  ranged  firmly  on  our  side. 
God  forbid  that  the  state  of  general  peace  which  now  exists 
shotdd  be  disturbed.  If  it  should  be,  I  doubt  whether,  con- 
sidering  what  is  now  transpiring,  the  vindication  of  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country  will  not  be  connnitted 
to  other  hands ;  but  to  whomsoever  it  may  be  committed, 
I  shall  take  my  place  beside  them,  encouraging  them  by 
every  support  I  can  give  in  a  just  and  honourable  cause.' 

At  the  condusion  of  this  address  the  house  divided,  when 
there  appeared : 

For  the  second  reading 323 

Agamst  it 176 

Majority  for  the  govemment  .        .147 

Notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  this  majority,  and  the 
proof  it  afforded  that  the  bill  would  be  carried  without  much 
alteration,  many  of  its  details  were  opposed  in  committee. 
Mr.  Ward  moved  an  amendment  involving  the  principle  of 
his  celebrated  appropriation  clause,  and  proposing  to  take 
the  grant  from  the  ftmds  of  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
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land;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  174.  The  third 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  133.  It 
was  then  ßent  to  the  upper  house,  where  the  second  reading 
was  propoßed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  diflcußsion 
on  the  motion  extended  over  three  nights.  it  was  carried 
through  all  its  stages  by  large  majorities,  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  Opposition  of  many  of  the  bishops  and  of  those 
peers  by  whom  the  govemment  was  usually  supported.  An 
amendment  moved  by  Earl  Winchelsea  limiting  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  three  years  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Another  measure  of  ministers  gave  even  a  greater  shock 
to  their  more  extreme  snpporters  than  the  Maynooth  bill. 
They  proposed  to  establish  Colleges  in  Ireland  in  which 
no  definite  religious  instniction  should  be  imparted.  The 
bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  on  the  9th  of  May  by 
Sir  J.  Graham.  The  plan  was  favourably  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  English  Whigs,  but  was  denoimced  by  Sir 
B.  Inglis  as  a  gigantic  scheme  of  godless  education.  In  a 
snbsequent  stage  of  the  bill  Mr.  O'Connell  came  forward  on 
the  same  side,  and  strongly  objected  to  the  Omission  of  all 
religious  teaching  in  the  Colleges,  and  this  objection  was 
supported  by  Lord  J.  Russell.  But  though  the  scheme  met 
with  Opposition  from  so  many  and  such  different  quarters, 
and  shocked  so  many  prejudices,  the  bill  went  through  all 
its  stages  in  both  houses  by  large  majorities. 

In  the  course  of  this  Session  two  events  forced  them- 
selves  on  the  serious,  and  we  may  say  alarmed  attention  of 
the  legislature.  The  first  of  these  was  an  outbreak  that  had 
occuiTed  in  New  Zealand,  in  which  nine  EngUshmen  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  natives.  The  governor  of  the 
colony  and  the  New  Zealand  Company  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  being  the  authors  of  a  calamity  which  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  farther  mischief  and  danger.    And  the 
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govemment  at  home  showed  that  it  did  not  regard  the 
former  as  altogether  blameless,  for  he  was  recalied  soon 
after  the  newa  of  the  outbreak  reached  England.  The  mat- 
ter of  course  came  before  Parliament ;  but  with  little  result 
except  that  the  debate  on  it  drew  forth  an  announcement 
that  the  home  govemment  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
an  arrangement  between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and 
the  govemment  of  the  colony,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  terrible  scenes  which  had 
been  enacted  in  that  country.  The  news  of  the  pacification 
of  the  colony  was  soon  followed  by  the  intelligence  that  one 
M.  Thierry,  who  had  made  himself  king  of  the  insnrgent 
natives,  having  given  umbrage  to  his  barbarous  subjects, 
had  been  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  them  at  a  solemn 
banquet. 

Serious  as  was  this  outbreak,  it  was  trivial  when  com- 
pared  with  the  other  event  to  which  we  have  referred — ^the 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  our  govemment  and  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  subject  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  situated  in  North  America  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  President  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  insisted 
that  this  ten-itory  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  altogether  ignoring  the  claim  which  this  country  be- 
lieved  she  had  to  it.  '  Our  title,'  said  he,  *  to  the  country 
of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable,  and  abeady  are  our 
people  preparing  to  perfect  their  title  by  occupying  it  with 
their  wives  and  chüdren.' 

The  claim  that  was  thus  confidently  asserted  was  one 
that  the  English  govemment  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit.  Public  men  of  all  parties  here  were  firmly  con- 
vinced  that  the  country  belonged  to  England  by  right  of 
discovery  and  by  right  of  treaties.  In  both  houses  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  govemment  announced  its  determina- 
tion  to  maintain  the  title  of  this  coimtry  to  the  disputed 
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territory.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  prime  minister 
thus  concluded  a  temperate  and  judicious  speech  on  this 
important  and  exciting  question :  "*  We  have  a  right  to  thiß 
territory  of  Oregon  which  is  clear  and  unquestionable ;  we 
desire  an  amicable  adjnstment  of  the  differences  between 
ourselveß  and  the  United  States;  but  if,  after  having  ex- 
hausted  every  effort  to  obtain  it,  our  rights  are  invaded,  we 
are  resolved  and  prepared  to  maintain  them.' 

This  declaration  was  received  with  such  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiastic  cheering  as  has  hardly  ever  been  heard  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  signified  the 
determination  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  people 
to  Support  the  government  in  any  means  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt  for  asserting  what  were  believed  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  upper  house, 
and  Lord  J.  Russell  in  the  lower,  warmly  expressed  their 
determination  to  strsngthen  the  hands  of  the  government 
in  these  negotiations,  and  in  the  consequences  that  might 
arise  out  of  them.  Happily,  however,  such  a  direful  calamity,. 
not  to  say  insanity,  as  a  war  between  these  two  nations  for 
a  territory  of  little  value  to  either  of  them,  and  of  next  ta 
none  at  all  to  us,  was  averted.  The  American  government 
was  induced  to  abate  its  pretensions,  and  to  agree  to  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  two  countries,, 
which  the  imprudent  appeal  made  by  the  newly-elected 
President  to  populär  passions  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
render  extremely  difficult. 

The  steady  progress  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  even 
imder  a  conservative  ministry  supported  by  a  conservative 
majority,  was  marked  this  year  by  the  passing  of  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Jews  to  hold  municipal  offices.  Up  to  this 
period  the  Jew,  though  eligible  to  the  offices  of  magistrate 
and  sheriff,  nay  even  compellable  to  serve  in  the  latter  office, 
was  yet  excluded,  by  the  form  of  the  oath  he  was  required 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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to  take,  from  the  offices  of  mayor,  alderman,  or  common- 
councilmaD.  The  words  that  prevented  him  from  taking  it 
were  *  on  the  tnie  faith  of  a  Chrißtian ;'  words  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  oath  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
year  1828,  apparently  not  with  the  Intention  of  excluding 
Je  WS.  The  rem  oval  of  this  obstacle  to  their  admission  to 
the  above-mentioned  oflSces  was  proposed  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  Lyndhnrst,  and  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
without  a  Single  division.  Of  course  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Commons. 

On  August  5th,  the  business  of  the  Session  being  now 
nearly  completed,  Lord  J.  Russell,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  house,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  which  had  now 
become  a  custom,  entered  into  a  searching  examination  and 
oriticism  of  the  legislative  Performances  and  shortcomings 
of  the  govemment.  We  refer  to  his  speech  on  account  of 
a  remarkable  passage  which  it  contains,  and  which  forcibly 
exhibits  the  mental  difFerences  between  the  two  rival  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  R.  Peel,  superior  to  his  Op- 
ponent in  cleamess  of  statement  and  administrative  ability, 
was  far  inferior  to  him  in  political  foresight.  This  latter 
quality  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  mind  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
foUowing  passage,  showin  g,  as  it  does,  a  clear  perception 
of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted  towards  Ireland  at 
:a  time  when  the  avowal  of  that  policy  seemed  to  be  calcu- 
lated  to  damage  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
statesman  by  whom  it  was  made ;  —  a  fact  which  no  one 
knew  better  than  Lord  J.  Russell  himself,  after  the  lesson  he 
had  been  taught  by  the  fate  and  the  results  of  the  tmfor- 
tunate  appropriation  clause. 

*  As  to  the  church  of  Ireland,  I  am  convinced  that  go- 
vemment will  be  driven,  before  long,  either  to  endow  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  to  place  it  on  the  same  level 
with  the  Protestant,  or  eise  to  destroy  the  establishment  of 
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the  latter,  and  to  leave  it  to  support  itself,  as  the  Eo- 
man  CathoKc  church  now  does,  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
Either  one  principle  or  the  other  mnst  be  the  foundation  of 
OUT  fiiture  policy.  Government  therefore  mnst  be  prepared 
to  say  which  they  will  adopt,  or  the  mind  of  Ireland  wiU 
still  remain  unsatisfied.  At  present  no  party  is  content 
with  the  poHcy  of  the  govemment;  for  while  there  are 
millions  imder  O'Connell  clamonring  for  repeal,  there  are  a 
nnmber  of  Protestants  equally  hostile  to  the  govemment. 
I  have  formerly  proposed  that  we  should  give  the  people 
of  Ireland  civil  equality  before  we  meddle  with  the  religious 
question.  The  govemment,  however,  has  followed  a  dif- 
ferent  course  ;  and  on  a  review  of  the  conduct  which  it  has 
recently  pursued,  I  draw  this  conclusion :  that  it  has  done 
well  in  abandoning  its  former  opinions  and  declarations,  but 
that  in  not  advocating  some  clear  and  large  line  of  policy 
its  course  is  defective.' 

On  the  7th  of  August  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
Queen  in  person. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Session  the  govemment 
had  resolutely  and  successfully  maintained  that  middle  Po- 
sition of  moderate  protection  which  it  had  taken  up  at  the 
commencement  ofits  official  existence.  Standing  between 
the  two  extreme  parties,  and  receiving  support  now  from 
protectionists  against  fi-ee-traders,  and  then  again  from  free- 
traders  against  protectionists,  it  had  triumphed  in  eveiy  di- 
vision  by  considerable  majorities.  Their  measures  had  been 
successful ;  the  condition  of  the  country  was  prosperous ; 
there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  their  policy,  and  great 
confidence  in  the  financial  and  administrative  qualities  of 
their  chief.  It  seemed  likely,  therefore,  that  they  would 
retain  office  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  the  vigour  and  elo- 
quence  with  which  they  were  assailed  by  protectionists, 
who  thought  that  they  did  too  much,  and  free-traders,  who 
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complained  that  they  did  too  little.  But  an  unforeseen  cal- 
amity  completely  disappointed  tliis  expectation,  and  made 
it  impoßsible  for  the  ministry  to  maintain  any  longer  the 
middle  course  it  had  hitherto  pursued. 

The  summer  of  1845  had  been  cold,  damp,  and  rainy,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  now,  for  the  firßt 
time  since  its  accession  to  office,  the  Peel  ministry  had  to 
contend  with  a  bad  harvest.  The  crops,  though  not  very 
deficient,  were  considerably  below  the  average.  If  this  had 
been  all,  their  difficulties  would  not  have  been  very  great ; 
but  a  more  formidable  evil  than  this  had  arisen.  A  rot, 
produced  by  the  excessive  qnantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen 
during  the  summer,  appeared  among  the  potatoes  and  spread 
with  great  rapidity.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  whole 
crops  of  that  plant,  which  had  appeared  perfectly  healthy, 
were  reduced  to  a  black  and  fetid  mass.  The  consequences 
of  this  disease  were  alarming  enough  even  in  England ;  in 
Ireland,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  people  depended  on 
this  plant  for  their  subsistence,  they  were  likely  to  be  terrible 
indeed.  The  sliding  scale  of  the  govemment  was  thus  sub- 
jected  to  a  test  to  which  it  had  not  hitherto  been  exposed. 
The  emergency  which  it  was  consiructed  to  meet  had  now 
arisen,  and  it  failed  conspicuously;  failed  even  more  signally 
than  a  fixed  duty  could  have  done  if  exposed  to  a  similar 
test.  Ministers  had  before  them  the  prospect  of  scarcity  in 
England  and  famine  in  Ireland.  The  anti-com-law  league 
naturally  urged  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  food- 
tax  must  be  abandoned,  and  com  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  Kingdom  freely;  and  their  opinions  began  to  be 
shared  by  men  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  their  agi- 
tation.  Not  only  Whigs  like  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Morpeth,  but  also  Conservatives  like  Lord  Ashley,  began  to 
press  for  free  trade,  at  all  events  during  the  continuance  of 
the  potato-rot.    The  last-mentioned  nobleman  published  an 
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address  to  his  constituents,  who  had  sent  him  to  Parliament 
to  defend  the  com-laws,  containing  the  bold  and  honest 
declaration  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  destiny  of  the  corn-lc^ws 
was  fixed.  Meanwhile  the  prime  minister  was  in  a  State  of 
great  perplexity.  With  this  terrible  scourge  of  famine  im- 
pending  over  the  conntry,  what  was  he,  as  the  responsible 
adviser  of  the  crown,  to  do  ?  One  thing  he  certainly  could 
not  do :  he  could  not  fold  his  arms,  sit  still,  and  allow  the 
people,  for  whose  welfare  he  was  answerable,  to  be  starved 
to  death.  But  what  could  he  do?  Should  he  fiilfil  the 
predictions  of  that  large  section  of  his  foUowers  who  had 
so  often  foretold  that  he  was  intending  to  betray  the  cause 
he  had  volunteered  to  defend  1  On  the  other  hand,  should 
he  allow  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  party  to  prevent  him  from 
discharging  the  higher  duty  he  owed  to  the  crown  as  its 
principal  adviser,  and  to  the  people  as  its  chosen  leader? 
There  was  one  piain  and  obvious  course  before  him — that  of 
opening  the  ports  and  allowing  the  free  entrance  of  foreign 
grain.  This  had  already  been  done  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  But  if  he  opened  the  ports, 
could  he  close  them  again?  If  he  allowed  the  people  once 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  free  trade,  would  they  be  willing  to 
taste  again  the  bittemess  of  monopoly ;  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  Anti-com-law  League  was  deluging  the  country 
with  tracts  and  lectures,  and  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
make  a  retum  to  protection  impossible  t  With  such  thoughts 
as  these  continually  passing  through  his  mind,  he  summoned 
his  colleagues  to  a  cabinet  Council  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
and  proposed  to  them  Hhat  the  duties  on  the  import  of 
foreign  grain  should  be  suspend#d  for  a  limited  period, 
either  by  order  in  Council  or  by  legislative  enactment,  Par- 
liament being  summoned  without  delay.'  At  the  same  time 
he  frankly  told  them  that  he  considered  the  proceeding  he 
recommended  involved  the  necessity  of  an  entire  reconsider- 
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afcion  of  the  com-Iaws,  and  that  the  measure  to  be  adopted 
miist  provide  for  their  gradual  reduction  and  final  abolition. 
He  was  too  wise  not  to  see  that  a  retum  to  protection 
would  be  impossible,  and  too  honest  to  conceal  firom  his 
colleagues  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  been  brought. 
Only  three  of  them  were  prepared  to  agree  with  his  pro- 
posal,  and  therefore  it  was  for  the  present  abandoned.  Mean- 
while  the  danger  became  more  imminent;  and  surprise  and 
indignation  began  to  be  expressed  at  the  inaction  of  the 
government.  On  the  22d  of  November  a  letter  appeared 
from  Lord  J.  Russell  which  contained  the  following  passages : 

*  The  imposition  of  any  duty  at  present,  withont  a  Pro- 
vision for  its  extinction  within  a  short  period,  would  but 
prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity 
and  discontcnt.  The  struggle  to  make  bread  scarce  and 
dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional 
price  goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  injurious  to 
an  aristocracy  which  (this  quarrel  once  removed)  is  streng 
in  property,  streng  in  the  construction  of  cur  legislature, 
streng  in  opinion,  streng  in  ancient  associations  and  in  the 
memory  of  imraortal  Services.' 

The  letter  from  which  these  lines  are  extracted  brought 
public  opinion  and  public  censure  to  bear  strongly  on  the 
inaction  of  the  ministry  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed.  Another  cabinet-coimcil  was  sum- 
moned,  at  which  Sir  R.  Peel  renewed  the  recommendation 
he  had  made  on  the  Ist  of  November,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  order  in  Council ;  and  now,  so 
rapid  had  bcen  the  progress  of  conviction  among  his  col- 
leagues,  the  whole  cabinet  was  prepared  to  accept  his  re- 
comraendations  with  the  exception  of  two  of  its  members, 
of  whom  one  was  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  other  soon  came 
round  to  the  views  of  the  head  of  the  government.  The 
two  dissidents  were  willing  to  consent  to  a  Suspension  of 
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protection,  but  not  to  the  entire  withdrawal  of  it.  They 
therefore  determined  to  resign,  and  their  resignation  drew 
after  it  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  the  members  of  which 
were  doubtless  glad  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  being 
the  advocates  of  a  change  they  had  hitherto  so  strenuonsly 
resiflted.  Their  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Queen  on 
the  9th  of  December.  The  protectionists,  though  they  had 
not  yet  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  party,  hailed  the 
news  of  the  downfiJl  of  the  Peel  administration  with  exul- 
tation,  loudly  prociaiming  their  delight  at  the  termination 
of  the  *  organised  hypoerisy'  of  a  conservative  govemment. 
Lord  Stanley,  who  afterwards  formed  them  into  a  party, 
and  became  their  acknowledged  chief,  declined  to  attempt 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  announced  to  the  sovereign,  as  well 
as  to  others,  his  intention  to  promote  the  passing  of  the 
measnres  which  Sir  R.  Peel  might  think  it  necessary  to 
propose  to  Parliament.  Lord  J.  Russell,  who  was  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  sent  for  to  form  a  govemment ;  Sir  R.  Peel  pro- 
mising  that  he  would,  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  give  him  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
After  some  time  spent  in  endeavouring  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Situation  of  affairs,  Lord  John  with 
some  hesitation  undertook  the  task  which  had  been  in- 
trosted  to  him ;  but  was  stopped  because  of  Lord  Howick 
— ^now,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  become  Earl  Grey — ^who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  an  influential  section  of  the  Whig 
party,  refiising  to  join  the  new  ministry,  on  the  ground  of  the 
insuperable  objections  he  entertained  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  accepted  the  post  of  foreign 
secretary.  Lord  J.  Russell,  feeling  that  under  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed  by  this  refusal,  and  by  his 
inability  to  cotmt  on  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  could  not  satisfactorily  carry  on  the  public 
businesSy  feit  himself  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt  to 
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constnict  a  ministiy ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  "was  thus  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  continue  in  office,  with  such  of  his  colleagnes  as 
were  willing  to  go  on  with  him,  and  to  carry  out  the  policy 
he  had  detennined  to  adopt.  All  of  them  consented  to  do 
so,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  replaced 
in  his  office  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  long  been  inclined 
towards  the  policy  now  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
had  not  only  heartily  and  eloquently  supported  his  chief  in 
the  free-trade  changes  he  had  made  in  the  tarifF,  but  had 
zealously  and  diligently  worked  under  him  at  the  board  of 
trade.  Some  inferior  offices  that  had  been  vacated  were 
filled  satisfactorily  and  without  nrnch  difficulty.  It  had  now 
become  evident  and  notorious,  that  if  nothing  more  was 
done,  at  least  the  poi-ts  would  be  opened ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Anti-com-law  League,  who  by  their  efforts  had  been 
the  chief  instrnments  in  bringing  matters  to  this  point,  were 
fuUy  determined  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  pre- 
vent  them  from  ever  being  closed  again.  The  whole  nation 
impatiently  waited  for  the  denouement  which  woidd  no  doubt 
be  witnessed  in  the  commencement  of  1846.  Never  was 
the  opening  of  Parliament  expected  with  greater  or  more 
general  impatience.  The  protectionists,  who  were  still  far 
from  regarding  themselves  as  beaten,  and  knew  that  a  largo 
majority  in  both  houses  favoured  their  views,  were  muster- 
ing  their  forces  for  the  battle  that  was  about  to  be  fonght 
in  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


THE  ANTI-CORX-LAW  LEAGUK 


Before  we  enter  on  our  narrative  of  the  year  1846,  it  is 
necessaiy  that  we  should  preface  it  with  an  account  of  thc 
origin  and  progresB  of  the  powerful  Organisation  which  had 
produced  that  great  change  in  public  opinion  which  forced 
a  protectionist  ministry,  brought  into  office  by  a  streng  pro- 
tectionist  party,  backed  by  a  large  protectionist  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  to  propose  and  carry  through  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  that  protection  to  which  it  owed  its 
existence,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  produced  its  down- 
fall,  and  in  so  doing  to  break  to  pieces  that  conservative 
party  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  chief  minister  to 
form  and  to  lead. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  have  to  trace  the  course  of  an 
agitation  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  the  energy  with  which  it  was  conducted,  the  rapid  ad- 
vances  it  made,  and  the  speedy  and  complete  success  that 
crowned  its  efforts ;  for  the  great  change  it  wrought  in  the 
public  opinion  and  the  consequent  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try,  overcoming  prejudice  and  passion,  dispelling  ignorance 
and  conquering  powerful  interests,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  those  of  reason  and  that  eloquence  which  great  truths 
and  streng  convictions  inspire. 

The  centre  of  the  agitation  was  Manchester.  No  town 
in  the  kingdom  had  advanced  more  rapidly  in  weight  and 
importance  during  the  period  whose  events  we  have  nar- 
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rated.  At  the  commencement  of  that  period  it  was  a  poli- 
tical  cipher,  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  and  having  the 
municipal  institutions  of  a  village.  It  had  now  grown  to  be 
the  metropoHs  of  a  great  part  of  the  northem  and  midland 
counties,  and  was  more  especially  the  centre  of  a  district 
which  was  regarded  as  one  that  was  emerging  from  bar- 
barism ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  still  used  an  uncouth 
dialect  which  provoked  the  derision  of  their  sonthern  coun- 
trymen ;  and  which  was  chiefly  known  by  its  smoking  chim- 
neys,  its  perpetual  rains,  the  length  and  severity  of  its 
winter,  its  almost  stinless  summer,  as  well  as  by  a  lawless 
turbnlence  which  embarrassed  the  govemment,  perplexed 
the  legislature,  and  dismayed  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
disadvantages,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  regarded  by  the  majority  of  their  feUowHJonntrymen, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  cheerless  region  were  rapidly  advano- 
ing  in  population,  in  intelligence,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  in- 
fluence  they  exercised  over  the  growth  and  direction  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country.  Thus  the  district  of  which 
Manchester  was  the  centre,  though  just  emerging  from  poli- 
tical  nullity,  and  presenting  an  almost  repulsive  ruggedness, 
had  acquired  a  sudden  importance,  and  began  to  manifest 
an  extraordinary  energy,  and  to  rival  the  metropolis  itself 
in  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  the  march  of  legislative  improvement.  The  emand- 
pated  city  seemed  determined  to  show  its  appreciation  of 
its  newly-acquired  privileges  by  the  use  which  it  made  of 
them.  From  the  very  first  moment  that  Manchester  had 
been  permitted  to  send  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  its  voice  had  been  given  in  favour  of  free  trade 
in  no  indistinct  tones.  The  two  first  members  that  it  elected 
were  Poulett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  most  conspicuous  free-trader  in  the 
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kingdom,  and  Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  well  known  as  an  ardent 
radical  and  a  zealous  free-trader.  These  two  gentlemen 
represented  Manchester  in  several  successive  parliaments ; 
and  the  former  of  them,  whose  character  and  attainments 
gave  bim  great  influenae  and  a  commanding  position  in  the 
House  of  Conunons,  seized  every  opportnnity  that  presented 
itself  of  advancing  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  when 
invited  to  enter  the  Whig  cabinet,  accepted  the  invitation 
on  the  nnderstanding  that  he  sboidd  be  at  liberty  to  Sup- 
port any  free-trade  motion  that  might  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons;  he  also  showed  his 
fidelity  to  the  free-trade  principles  of  his  constituents  by 
using  his  position  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  to  ini- 
tiate  that  policy  which  Sir  R.  Peel  carried  out  so  fully,  by 
removing  taxes  which  were  very  unproductive  of  revenue, 
but  exceedingly  fruitfiil  of  vexation  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged  in  the  various  branches  of  that  manifold  industry  of 
which  Manchester  was  the  centre.  In  all  these  efforts  he 
was  zealously  supported  by  his  coUeague. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Manchester,  and 
the  district  of  which  Manchester  was  the  centre,  was  so  zeal- 
ous for  free  trade,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  most  other  parts 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  this  question,  and  why  the 
views  taken  by  its  inhabitants  on  it  were  so  much  more 
enlightened  than  those  that  were  entertained  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  parts  of  England,  who  in  cultivated  intelli- 
gence  then  certainly  surpassed  them.  The  staple  manufac- 
tiwes  of  these  districts  brought  those  who  carried  them  on 
into  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  every- 
where  they  found  themselves  fettered  by  the  trammels  which 
the  so-called  protective  duties  imposed  on  them.  On  the 
other  band,  the  farmers  and  the  landowners  of  the  manufac- 
turing  districts,  who,  producing  for  the  home  market  only, 
clxmg  to  the  partial  monopoly  of  that  market  which  protec- 
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tion  gave  them,  dreaded  above  all  things  the  free  impor- 
tation  offood,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  evidently  be 
to  bidng  down  prices,  which  they  complained  of  as  being 
already  barely  remunerative.  When,  therefore,  the  question 
was  first  brought  forward,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a 
stniggle  between  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural 
districtß ;  and  Manchester,  as  the  centre  of  the  former,  na- 
turally  took  the  lead  in  it. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  that  which  the  free-traders  nnder- 
took  seemed  at  first  sight  almost  quixotic.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  increased  niunber  of  representatives  which  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  given  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
landed  interest  still  returned  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  whole  of  the  House  of  Lords 
belonged  to  it.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  upon  any 
question  in  which  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
clashed,  the  latter  must  necessarily  triumph.  It  therefore 
does  no  small  credit  to  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  those 
who  first  entered  on  this  struggle,  that  they  shoidd  have 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  apparently  so  hopeless,  confiding 
in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  and  in  the  power  of  free  dis- 
cussion  to  secure  its  eventual  prevalence. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1836  that  the  agita- 
tion  of  this  question  first  fairly  commenced.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  depression  of  trade  and  general  suffering  through- 
out  the  country.  An  anti-com-law  association  was  formed 
in  London,  which  displayed  a  listoftwenty-two  M.P.S  at  the 
head  of  its  members,  and  enjoyed  a  momentary  importance. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  metropolis  was  not 
the  place  in  which  the  movement  was  likely  to  be  vigorously 
worked  or  efficiently  supported.  There  is  in  London  none  of 
that  esprit  de  corpa,  which  is  often  found  in  large  provincial 
towns.  Its  enormous  size  prevents  its  Citizens  from  acting 
together  with  effect  on  any  great  political  or  social  question. 
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or  of  regarding  with  any  other  than  a  very  Kmited  and  lan- 
guid  interest  any  struggle  that  may  be  carried  on  within  it. 
T,he  metropolis  too  is  largely  occupied  by  persona  who  are 
rather  visitore  than  inhabitants,  drawn  to  it  during  a  part 
of  the  year  by  its  pleasures,  its  dissipations,  its  business,  or 
its  legislative  fdnctions,  but  not  regarding  themselves  as  its 
Citizens.  Moreover,  London  was  the  very  centre  of  the  dis- 
tricts  by  which  protection  was  most  strongly  upheld,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  Citizens  who  took  any  side 
were  protectionists.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  associ- 
ation  did  not  thrive,  and  had  but  a  brief  existence.  It  circu- 
lated  tracts,  held  meetings,  and  imparted  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation;  but  it  was  soon  found  that,  if  the  agitation  wasto 
go  on  at  all,  it  must  find  for  itself  another  centre  of  Opera- 
tions. Meanwhile,  year  after  year,  motions  were  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  aimed  more  or  less 
directly  at  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws ;  but  these  motions 
were  either  not  carried  to  a  division  or  rejected  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  battle  of 
free  trade  was  to  be  fought  neither  in  London  nor  yet  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  it  was  ever  to  be  won  at  all, 
it  must  be  won  by  vigorous  agitation ;  and  of  that  agita- 
tion Manchester  must  be  the  head- quarters.  Accordingly 
a  new  association  was  formed  there,  and  began  to  raise 
fiinds,  and  seek  to  diffuse  information  by  means  of  tracts 
and  Pamphlets.  The  plan  of  a  fixed  duty,  to  which  the 
Whigs  so  long  clung,  found  no  favour  with  this  body,  ex- 
cept  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  the  entire  removal  of  all 
duties.  The  steadiness  with  which  they  pursued  their  aim, 
not  allowing  themselves  to  be  diverted  from  it  for  a  single 
instant  by  any  compromise,  however  promising,  was  mani- 
fested  by  the  refrisal  of  a  contribution  of  lOOL  frora  a  gentle- 
man,  who  accompanied  it  with  advice  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  somethiug  less  than  the  entire  removal  of  all 
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duties  on  com.  This  resolute  determination  to  be  contented 
with  nothing  short  of  their  füll  demand  proved  the  cleameBS 
of  their  views  and  the  strength  of  their  convictions,  aud 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  success  with  which  their 
efforts  were  at  length  crowned.  From  time  to  time  they 
were  encouraged  by  fresh  adhesions  and  cheering  indica^- 
tions  of  the  progress  that  their  doctrines  were  making.  An 
incident  which  occurred  during  the  year  1838  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  their  agitation,  and  suggested  a  means  of  carry- 
ing  it  forward,  which  was  afterwards  employed  with  great 
effect.  The  town  of  Bolton-le-Moors  contained  at  this  time 
upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants,  whom  the  commercial  crisis 
which  then  prevailed  had  thrown  into  the  most  cruel  dis^ 
tress.  Ont  of  the  fifty  manufacturiug  establishments  which 
the  town  at  that  time  contained,  thirty  were  closed,  and 
more  than  5000  workmen  did  not  know  where  to  find  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  honses 
of  the  town  were  deserted,  and  the  prisons  were  literally 
crammed  with  persons  whom  dcspair  and  hunger  had  driven 
to  commit  some  offence  against  the  laws.  Children  died  of 
hunger  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  Fathers,  unable  to 
find  food  for  their  families,  fled  fi-om  the  spectacle  of  theu' 
misery,  and  left  them  to  shiffc  for  themselves.  These  facts 
were  brought  imder  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Dr.  Bowring,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  in 
Parliament.  But  nothing  effectual  had  becn  done.  In  the 
midst  of  this  frightful  State  of  things,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1838,  Dr.  Bimey,  an  old  physician  of  Bolton,  put  forth 
an  announcement  that  he  intended  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  corn-law  and  its  effects,  in  the  theatre  of  the  town.  A 
great  multitude  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  the  theatre  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  But  the  would-be  lecturer  was  so 
unnerved  by  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
so  much  larger,  and  probably  so  different  firom  that  he  had 
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expected  to  address,  and  by  the  riotous  and  disorderly  con- 
duct  of  many  among  them,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 
A  serions  riot  seemed  inevitable.  At  tbis  critical  moment  a 
Mr.  Thommasson,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Bolton,  said 
to  a  young  surgeon  named  Paulton,  who  was  sitting  near 
bim,  and  wbom  he  knew  to  be  an  able  and  ready  Speaker, 
*  Do,  pray,  go  on  the  stage  and  say  something  to  the  meet- 
ing.'  Mr.  Paulton  ran  round  to  the  stage,  extemporised  a 
Speech  against  the  com-laws,  and  the  sufferings  they  in- 
fiicted  on  the  working  classes,  which  was  received  with 
tremendous  applause;  and  thus  the  meeting,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  likely  to  end  in  serious  confiision,  was  by 
bis  readiness  turned  into  a  great  success.  He  was  asked 
to  repeat  hie  speech;  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  an 
array  of  &esh  facts  and  arguments ;  and  this  second  dis- 
coiu-se  was  even  more  successfiil  than  the  first.  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  happened  to  be  at  Manchester  at  the  time,  and  as  a 
committee  was  sitting  there  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  prevailing  distress,  and  to  endeavour  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  it,  he  induced  them  to  engage  Mr.  Paulton  to 
deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Com-Exchange  of  that  town,  which 
was  then  the  largest  building  available  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  as  successful  here  as  he  had  been  in  bis  own  town ;  and 
he  was  then  regularly  engaged  to  go  through  the  manufac- 
turing  districts  to  prove  to  them  that  the  com-laws  were 
the  cause  of  the  evils  they  were  suffering,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  unite  in  a  great  efiFort  to  procure  their  repeal. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  systematic  diffusion  of 
information  on  the  corn-law  question,  by  lectures  and  other 
means,  which  we  shall  presently  see  carried  out  so  exten- 
sively,  and  on  a  scale  never  equalled  in  any  other  age  or 
country.  Another  great  step  in  the  free-trade  agitation  was 
taken  in  the  com'se  of  the  same  year  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  a 
gentleman  who  was  afterwards  the  first  chairman  of  the 
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Anti-com-law  League ;  a  post  which  he  resigned  on  becom- 
ing  member  for  the  borough  of  Walsall.  He  submitted  to 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  corn.  That  body,  the  majority 
of  whose  members  were  well-known  opponents  of  free-trade 
principles,  had  up  to  this  time  evaded  the  consideration  of 
this  question ;  but  it  was  now  ably  and  fiiUy  discussed ;  Mr, 
Smith  being  supported  by  several  Speakers,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Cobden,  then  chiefly  knowu  as  a  successful  calico- 
printer,  whose  prints  competed  in  markets  in  which  Man- 
chester designs  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  hold  their 
ground.  The  petition  was  finally  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  six  to  one. 

These  successes  were  followed  by  new  and  still  more 
vigorous  efforts.  An  Anti- corn -law  Association  had  been 
started,with  subscriptions  of  the  modest  amount  of  five  Shil- 
lings ;  but  those  who  estimated  the  difficulties  that  the  free- 
traders  wonld  have  to  snrmount  soon  saw  that  much  more 
would  be  required.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
lOth  of  January  1839,  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  50/. 
and  lOOL  were  given ;  and  one  gentleman  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer,  said  that  he  was 
ready  with  lOOOZ.,  if  it  should  be  required.  The  sum  of 
1800Z.,  considered  as  a  very  large  amount  in  that  day  of 
comparatively  small  subscriptions,  was  contributed  in  the 
room,  and  this  amount  was  afterwards  largely  augmented. 
It  was  feit  more  and  more  strongly,  that  the  battle  that  was 
now  being  waged  was  one  on  the  event  of  which  the  inter- 
ests,  and  almost  the  existence,  of  all  classes  connected  with 
the  manufacturing  districts  depended;  for  that  trade  was 
being  rapidly  transferred  to  foreign  centres  ofindustryunder 
the  baneful  Operation  of  the  corn-laws,  and  was  in  danger 
of  being  lost  to  this  country  entirely,  if  other  coimtries, 
guided  by  their  Observation  of  the  pemidous  consequences 
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of  protection  in  England,  should  be  beforehand  with  her  in 
their  abandonment  of  it.  Meanwhile  they  who  were  thus 
advocating  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  sometimee  fonnd  themselves  exposed  to  an  insen- 
sate  Opposition  from  somc  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they 
were  contending.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Leeds,  the  Chart- 
ists,  blindly  following  the  blind  leadership  of  Mr.  O'Connor, 
made  an  imiption  into  a  free-trade  meeting  held  in  that  town 
on  the  15th  of  January,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  aflSrmed,  of 
*  vindicating  the  rights  of  labour.'  In  consequence  of  this 
Opposition,  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  so  unexpect- 
edly  large,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjoum  it  to  the  Cloth 
Hall,  An  amendment  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  rejected.  Other  meetings  wer^  held  in  all  the  princi-!- 
pal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  nnanswered  arguments 
ofthose  who  took  part  in  them  were  not  without  their  ef- 
fect  on  the  country.  From  this  time  forward  the  war  was 
carried  on,  not  only  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
much  information  on  the  question  was  still  needed,  but  also 
in  the  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  shop- 
keepers,  the  farmers,  and  even  the  landlords,  were  plied  with 
arguments  intended  to  convince  them,  not  only  that  the 
monopoly  that  had  been  given  them  was  no  advantage  to 
them,  but  that  the  distress  and  suffering  of  which  they  so 
bitterly  complained  were  in  a  great  measm*e  produced  by  it. 
With  this  out-of-door  agitation  a  streng  parliamentary  agi- 
tation  was  combined.  However  hopeless  success  might  seem 
to  be  with  assemblies  constituted  as  the  two  houses  then 
were,  and  at  a  period  when  Whigs  and  Tories  were  almost 
equally  hostile  to  free  trade,  the  discussion  did  much  good. 
Men  who  scomed  to  look  at  the  arguments  which  were 
brought  forward  at  meetings,  and  who  would  not  on  any 
account  be  present  at  them,  would  read  with  attention  the 
debates  that  were  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
VOL.  n.  R 
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weigh  the  argaments  bronght  forward  hy  the  free-traden ; 
and  in  thiB  waj  parliamentary  discnssions  ending  in  signal 
defeats  promoted  the  canae  of  the  Anti-com-law  Asaociation. 
It  oonld  not  be  concealed  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
thongh  inferior  in  nnmbera,  were  triumphant  in  argoment; 
and  the  argumenta  they  employed  gradnallj  made  their 
way  from  the  readera  of  the  newspapers  into  the  minds  of 
all  classes.  Bat  the  process  was  Tery  slow;  and  the  two 
hundred  delegatea  who  had  been  sent  np  hy  the  association 
to  watch  the  debates  on  the  question  could  not  help  feeling 
ihat  the  resulta  of  the  discuBfiions  on  the  motion  presented 
to  Parliament  had  not  answered  their  tooHsanguine  expeo- 
tations,  and  that,  imlesa  they  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
legislature  a  force  of  public  opinion  far  greater  than  any 
ihat  had  hitherto  been  applied  to  it,  the  struggle  might  be 
carried  on  for  twenty  years  and  more  before  redress  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  under  a  gradually  strengthening  sense 
of  this  truth  that  the  delegates  who  had  come  up  to  London 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  on  this  question, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  free  trade  in  the  metropolis, 
before  retuming  to  their  homes  put  forth  an  address  to  the 
public  containing  the  foUowing  recommeudations : 

*  The  formation  of  a  jiermanent  union,  to  be  called  the 
Anti-corn-law  Leagne,  composed  of  all  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts  represented  in  the  delegation,  and  as  many  others  aa 
might  be  influenced  to  fo^n  anti-c(»m-law  associations  and 
to  join  the  league. 

*  Delegates  from  the  different  local  associations  to  meet 
for  business  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  towns  repre- 
sented« 

^With  the  Tiew  to  secure  unity  of  action,  the  central 
Office  of  the  league  diall  be  established  in  Manchester,  to 
which  body  shall  be  intrusted,  among  other  duties,  that  of 
engaging  and  recommending  compet^rt  lecturers,  the  ob- 
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taining  the  coöperatiou  of  the  public  press,  and  the  estabr 
lidhing  and  conducting  of  astamped  circular  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  a  constant  coirespondence  with  the  local  asBO* 
ciations. 

'  That,  in  addition  to  the  innds  subscribed  for  lociU  pniv 
poses  hj  the  several  aesociations,  at  lea«t  5000Z.  ehall  he 
raised  to  defray  the  expensea  of  the  general  leagne  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  that  every  sum  of  50/.  entitle  the  indi- 
vidual  or  asBOciatiön  snbscribing  it  to  one  vote  in  the  ap<- 
propriation  of  the  fundB  of  the  leagae,  and  that  in  all  other 
qiifi0tioni3  the  votes  of  the  persons  preBent  be  eqtial. 

*  That  thia  meeting  adjeums,  Bubject  to  the  call  of  the 
Manchester  Anti-com^-law  ABSociation ;  that  it  be  left  to  tbeir 
diBcretion  at  what  time  to  bring  forward  the  Bubstantive 
question  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  com-laws  before  Pa^ 
liament,  and  to  adopt  any  other  measnre  to  eecmre  the  gr»t 
object  of  this  asBOciation  whicb  they  may  think  fit.' 

The  delegateBy  after  having  adopted  these  resolutionB, 
retumed  from  the  metropolis  to  their  respective  town*, 
detennined  to  employ  their  best  eflbrts  to  carry  them  into 
effeot.  And  certainly  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  waa 
an  agitation  carried  on  with  such  vigour,  industry,  and 
untiring  perseverance  as  that  which  had  its  origin  in  these 
resolutions.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  league  gave  them- 
Belves  up  to  the  work.  Many  of  them  ahnest  entirely  ne- 
glected  their  own  buisiness  in  order  to  carry  it  forward.  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  had  hitherto  mn  a  most  successful  career  as 
a  cftlico-printer,  was  now  obliged  to  dioose  between  the 
sacrifice  of  that  career  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  cause 
of  free  trade  that  he  had  espoused ;  and  he  detennined  to 
ineur  any  risk  and  any  loss  rather  than  desert  the  agita* 
tion  in  which  he  had  engaged.  Others,  more  fortunate, 
were  able,  like  Mr,  Bright,  to  devolve  the  care  of  their  busi* 
ness  on  relatives  or  partners,  who  cheerfully  undertook  tb^ 
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additional  labour  thus  cast  on  them.     During  six  years 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  Council  of  the  league  met 
twice  every  day  at  Newalls-buildings,  Marke1r«treet,  Man- 
chester, to  decide  on  the  eteps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  secnre 
the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 
It  was  at  these  meetings,  often  to  an  audience  not  exceed- 
ing200,but  fortunately  in  the  presence  of  reporters,thatMr. 
Cobden  delivered  some  of  the  best  speeches  he  made  on  the 
question.    It  was  at  them  also  that  the  real  business  of  the 
league  was  done.   It  was  at  these  meetings  too  that  Messrs. 
Thomas  Pott  er,  J.  Brooks,  Dugdale,  G.  Wilson,  S.  P.  Robin- 
son, and  other  free-traders,  rendered  quiet  but  real  and 
valuable  Services  to  the  movement,;the  importance  of  which, 
and  the  obstacles  it  had  to  contend  with,  became  daily  more 
and  more  evident.     It  was  feit  that  the  battle  must  be 
fought  first  by  the  conversion  of  individuals,  then  at  the 
hustings,  and  lastly  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  feit, 
too,  that  attempts  must  be  made  to  convert  those  classes 
which  had  been  led  to  believe  that  their  interests  were 
identified  with  protection.    The  league  therefore  sent  forth 
by  tens  of  thousands  pamphlets  and  tracts  specially  ad- 
dressed  to  them,  such  as  *  Facts  for  the  Farmers,'  *  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Farmers  on  the  way  in  which  their  famiKes  are 
to  be  provided  for.'    The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and 
Poulett  Thompson  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  also  in- 
dustriously  circulated.     The  anti-com-law  circular,  which 
had  been  published  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions  issued  by  the  delegates,  was  largely  distributed  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  very  generally  read  there.    This 
great  issue  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  was  fol- 
lowed  up  by  the  dispatch  of  an  army  of  lecturers  into  the 
agricultural  districts,  who  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments  by  which  the  System  of  protection  was  upheld,  and 
challenged  discussion  on  the  questions  they  raised.    Truth 
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thus  actively  urged  could  not  be  hindered  from  prevailing. 
The  upholders  of  monopoly  saw  with  dismay  that  free-trade 
principles  were  beginning  to  spread  among  tbeir  own  tenants 
and  fiBurm-Iabourers,  and  tbe  farmers  were  baving  tbeir  eyes 
rapidly  opened  to  tbe  fact,  tbat  wboever  eise  migbt  be  in- 
terested  in  maintaining  tbe  protective  laws,  tbey  certainly 
were  not.    It  must  not,  bowever,  be  supposed  tbat  tbe  leo- 
turers  were  allowed  to   disseminate  tbeir  views  witbout 
enconntering  any  Opposition.    Tbe  formation  of  tbe  leagne 
led  to  tbe  formation  of  an  antagonistic  society,  wbicb  was 
denominated  *Tbe  Central  Agricultnral  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  intended  to  combat  tbe  league  witb 
its  own  weapons.    Tbis  association,  bowever,  was  ratber  a 
belp  tban  a  bindrance  to  tbe  work  of  tbe  league.    By  pro- 
moting  discussion,  it  drew  attention  to  tbe  arguments  of 
tbe  free-traders,  and  tbus  bastened  tbe  spread  and  preval- 
ence  of  tbe  trutb.    Bat  if  its  aims  were  tbus  advanced  by 
its  opponents,  tbey  were  no  less  powerfully  aided  by  tbe 
measnres  of  tbe  Wbig  govemment,  by  tbe  reduction  of  tbe 
newspaper  duty,  and  tbe  adoption  first  of  tbe  fonrpenny 
and  tben  of  tbe  penny  postagenstamp ;  wbicb  enabled  it  to 
carry  on  its  proselytising  efforts  on  a  far  larger  scale  tban 
wonld  otberwise  bave  been  possible.     Tben,  again,  tbe  rail- 
way  lines  tbat  bad  been  laid  down,  enabled  tbe  lecturers  of 
tbe  league  to  move  from  place  to  place  witb  a  rapidity  tbat 
would  bave  been  out  of  tbe  question  in  tbe  old  days  of  tbe 
stage-coacbes.    Tbe  great  majority  of  tbe  newspapers  also 
gave  it  very  valuable  aid,  tbougb  tbe  Times  still  witbbeld 
itspowerful  assistance.   Tbese  eflTorts  were  aided  by  a  *  Man- 
chester Working-man's  Free-trade  Association,'  and  tbus 
assisted  were  streng  enougb  to  triumpb  over  a  very  formid- 
able  Cbartist  Opposition  at  a  town's  meeting  expressly  called 
to  consider  tbe  propriety  of  petitioning  in  favour  of  free  trade. 
Tbe  success  wbicb  bad  tbus  far  attended  tbe  efforts  of 
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the  league  enconraged  its  leading  members  to  renewed  exer» 
tions  in  the  year  1840.  It  was  determined  tbat  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  shotild  be  held  at 
Manchester ;  and  as  that  town  had  no  room  large  enongh 
to  contain  the  number  of  delegates  who  were  expected  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion,  it  wan  resolved  to  constnict  a 
boilding  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  assemblj, 
and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  league.  Mr.  Cobden^ 
who  was  now  just  beginning  to  take  that  lead  in  the  agita- 
tion  which  his  talents,  his  eloquence»  and  the  depth  and 
eamestness  of  his  convictions,  were  sure  eventualis  to  se- 
eure  for  him,  happened  at  the  time  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
field  on  which  the  'Peterloo  masscMire'  occurred,  änd  he 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  league  for  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  building,  which  was  designed  to  be  of  a  tem«» 
porary  character.  Accordingly,  a  spacious  wooden  hall» 
capable  of  holding  a  larger  number  of  petsons  than  the 
grand  hall  of  the  magnificent  structure  which  bears  its  name 
and  occupies  its  site,  was  built,  and  named  the  Free-trade 
Hall.  Its  erection  was  accomplished  in  eieren  days,  by 
the  labour  of  one  hundred  men ;  and  on  two  successive 
days  banquets  were  held  in  it,  which  were  foUowed  by  able 
Speeches  from  Daniel  0*Connell  and  many  other  members 
of  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  several  leaders  of  the  free«* 
trade  party.  Deputations  were  also  sent  to  Lord  Melbourne 
and  other  members  of  the  govemment,  producing  apparently 
little  effect  on  them ;  but  the  reports  of  these  interviews, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  made  a  considerable 
Impression  on  the  public.  They  showed  that  the  free^ 
traders  had  little  to  expect  for  iheir  principles  from  the 
Whigs,  and  excited  a  general  determination  among  the 
members  of  the  league,  and  free-traders  generally,  to  sup* 
port  those  candidates  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  Whig,  Tory,  or  Badical,  whose  opinions  on  this 
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sabject  were  most  in  accordance  with  their  own.  And  tbe 
time  80on  came  for  giving  effect  to  this  determination.  At 
Sodbmy  the  league  sncceMfollj  promoted  the  election  of 
a  Whig  who  was  pledged  to  free  trade ;  whüe  at  Walsall 
it  compelled  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Littleton,  a  Whig  who 
arowed  himself  favotirable  to  protection. 

The  announcement  made  by  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  7th 
of  May,  of  the  intention  of  govemment  to  propose  a  fixed 
dntj  of  eight  Shillings  the  qnarter  on  com,  in  lien  of  the 
present  sliding  scale,  was  met  hj  the  league  with  a  resoln- 
tion  to  agitate  more  strongly  than  ever  for  the  total  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  bread  tax,  and  to  accept  no  com- 
promise.  Measures  were  promptlj  taken  to  carry  this  reso- 
lution  into  effect.  Communications  were  made  to  the  prin- 
dpal  associations  throughout  the  country,  recommending 
renewed  and  still  more  vigorous  agitation.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Chartists,  still  guided  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  endea- 
voTured  to  compel  the  league  to  combine  with  them  for  the 
attainment  of  their  objects,  and  to  force  them  to  use  their 
Organisation  for  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  the  repeal 
of  the  com-laws  and  carrying  the  five  points  of  the  Charter. 
The  free-traders,  though  many  of  them  were  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  objects  at  which  the  Chartists  aimed, 
were  wisely  unwilling  to  introduce  such  an  apple  of  discord 
into  their  camp,  or  to  consent  to  an  alliance  that  was  likely 
to  alienate  many  of  those  Whigs  who  were  rapidly  coming 
round  to  their  views.  The  consequence  of  this  refusal  was, 
that  the  Chartists  attended  the  free-trade  meetings,  and 
sometimes  carried  amendments  in  accordance  with  their  own 
political  views.  The  protectionists  naturally  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  Chartist  tactics  in  order  to  de- 
feat  and  embarrass  the  league.  A  meeting  called  in  Steven- 
son's-square,  Manchester,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
was  attended,  not  only  by  a  large  body  of  Chartists,  but  by 
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two  gentlemen — ^Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  Wilkins — ^whose  poli- 
tical  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Chartistß,  and  who  were  generally  supposed  to  be  the  emis- 
saries  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Association.  However, 
notwithstanding  this  coalition  of  Chartists  and  protection- 
ists,  the  cause  of  free  trade  triumphed,  and  the  meeting 
passed  by  large  majorities  the  resolutions  which  the  free- 
traders  submitted  to  it.  Another  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
agitation  was  suggested,  and  adopted  with  considerable 
effect.  A  great  Conference  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
denominations  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Manchester,  at 
a  time  when  the  Wesleyan  Conference  would  also  be  sitting 
in  that  town.  The  time  had  been  chosen  in  the  hope  that 
a  large  number  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  who  were  assem- 
bled  in  Manchester  would  assist  at  the  sittings  of  the  free- 
trade  Conference.  This  expectation,  however,  was  disap- 
pointed.  Only  one  Wesleyan  minister,  one  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  two  ministers  of  the  Presby te- 
rian  Church  of  Scotland,  accepted  the  invitations,  which  were 
sent,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  to  every  minister  of 
every  denomination  of  Christiaus  in  the  United  Eingdom. 
However,  upwards  of  700  ministers  belonging  to  other 
Christian  communions  assembled,  and  after  listening  to  the 
Statements  submitted  to  them  by  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers  of  the  league,  passed  resolutions  strongly  condemnatory 
of  the  tax  on  com.  This  meeting  had  a  double  advantage. 
It  procured  a  condemnation  of  the  corn-tax  which  carried 
with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight,  and  it  fiimished  the  league 
with  an  opportimity  of  indoctrinating  with  the  principles  of 
free  trade  upwards  of  700  men  of  education  and  intelligence 

* 

from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  would  thus  be  enabled 
and  stimulated  after  their  retmrn  home  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  thus  sanctioned  and  adopted  in  their 
different  neighbourhoods.    About  the  same  time  renewed 
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efforts  were  made.  Meetings  were  again  held  in  all  the 
most  important  toivns,  at  which  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxiouB 
impoBt  was  advocated,  and  resolntions  condemning  it  were 
adopted.  The  accession  of  Sir  R.  Peel  to  office  did  not 
discourage  the  free-traders.  They  soon  saw  that  they  had 
in  him  a  minister  who  took  very  enlightened  views  of  all 
financial  questions.  They  coiild  not  help  contrasting  the 
m€U9tery  he  evidently  possessed  of  all  the  bearings  of  the 
question  with  the  ignorance  respecting  it  that  had  been 
manifested  by  his  predecessor,  Lord  Melbourne ;  and  they 
hoped  that  by  carrying  on  their  agitation  vigoronsly  they 
would  make  him  see  the  necessity  of  yielding  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  he  had  ahready  yielded  on  that  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation.  These  hopes  were  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the 
corresponding  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  more  extreme  pro- 
tectionists,  who,  after  the  first  burst  of  exultation  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whig  administration,  began  to  suspect  that 
their  champion  would  tum  out  to  be  their  betrayer.  The 
free-traders  resolved  to  carry  on  their  agitation  more  ao- 
tively  than  ever.  More  funds  were  required  for  it ;  and  in 
Order  to  obtain  them,  it  was  resolved  that  recourse  should 
be  had  to  a  great  anti-com-law  bazaar,  which  was  held  in 
due  time,  and  not  only  realised  a  large  amount  of  money, 
but  also  was  made  in  various  ways  subservient  to  the  great 
object  of  creating  interest  in  the  question  and  imparting 
Information  respecting  it.  The  ladies  who  were  engaged 
in  the  work  were  instructed  more  fuUy  than  before  in  the 
various  arguments  which  were  used  against  the  continuance 
of  the  com-laws,  and  the  replies  made  to  those  which  had 
been  urged  against  their  repeal.  From  time  to  time  they 
were  addressed  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  free  trade,  and 
they  readily  adopted  a  Suggestion  made  to  them,  that  they 
should  prepare  and  send  up  an  address  to  the  Queen,  which, 
though  it  might  have  little  efifect  on  the  opinions  and  coim- 
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sels  of  her  constitutioiial  advuiers,  caused  the  qnesÜQn  to 
be  fEtvonrably  diacnssed  in  thouBanda  of  homes,  and  increased 
the  interest  taken  in  it  hy  the  ladieg  themselveB,  as  well  as 
by  those  whose  signatures  they  procorcd.  ThuB  the  leagne 
piiTBued  in  various  ways  tiie  one  simple  object  it  proposed 
to  itself— that  of  enlightening  all  kinds  and  claBses  of  per- 
BonB  on  the  mischiefii  which  the  com-lawB  were  doing,  the 
snffering  they  were  producing,  and  the  adrantages  which 
almost  every  interest  in  the  country  woiild  derive  from  the 
repeal  of  them«  By  these  meanB  they  gradually  formed  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  right  and  tnith,  which 
was  oertain  eventnally  to  sweep  away  all  Opposition,  though 
it  seemed  likely  the  struggle  might  be  still  protracted  for  a 
long  time. 

The  bazaar  was  held  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1842,  and  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  the  league.  Meanwhile,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence  of  Mr.  Cobden,  an  anti-com-law  Conference  was  ap- 
pointed  to  sit  throngh  a  great  part  of  the  session  in  Palace- 
yard,  where  it  watched  wiih  intense  interest  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  lending  its  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  Sup- 
port of  the  various  free-trade  motions  that  were  submitted 
to  the  legislature,  sending  deputations  to  those  ministers 
whose  official  positions  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving  representations  on  the  subject,  and  superintending 
the  progress  of  the  agitation  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
doors. 

The  30th  of  January  1843  witnessed  the  opening  of  a 
new  and  more  substantial  free^trade  hall  in  the  place  of  th^ 
temporary  building  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  the  largest  room 
available  for  public  meetings  in  the  kingdom,  and  though 
not  intended  to  endure  for  many  years,  was  considered  suffi- 
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cientlj  Btrong  to  serve  the  pnrposes  of  the  leag^e  until  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed  should 
have  allowed  it  to  be  diMoIved;  a  consummation  which  the 
firee-traders,  confidiog  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  in  the 
progpress  which  they  had  already  made,  and  in  their  deter* 
mination  to  put  forth  fresh  efforts,  hoped  to  see  realised  in 
three  or  four  years.  The  new  building  was  at  once  put 
into  iirequent  requisition.  Banquets,  meetings,  Conferences 
designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  free  trade,  were  held  in  it, 
and  were  attended  hj  thousands,  not  only  of  the  Citizens  of 
Manchester,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
with  which  the  district  surrounding  Manchester  is  so  thicklj 
stüdded,  and  which  the  railroads  recently  oonstructed  were 
now  beginning  to  bring  into  closer  connection  with  the 
cotton  metropolis.  In  London  the  league  could  not  procura 
a  room  capable  of  containing  the  multitudes  who  flocked 
to  their  meetings,  attracted  cfaieflj  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  now  begianing  to  be 
activelj  associated  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  move«* 
ment  and  the  advocacj  of  free  trade.  Exeter  Hall  was 
applied  for,  but  refused*  The  Drurj-lane  Theatre  was  en- 
gaged  for  one  day  of  each  week  in  the  season  of  Lent, 
during  which  the  Performances  at  the  theatres  were  prohi- 
bited.  Crowded  and  most  enthusiastic  audiences  assembled 
within  its  walls,  and  were  addressed  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  agitation.  But  they 
were  soon  driven  from  this  refrige,  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  to  prevent  Mr. 
Macready,  the  lessee,  from  allowing  it  to  be  used  for  poli- 
tical  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  was  passing  through  a  new 
phase.  Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  their  efforts,  the  Council  of  the  league  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  more  vigorously  than  hitherto  into  the  enemy's 
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camp.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  theyappointedmeet- 
ingsto  be  held  at  the  very  strongholds  of  protection,  atBed- 
ford,  at  Pennenden  Heath  near  Maidstone,  at  Carlisle,  and 
many  other  places.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were  trimn- 
phant.  In  vain  did  the  champions  of  protection  make  Bome 
feeble  effort  to  withstand  them  at  these  assemblies.  Neither 
their  clamours  nor  their  arguments  availed  anything  against 
the  powerful  arguments  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the 
free-traders,  and  they  were  compelied,  time  after  time,  to 
retire  discomfited  from  the  field.  Mr.  Cobden  attended  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  great  country  meetings,  at  all  of 
which  he  was  triumphantly  successful,  notwithstanding  a 
formidable  Opposition  made  to  him  at  Birmingham  by  the 
Chartists,  headed  by  their  leader  Mr.  F.  O'Connor.  But  the 
protectionists,  though  beaten  at  every  public  meeting,  and 
worsted  in  every  discussion,  could  still  boast  that  they  pos- 
sessed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  representative  body, 
determined,  come  what  might,  to  maintain  the  protection 
which  was  so  vigorously  assailed;  and  it  seemed  only  too 
likely,  considering  the  ascendancy  enjoyed  by  the  landlord 
interest,  that  the  struggle  would  still  be  maintained  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  free-trade  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  reinforced  by  the  addition  to  its  ranks 
of  35  members,  could  still  only  muster  about  125,  against 
533  on  whose  support  their  opponents  could  reckon.  Dis- 
passionate  men  could  not  help  seeing  that  many  efforts  must 
still  be  made,  and  that  many  years  would  probably  elapse, 
before  such  a  minority  could  be  converted  into  a  majority. 
The  leaders  of  the  league  were,  however,  by  no  means  dis- 
heartened  by  this  prospect,  and  braced  themselves  up  for 
renewed  and  still  more  vigorous  exertions.  Twelve  or  four- 
teen  lecturers  were  now  hard  at  work.  Cobden  and  Bright 
were  ubiquitous,  holding  meetings,  and  carrying  all  before 
them  wherever  they  went.     Tracts,  pamphlets,  placards. 
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anti-com-law  wafers,  were  all  diligently  employed  in  the 
work  of  proselytism.  A  new  paper,  called  the  League^  and 
published  weekly,  took  the  place  of  the  fortnightly  Antir 
Bread-Tax  Circular.  Covent-garden  Theatre  was  engaged 
for  fifty  nights,  at  an  expense  of  three  thonsand  poiinds. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  had  ahready  been  subscribed  and 
expended,  and  it  was  resolved  that  an  additional  smn  of 
100,000^  should  at  once  be  raised,  in  order  that  the  war 
against  protection  might  be  carried  on  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  campaign  at  Covent- 
garden  Theatre,  the  league  published  a  well-considered 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  an 
account  was  given  of  the  Operations  of  the  first  year.  It 
also  contained  the  foUowing  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  carry  on  the  agitation  in  future : 

*  1.  Copies  will  be  obtained  of  the  registration  lists  of  all 
boronghs  and  counties  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
coUection  lodged  at  the  metropolitan  oiEce  of  the  league, 
as  a  central  place  of  deposit,  to  be  consulted  as  occasion 
may  require. 

*  2.  An  extensive  correspondence,  by  means  of  the  post 
and  of  stamped  publications,  will  be  kept  up  with  electors 
in  all  districts,  on  matters  connected  with  the  progress  and 
success  of  our  cause. 

'3.  It  is  intended  that  every  borough  in  the  kingdom 
shaU  be  visited  by  deputations  of  the  league,  and  meetings 
held,  which  the  electors  shall  be  specially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

'  4.  Prompt  measures  will  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  opi- 
nions  of  each  elector  in  every  borough,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining  an  obvious  and  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com-laws. 

'  5.  Every  constituency,  whose  representatives  have  not 
hitherto  supported  Mr.  Yilliers'  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
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com-^Iawfi,  will  be  invited  to  memorialise  its  memben  to 
vote  for  such  motion  when  next  bronght  forward. 

'  6.  Wbenever  a  vacancj  occurs  in  the  representation  of 
any  borough,  the  electors  will  be  recommended  to  pat  a 
iree-trade  candidate  in  nomination ;  and  the  leagoe  pledges 
itself  to  give  such  candidate  erery  possible  ßupport  by  de- 
putationB,  lectiires,  and  the  distribation  of  publications. 

'  7.  In  the  event  of  any  borough  being  iinable  to  procura 
a  suitable  candidate,  the  leagne  pledges  itself  to  bring  fox>- 
ward  candidates,  bo  as  to  afford  every  elector  an  opportnnity 
of  recording  his  vote  in  fS&vour  of  free  trade  until  the  qne«- 
tion  is  decided.' 

It  was  becoming  eveiy  day  more  and  more  erident  that 
this  league  was  a  body  that  none  conld  afford  to  deepise ; 
and  it  was  every  day  becoming  more  formidable,  through 
the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  men  occnpying  high  positions, 
and  remarkable  for  their  caution.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Mr.  S.  Jones  Lloyd,  now  Lord  Overstone,  who  openly 
avowed  himself  a  convert  to  free-trade  principles,  joined 
the  league,  and  sent  a  contribution  of  50L  to  its  fimds.  The 
Earl  of  Fitzwilliam  attended  a  great  free-trade  meeting  at 
Doncaster,  where,  standing  side  by  aide  with  Cobden  and 
Bright,  he  spoke  strongly  and  ably  against  the  ooi*n-lawB. 
In  London  Mr.  Baring,  though  supported  by  the  whole  in- 
fiuence  of  the  govemment,  was  defeated  in  a  contest  for  the 
city  by  the  free-trade  candidate,  Mr.  Pattison.  In  the  cid 
cathedral  dty  of  Durham  Mr.  Bright,  thongh  a  Quaker,  had 
been  elected  its  representative,  the  Dean,  Dr.  Waddingfton, 
bravely  voting  for  him.  On  the  18th  of  November  the  Times 
gave  a  testimony  in  &vour  of  the  growing  weight  and 
infiuence  of  the  league,  which  was  all  the  more  valuaUe  be- 
canse  it  was  reluctantly  and  gnidgingly  given  by  a  jonmal 
which,  almost  up  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  league,  con- 
tinued  to  regard  it  with  jealonsy  and  alarm.    That  tertl- 
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moDj  produced  00  great  an  effect,  and  gave  such  an  impiiLse 
to  the  agitation,  and  Buch  enconragement  to  those  who  were 
carrying  it  on,  that  we  ought  to  quote  it  at  length. 

'  The  Leaque  is  a  obeat  fact.  It  would  be  foolish,  naj 
raab,  to  deny  ita  importance»  It  is  a  great  fact  that  there 
flhonld  have  been  created  in  the  bomeatead  of  our  manufao- 
torers  a  confederacy  devoted  to  the  agitation  of  one  political 
question,  persevering  at  it  year  after  year,  gbrinking  from 
HO  trouble,  dismayed  by  no  danger,  making  light  of  everj 
obstacle.  It  demonstrates  the  hardy  strength  of  pnrpoae, 
the  indoxnitable  will,  by  which  Engliahznen  working  together 
for  a  great  object  are  armed  and  animated.  It  ia  a  great 
&ct  that,  at  one  meeting  at  Manchester,  more  than  forty 
mannfacturers  should  subscribe  on  the  spot  each  (U  least 
100/»,  some  300/.,  some  400/.,  some  500/.,  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  a  measnre  which,  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
expedient  or  injurious,  they  at  least  believe  it  their  duty  or 
their  interest,  or  both,  to  advance  in  every  possible  way. 

^  These  are  facts  important,  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
No  moraUft  com  dUregard  tliem,  no  poUtician  can  sneer  at  tliem^ 
no  statesman  can  undervalue  thenu  He  wJio  colUeU  opinicna 
muH  ehronicle  tliem;  he  who  framee  law$  muet  to  some  extent 
eoneult  them. 

*  These  things  are  so.  It  matters  not  that  you  teil  us, 
as  you  may  teil  us  with  truth,  that  the  league  has  another 
character,  and  other  objects,  than  those  which  it  now  pro- 
fesses.  The  league  may  be  a  hypocrite,  a  great  deceiver,  a 
huge  Trojan  horse  of  sedition.  Be  it  so.  But  we  auswer, 
THE  LEAGUE  EXIST8.  You  may  teil  US,  and  with  truth,  that 
there  are  men  in  the  league  swom  foes  to  church  and  crown, 
to  peers  and  dignities,  to  bishops  and  judges ;  that,  now 
apeaking,  and  dedaiming,  and  begging,  and  taxing,  and, 
an'  you  like,  pluudering  even,  to  resist  the  com-laws,  this 
Bdonster  being  will  next  raise  its  head  and  aubdue  all  laws 
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beneath  it.  You  may  teil  us  that  its  object  is  not  to  open 
the  ports,  to  facilitate  commerce,  to  emrich  England,  but  to 
min  our  aristocracy,  whom  leaguers  envy  and  detest.  You 
may  teil  us  that  no  men  of  honesty  or  intelligence  could, 
conßistently  with  their  honour  and  their  knowledge,  seek 
to  rifle  an  embarrassed  state  of  that  just  subsidy  which  all 
States  impose  upon  articles  of  the  most  necessary  consump- 
tion.  You  may  teil  us  that,  whatever  may  be  the  specious 
pretext  which  they  hold  out,  or  the  disguise  under  which 
they  work,  they  can  really  only  look  forward  to  that  disas- 
trous  crisis  in  the  annals  of  a  kingdom  when  indiscriminate 
plunder  consummates  the  work  of  hopeless  and  inextricable 
confiision.  You  may  teil  us  that  the  league  has  whined  and 
canted  about  the  suflferings  of  the  poor ;  that  its  orators 
wink  with  malicious  cunning  at  the  "  point"  they  make 
about  the  miserable  victims  of  landlord  legislation.  In  all 
this  there  is  doubtless  much  truth. 

*But,  we  ask,  teil  us  this:  Who  created  the  league? 
Who  found  the  ribs  and  the  planks  of  this  infandum  mons- 
t7nim  ?  Who  filled  it  with  armed  men,  and  introduced  its 
peiilous  presence  within  the  walls  of  the  Constitution?  We 
answer,  Experience  sei  at  naught^  advice  deridedy  warnings  ne- 
glected;  these  brought  the  league  into  existence ;  these  gave 
it  power,  and  motion,  and  vital  energy ;  these  gave  it  an 
easy  and  unresisted  ingress  into  the  very  sanctuaries  of 
our  domestic  life : 

'  Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 
Foeta  anuis ;  pueri  ciicum  innuptseque  puellee 
Sacra  canunt,  funemque  manu  contingere  gaudent : 
Illa  subit,  mediseque  minans  illabitur  urbi.' 

'  A  NEW  POWER  HAS  ARISEN  IN  THE  STATE  ;  and  maids  and 
matrons  flock  to  the  theatre  as  though  it  were  but  a  new 
**  translation  from  the  French." 

^  Let  no  man  say  that  we  are  blind  to  the  possible  mis- 
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chief  of  such  a  State  of  things.  We  acknowledge  ihat  we 
dislike  gregarious  coUections  of  cant  and  cotton-men.  We 
cannot  but  know  that,  whatever  be  the  end  of  this  agitation, 
it  will  expire  only  to  bequeath  its  violence  and  its  turbnl- 
ence  to  some  successor/ 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  diBScribe  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  this  manifeste  in  the  columns 
of  the  leading  Journal;  the  encouragement  it  afforded  to 
the  leaguers,  or  the  dismay  and  constemation  it  caused  in 
the  protectionist  ranks.  It  is  true  that  it  contained  some 
Tery  unjust  imputations  on  the  members  of  the  league,  and 
displayed  a  great  dislike  of  their  leaders ;  but  this  very  cir- 
cumstance  increased  the  value  of  the  testimony  tardily  and 
reluctantly  given  to  the  great  importance  which  that  body 
was  assimiing.  The  acknowledgment  that  the  league  was 
a  great  fact,  and  a  great  power  in  the  state,  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  served  still  farther  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  body  whose  importance  was  thus  grudg- 
ingly  but  fully  admitted.  Perhaps  no  royal  speech,  no  state 
paper,  no  public  document  of  any  kind,  ever  caused  a  stren- 
ger Sensation  or  attracted  more  general  attention  than  this 
leading  article  of  the  Times  newspaper.  The  phrase  *  The 
league  is  a  great  fact'  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  By  some 
it  was  pronounced  with  hope  and  triumph,  by  others  with 
disgust  and  apprehension.  The  organs  of  the  conservative 
party  called  on  the  agriculturists  to  rouse  themselves  from 
the  apathy  and  indolence  in  which  they  were  sunk,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  and  to  come  forward  at  once  in  defence 
of  the  present  ministry  and  of  their  own  interests.  But 
these  appeals  met  with  a  very  feeble  response  from  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  article  of  the  Ttmea 
was  speedüy  foUowed  by  new  adhesions,  and  other  en- 
couraging  tokens  of  progress.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1844  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  wealthiest  noble- 

VOL.  n.  s 
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man  in  England«  addreseed  a  leitet  to  Mr.  George  Wikon — 
who  had  «uoceeded  Mr.  J^  B.  Smith  in  the  offide  ^ehairman 
of  the  leagtie — in  wlüdi,  after  congratulatiag  him  on.  the 
8ucce88  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  effort  it  was  liiak* 
ing  to  overthrow  an  odious  monopo^,  «od  ^^j^teaßmg  iiis 
opinioQ  that  the  country  would  be  so  greA^tiy  eariohed  by 
the  removal  of  tiie  dutj  ou  oom,  that  the  reveuue  would 
suffer  HO  ioss  in  consequeaee  of  itB  repedi,  he  «aattounced  his 
Intention  to  contribute  the  «um  of  500Z.  to  the  iaads  of  the 
league^  Lord  Morpeth,  who  had  beeil  «  luember  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  adminktration,  sinoe  the  fall  of  wiiieh  he  had 
lived  in  retirement»  «nd  who  up  to  this  tinae  had  been  re* 
garded  as  en  Opponent  of  the  free-trade  party»  attended  a 
great  meeting  of  that  party  üJt  Wakefield  {  where»  tbough 
he  did  not  give  a  füll  and  uitreiBerved  adhedion  to  the  policy 
of  the  league,  nor  entirely  renounce  the  opimons  he  had  for- 
merly  maintained,  yet  he  ii|K>ke  in  such  «  manaer  as  to  show 
that  he  was  ahnoat  a  free^irader»  and  to  draw  forth  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  applanae  of  au  a«sembfy  whioh  waa 
devoted  to  that  cause.  But  though  the  league  was  reoeiv» 
ing  such  weighty  and  important  aocessioiis  to  its  ranks,  the 
ministry  showed  no  disposition  to  yield,  nor  did  the  large 
party  which  eat  behind  them  in  ihe  House  of  Commons* 
On  the  contrary,  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  they 
took  every  opportunity  of  dilating  otii  the  prosperily  which 
the  country  enjoyed,  ea  a  proof  that  the  policy  they  had 
determined  to  adopt  watf  answering  ihe  expeotattons  they 
had  formed  of  it;  and  the  prime  minister  could  exclaim, 
amidst  the  approving  shouts  of  his  deUghted  foUowers, 
'  The  experience  we  hare  had  of  the  preseat  law  has  not 
shaken  my  preference  for  a  graduated  da<y ;  and  although 
I  oonsider  it  inconsistent  with  my  du^  to  make  engage- 
ments  for  adherence  to  existing  laws,  under  all  diroum- 
stances,  in  order  to  ccmciUate  support,  I  caa  say  diat  the 
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govenunent  have  never  contemplated,  and  do  not  oontem* 
pkte,  anj  «Üeratiotra  of  the  ezistiii^  law.'  This  deolaration» 
inteiided  to  allay  the  euapicions  asid  jealouaies  of  the  anore 
ardent  protectionists,  also  serred  to  aanonnce  to  the  mem.* 
bers  of  the  leagae  that  they  must  gird  themselvd«  up  for 
the  battle,  and  that  they  conld  expect  notiüng  from  the 
prese&t  govemment  but  oontmued  Opposition  to  their  de* 
eigns.  They  did  not  need  this  incentive  to  farther  exertion; 
they  were  fully  minded  to  cany  forward  the  agitation  tili 
its  object  was  attained.  But  diiring  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  agitation  for  a  mcnnent  aomewhat  flagged.  For 
this  there  were  two  eanaes:  the  abundanoe  of  the  luuv 
vest^  whidi  alleviated  for  the  moment  evils  which  the  oom- 
laws  inflicted,  and  removed  the  discontent  whioh  ecarcity 
had  produced;  and  the  attention  which  the  cotmoil  of  the 
league  was  giving  to  the  state  of  the  electoral  r^ister, 
whidi  was  known  to  oontain  the  names  of  many  proteo^ 
tionists  who  were  not  ebtitled  to  be  on  it,  and  to  omit  the 
names  of  many  free-traders  who  possessed  voting  qualifica- 
tions.  The  woi^  of  instructing  the  people  on  the  question 
of  firee-trade  had  been  pretty  efifectaally  oarried  ont;  but 
the  other  and  not  less  neoessary  work  of  revising  the  regis- 
ter  had  been  neglected.  The  exhortations  which  Peel  had 
addressed  to  the  conBervative  party,  pteviously  to  Üie  late 
election,  to  attend  to  the  register,  had  not  been  thrown 
away  on  those  to  whotn  they  were  delivered;  but  the 
liberal  par^  liad  been  careless  in  this  respect^  and  this 
neglect  was  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  great  oonservative 
triumph  that  had  then  been  aidiieved.  But  now  tiie  leagae 
had  become  fully  alive  to  the  neoessity  of  paying  attention 
to  tiie  registrationy  with  a  view  to  the  next  general  elec- 
tion ;  and  its  ramifications»  extending  into  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom»  enabled  it  to  fiilfil  this  task  very  effeotively.  Fxom 
July  to  October  the  coTmcil  of  the  league  was  ahnest  in- 
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cessantly  ocoupied  with  this  great  and  necessarj  work;  and 
the  results  produced  were  very  considerable,  and  would  have 
brought  about  a  veiy  decided  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  a  dissolution  had  occurred  before 
the  question  had  been  settled. 

When  this  great  work  was  nearly  completed,  a  crowded 
meeting  waa  held  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  diligence 
and  BuccesB  with  which  the  league  had  applied  itself  to  the 
revision  of  the  register.  The  speech  in  which  this  acconnt 
was  given  is  valuable  and  interesting,  as  a  record  of  the 
labours  of  the  league  in  this  department,  not  only  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  which  of  course  received  the  largest 
share  of  its  attention,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dorn,  which  were  by  no  meana  overlooked. 

*  Most  of  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  result  of  the  last 
election  for  South  Lancashire.  There  were  14,544  votes  given 
for  the  two  candidates  together :  being  for  Entwisle  7571, 
and  for  Brown  6973,  leaving  a  majority  for  Entwisle  of  598. 
On  the  objections  against  those  7571  voters  who  polled  for 
Entwisle,  we  Struck  off  878  at  the  revision  {loud  and  re- 
peated  rounds  of  apphuse) ;  and  of  the  6973  who  voted  for 
Brown,  our  opponents  have  Struck  off  422,  we  striking  off 
more  than  two  to  their  one ;  thus  having  a  majority,  or  a 
gain  on  the  objections  over  them  of  456,  and  within  142  of 
the  whole  majority  by  which  Mr.  Brown  was  defeatedin  the 
late  contest.  (Loud  applause.)  Then  the  register  has  gained 
at  this  revision  by  the  new  claims.  There  were  4982  new 
Claims.  Of  these  the  free-traders  made  3141,  and  established 
2821  (loud  applauae),  being  a  failure  of  only  320  of  the 
whole  of  the  claims  made.  So  much  for  the  reports  propa^ 
gated  week  after  week  that  the  free-traders  were  Alling  the 
register  with  spurious  claims.  The  number  of  claims  made 
by  the  monopolists  was   1841,  of  which  they  established 
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1357,  belog  a  faflure  of  484  cases,  and  giving  ua  a  majority 

on  the  Claims  of  1464  votes.    (Cheera.)    Well  then  there 

are  169  new  claims,  belonging  to  parties  whose  opinions 

we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  ascertain;  but  we  will  give 

the  monopolists  the  whole  of  them,  and  we  shall  still  have 

a  gain  on  this  revision,  taking  claims  and  objections  to- 

gether,  of  1751  votes.   {Great  and  prolonged  cheering.)    An 

analysis  of  the  new  register  therefore  shows  of  old  electors 

(free-traders)  6551,  new  electors  (free-traders)  2821 ;  total 

free-traders  on  the  register  9372.    Of  the  old  electors  being 

monopolists  6693,  new  electors  1357,  neutrals  169;  leaving 

a  total  of  8219,  or  a  working  majority,  as  already  stated,  of 

1153.  {Applause,)  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  nor- 

them  division.    We  have  not  done  much  there,  but  we  have 

done  something.    We  have  attained  a  gain  on  the  revision, 

with  comparatively  little  exertion,  of  533.     (Applause,)  The 

result  has  been,  then,  to  give  us  a  gain  of  533  votes  for 

North  Lancashire .  to  give  us  a  seat  for  South  Lancashire 

(cheers)^  and  to  leave  the  monopolists  three  seats  in  the 

boroughs,  or  five  out  of  the  whole  twentynsix  members  for 

the  entire  county.    I  think,  then,  you  will  agree  with  me 

that  there  never  was,  in  the  history  of  the  registration, 

so  complete  a  sweep  of  a  coimty  as  this  has  been.    {Heaty 

and  hud  cheera,)    I  have  also  in  my  band  a  list  of  retums 

for  seventy  out  of  the  hundred  and  forty  boroughs  over 

which  the  league  has  exerted  some  influence ;  and  of  these 

there  are  sixty-eight  in  which  there  has  been  a  clear  gain 

upon  the  reg^tration ;  in  some  a  great  gain,  but  less  or  more 

in  all.    {Applatue.)    Well,  now  we  will  leave  these  results 

to  speak  for  themselves ;  they  are  here  before  the  country. 

Our  opponents  may  gather  from  them  whether  the  league 

has  been  dead   or  slumbering,  and  they  will  accordingly 

derive  what  consolation  they  may  from  them.    (ApplauseJ) 

We  have  concentrated  our  energies  on  these  points.    We 
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ihougbt  it  was  where,  for  the  season,  our  efforts  were  most 
xequired ;  and  althongb  I  maj  say  we  harre  done  mnch,  I 
believe  the  leagne  is  as  yet  in  iis  in&ncy,  that  it  is  opening 
np  new  fields  of  labonr,  ia  oecapyrng  ground  not  before 
occupiedy  and  tkat  th»  exertion«  being  made  will  afford  no 
parallel  to  fbture  efforts.' 

Sir  R.  Peel,  when  out  of  offiee,  had  said  to  his  party» 
*  Register,  register,  register  T  and  his  follow^nsr,  by  adopting 
that  advice^  had  been  enabled  to  defeat  the  Whigsand  foroe 
him  into  offiee ;  and  now  the  leagne  was  raising  the  cry,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  still  greater  effect ;  and  Mr.  Cobden 
added  to  it  another,  *  Qnaüfj,  qnaHfy,  qnalify  ?  He  pointed 
out  to  the  firee-traders  how  that  by  investing  their  money 
in  land,  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  sayings-bank,  they  wonld 
place  it  where  it  would  be  p^rfectly  secure,  where  it  loight 
be  recoTered  whenever  wanted  by  the  sale  of  the  land,  where 
it  would  yield  interest,  and  in  addition  to  all  thi%  wonld 
eonfer  the  firantjiise ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  they  wanted 
to  give  a  '  nest-egg'  to  their  children,  they  might,  by  giving 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  land,  eonfer  on  them  a  vote, 
which  they  might  nse  to  defend  themselves  and  their  chil* 
dren  ficom.  political  oppression.  And  referring  to  the  objeo- 
tion,  that  it  was  foeüshthuspaWclytoannouncesach  a  plan 
as  this,  when  their  enemies  could  take  adyantage  of  it  as 
well  as  they,  he  replied, '  My  first  answer  to  that  is^  that  our 
opponenta  the  monopolists  cannot  take  advantage  of  it  as 
weU  as  we.  In  ihe  first  place,  very  few  men  are,  from  con» 
neotion  or  prejndiöe^  nkonopoliste,  nnless  their  capacity  for 
inqniry  or  their  sympathies  have  been  bltmted  already  by 
poseeseing  an  nndue  share  of  weahh.  In  the  next  place,  if 
they  wish  to  urg«  upon  others  of  a  rank  below  them  to 
qualify  for  a  vote,  they  cannot  trost  them  with  the  nse  of 
the  Tote  when  they  have  got  it.  But  apart  fi'om  Üns^  1 
would  answer  those  people  who  cayil  at  this  public  appea). 
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and  sa^y  ^  Y<m  will  not  pnt  salt  on  fonr  enem j's  taä ;  it  is 
mneh  too  'mse  a  bird,'* — ^Ibej  have  been  at  tbis  woTk  long 
ago,  andbaye  mndi  tbe  tronrl  of  it  now.  Wbat  bas  been 
tbe  eondnct  oftbe  landlorda  of  tbis  country?  Why,  tbey 
bare  been  long  engaged  in  nmltiplying  Totee  npon  tbeir 
estatei^  making  tb»  fannere  take  tbeir  Bcmß,  brotber»,  ne- 
pbeivs  lo  tbe  regieter ;  making  tbem  qnaBfy  aa  many  as  tbe 
rent  of  tbeland  wonld  oover ;  maHng  tbeir  land  a  kind  of 
politteal  ei^ttta^  ever  einoe  tbe  passing  oftbe  Reform  Bäl. 
Yon  bave,  i^e^  a  new  gronnd  opened  to  you,  irhieb  bas 
neyer  yel  been  etttered  nposo,  and  firom  whicb  I  espeet»  in 
tbe  conrse  <^not  more  tban  three  years  ftom  tbi»  time^  tbat 
erery  ooimty,  if  we  pwsei^ere  as  we  bave  in  Sontb  Lanca» 
sbire,  possesring  a  large  toMm  popnlation,  may  eany  ftee- 
traders  a»  Üieir  representatives  in  Parliament/ 

At  tbe  eoflsmeneement  of  1845  mucb,  a»  we  bave  seen, 
bad  been  already  dorne ;  nraob  also  remained  to  be  effeeted. 
Wben  ibe  seesion  opened,  tbere  sat,  as  before,  tbe  s^rried 
rank»  of  tb^protectioniBts;  dietrusting  tbeir  leader,  biit  nn- 
able  to  find  anotber ;  disgnsted  witb  tbe  ooncessions  be  was 
contmtsially  mrir^g,  yet  determined  to  stand  by  bim  e»  long 
aa  be  etood  by  proteeüon,  and  eqnally  resolved  to  oy«rth2X)w 
bim  if  be  waveved  in  bis  maintenanee  ofit.  And  witb  all 
tbe  laboovB  oftbe  leagae,  witb  all  its  diligence  in  instmct^ 
ing,  in  qnalifying,  orregisteiing  Toters^  it  seemed  as  tbougb 
many  years  mnst  stiU  elapse  befbre  tbat  streng  party  conld 
be  broken  np,  and  tbe  proteotion  it  so  strenuonsly  main- 
tained  be  swept  away.  Now  too  tbe  abondant  barrest  of 
last  year,  and  tixe  remarkable  sneoesa  tbat  bad  attended  Sir 
S.  Peel's finattcial  meastunee,  bad  relaxed  tbe  sinewe  oftbe  op- 
positiDiir  as  maA  astbey  bad  nerved  and  strengthened  tbose 
of  tbe  mpporler»  of  tbe  ministiy.  St3)  tbe  leagoe  abowed 
no  signsi  of  discoiurageinent.  Before  Parliament  assemUed,  a 
great  meeting  was  beld  at  Coyent^garden,  for  tbe  parpose 
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of  proclaiming  to  the  members  of  the  leagae  and  to  the 
coimtry  generallj  the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
the  antiH>orn-Iaw  agitation  should  be  conducted  dnring  the 
year  1845.  It  was  one  striking  characteristic  of  this  agita- 
tion that  there  was  no  secrecj  or  conceahnent  about  it.  The 
leaguers  were  no  conspirators ;  the  object  at  which  they 
aimed,  and  the  means  by  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish 
it,  were  both  fuUy  and  publidy  proclaimed.  The  proceed- 
ings  of  this  formidable  body  were  such  as  could  only  be 
carried  on  in  a  country  which  had  long  been  habituated  to 
freedom.  But  now  they  had  begon  to  change  their  character. 
The  meetiags  now  held  were  no  longer  held  for  the  diffu- 
sion  of  information  on  the  advantages  of  free  trade ;  they 
were  strictly  bnsiness  meetings,  having  for  their  immediate 
and  avowed  object  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  which  had 
been  devised,  and  to  induce  those  who  attended  them,  and 
those  who  read  the  reports  of  them,  to  proceed  at  once  them- 
selvesy  and  to  urge  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they  could 
influence,  to  take  steps  to  qualify  themselves  as  voters  by 
purchasing  forty-ehiUing  freeholds.  The  work  of  removing 
the  ignorance  that  still  remained  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion,  and  of  answering  objections,  was  not  neglected;  but 
the  principal  aim  of  the  league  now  was  to  place  the  largest 
possible  number  of  free-traders  on  the  electoral  register. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  budget  of 
this  year.  It  was,  as  we  saw,  to  a  great  extent  based  on 
free -trade  principles,  and  afforded  much  more  satisfisu^tion 
to  .free-traders  than  to  protectionists.  Even  those  parts  of 
it  which  the  free-traders  disliked,  such  as  the  retention  of 
the  duties  on  com,  and  the  differential  duties  on  sugar, 
were  apologised  for,  rather  thän  defended,  as  special  excep- 
tiojos  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  rendered  necessary  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  to  be  eventually  removed.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Covent-garden  Theatre  in  the  evening  of 
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the  19th  of  Fehraary,  this  free- trade  character  of  the  budget 
was  dwelt  on  with  much  complacencj  and  satififaction,  as  a 
proof  of  the  progress  that  free-trade  principles  were  making. 
At  thiB  meeting  also  the  pecuniary  history  of  the  league 
was  thus  strikingly  and  succinctly  related  by  Mr.  Bright : 

*  In  the  year  1839  we  first  asked  for  snbscriptions,  and 
5,000t  was  given.  In  1840  we  asked  for  more,  and  be- 
tween  7,000/.  and  8,000/.  was  subscribed.  In  1841  we 
held  the  great  Conference  at  Manchester,  at  which  upwards 
of  700  ministers  of  religion  attended.  In  1842  we  had  our 
great  bazaar  in  Manchester,  from  which  10,000i  was  realised. 
In  1843  we  asked  for  50,000/.,  and  got  it.  In  1844  we  called 
for  100,000/.,  and  between  80,000/.  and  90,000/.  has  been  paid 
in,  besides  what  will  be  received  from  the  bazaar  to  be  held 
in  May.  This  year  is  yet  young,  but  we  have  not  been  idle. 
We  have  asked  our  free-trade  friends  in  the  northem  coun- 
ties  to  convert  some  of  their  property,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
defend  their  right  and  properties  at  the  hustings.  This  has 
been  done,  and  it  now  appears  that,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  the  league,  our  friends  in  Lancashire,  Che- 
shire,  and  Yorkshire  have  invested  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
250,000/L  in  the  purchase  of  county  qualifications.  Besides 
all  this,  we  shall  have  our  great  bazaar  in  May.' 

The  bazaar  thus  alluded  to  was  held  in  London  at  the 
appointed  time.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  it, 
sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  respecting  it,  and 
much  interest  was  taken  in  it.  Probably  no  such  bazaar 
was  ever  held  in  the  world  before,  or  will  ever  be  witnessed 
again ;  for  the  fashion  of  bazaars,  like  the  fashion  of  other 
things,  passeth  away.  More  than  20,000/.  was  realised  in 
admissions  and  sales,  besides  5,000/.  given  in  direct  contri«- 
butions.  It  was  followed  by  another  bazaar  in  Manchester 
later  in  the  year.  Meanwhile  Parliament,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  repeatedly  engaged  in  discussing  the  question  of  free 
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trade  in  varions  wajs,  but  withont  «n j  d^nite  resuh.  Tke 
weatker  seemed  to  give  promise  of  an  abondant  harvest; 
and  Peel,  sitspected  hj  the  nltra-proteetioQistB^  bnt  wmnoij 
and  zealonsly  snpported  hy  tbe  more  sensible  and  Eberal 
portion  of  tbe  conservative  party,  stood  bj  bia  £ree4rade 
measures  and  bis  modified  sliding  scale^  and  seemed  likely 
to  remain  at  tbe  bead  of  affairs,  carrying  out  tbis  policj,  for 
some  jears  to  eome.  Meanwbile,  before  tbe  cloae  of  tbe 
jear,  tbe  leagne  succeeded  in  eoUecting  not  onlj  tbe  100,000/. 
it  bad  proposed  to  raise,  bat  17,000i,  in  addition  to  it. 

And  now  there  came  heary  rains.  At  first  it  was  hoped 
tbat  tbe  moisture  wonld  swell  tbe  grain,  and  cause  tbe  baiv 
Test  to  be  more  abnndant;  bat  still  it  rained  and  poored. 
It  continued  tbos  all  tbroagb  Angust.  Nevertbelen^  men 
climg  to  tbe  bope  tbat  snnsbine  ^onld  snceeed  to  rain,  and 
tbat  an  average  barvest  migbt  yet  be  bonsed.  Bat  tbe  rain 
continued  to  fall  witb  little  intermission  tbrougb  September. 
Yet  still  tbey  bnoyed  tbemselves  np  witb  tbe  belief  tbat, 
after  all,  things  were  not  so  bad  as  tbej  seemed  to  be,  and 
tbat  tbe  barvest  would  not  be  very  fer  below  tbe  average* 
It  was  not  tili  tbe  middle  of  October  bad  arrived  tbat  it 
began  to  be  generali  j  admitted  tbat  tbere  was  a  great  &ihu-e 
in  tbe  wbeat  crops. 

Bat  tbe  rain,  wbicb  bad  done  tbis  direfol  miscbief  in 
England,  bad  prodaced  &r  more  serions  conseqaenoes.  in 
Ireland.  We  need  not  bere  repeat  tbe  tale  of  tbe  rotting  of 
tbe  potatoee  into  a  black  and  patrid  mass,  and  tbe  ocmse«- 
qaent  imminence  of  &mine  in  tbat  nnbappy  coantry.  Sab- 
scriptions  were  promptly  entered  into  in  vanous  parte  of 
tbe  kingdom  to  alleviate  tbe  distress  cansed  by  tbis  terrible 
Visitation.  Bat  wbat  conld  private  bb^aUty  do  to  reUeve  a 
starving  nation  ?  Tbe  leagae  at  once  demanded  tbe  open* 
ing  of  tbe  ports  by  an  order  in  cooncil  for  tbe  free  admis- 
sion  of  grain  in  tbis  emei^ncy.    Tbe  cry  tbos  raised  was 
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taken  np  hy  thonBands  who  had  hitherto  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  agitation,  and  hj  some  who  up  to  thia  time 
had  been  reokoned  among  its  stancheei  Opponent«.  Thtia 
Lord  Ashley  ahooked  and  diBgnsted  many  of  his  Dorsetshire 
snpporters  hy  firanklj  telling  them  that  the  destiny  of  the 
Gon>4aw8  was  fixed,  and  advisingthem  to  oonaider  how  thej 
conld  best  bre^  the  foroe  of  an  inevitaUe  blow.  Meanwhile 
the  cabinet  was  deübexating,  bnt,  owing  to  the  difierences 
of  opinioB  among  its  membere,  had  not  come  to  any  resoln- 
tion.  Bnt  the  conrse  of  erents  would  not  wait  för  their  de- 
oision,  While  the  ixiinistry  was  doing  nothing,  famine  was 
Btalking  on  in  Lreland.  While  Peel  was  hesitating  and  doubir- 
ing,  Loord  J.  Bnssell  was  acting  promptfy  and  decisivety. 
He  saw  that  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  his  &yotnite 
plau  of  a  fixed  äatyy  the  time  for  bringing  it  forward  had  now 
passed;  and  on  the  33d  of  November  he  pnblished  the  cele* 
hüted  letter  at  Edinburgh,  which  we  haye  ahreadj  qnoted. 
Two  daya  after  ita  pnblication,  Lord  Moipeth  annotmced 
that  he  had  made  iq[>  his  mind  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  free* 
tradenu  Qn  the  4th  December  the  Ttme»  announced  that  the 
cabinet  had  deeided  on  "profornng  a  measnre  for  the  repeal 
of  the  coix^awSy  which  wonld  be  introdnced  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords  bj  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and  by  Sir  B.  Peel 
in  the  other  hotwe.  This  Statement,  thongh  not  altogether 
gronndless,  was  premature,  and  was  denoimced  by  the 
Standard  as  an  ^atrooions  fi^biioatioii'  of  the  Time»;  but  it 
was  so  completely  in  aocordanoe  with  the  fears  ofoneparty, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  other,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
denials  of  it  that  wero  pnblished,  it  obtained  reij  general 
credit,  and  was  immediatefy  followed  by  a  great  Mi  in  the 
prioe  of  com» 

While  Lord  J.  Bnssell  was  labonring  to  oonstmot  his 
admimstration,  the  leagne  was  not  idlei  It  was  stiU  doubt- 
ful  whether,  with  all  the  assistance  that  Peel  and  WeUing- 
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ton  were  prepared  to  give  him,  he  wotild  be  able  to  carry 
the  repeal  of  the  com-Iaws  against  the  large  protectionist 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  force  it  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  reluctant  lords.    It  was  quite  certain  that 
he  could  not  succeed  imless  well  backed  out  of  doors.    It 
was  feit,  therefore,  that  this  was  no  time  for  the  friends  of 
free  trade  to  put  off  their  armour,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
they  must  buckle  it  on  more  firmly  than  ever.     All  now 
evidently  depended  on  the  exertions  put  forth  at  this  cri- 
tical  moment.    Seventy  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
funds  of  the  league  on  former  occasions  were  convened  in 
the  league  rooms  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  they  re- 
solved  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  public  for  a 
fand  of  250,000/.  in  addition  to  all  that  had  been  hitherto 
raised,  to  carry  on  the  agitation;  and  that  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  should  be  held  in  the  Townhall  on  the  23d. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Gregg  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  put  down  a  thousand  pounds  as  the  subscription 
of  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged.     Mr.  James  Chadwick 
foUowed  with  another  thousand.    The  subscriptions  then 
came  in  so  rapidly  that  the  chairman  had  scarcely  time  to 
read  the  papers  announcing  the  amounts  as  they  poured 
in  on  him.    Twenty-three  persons  or  firms  subscribed  each 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  fimd;  twenty-five  gave  five  hun- 
dred ;  fifty-one  gave  sums  varying  from  two  to  four  hundred ; 
sixty-one  sums  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  about  fifty  more  put  down  their  names  each  for  fifty 
pounds.     In  an  hour  and  a  half  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed.     Thus  the  year  1845  ended  in  the 
midst  öf  deep  distress,  extending  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions  of  men ;  in  the  midst  of  fearfiil  forebodings  of  still 
severer  calamities  in  the  near  future ;  but  still  with  a  füll 
hope  that  before  a  much  longer  time  had  elapsed,  the  bread- 
tax  and  its  baneful  influence  would  be  for  ever  taken  out  of 
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the  way,  and  that  an  unchecked  admission  of  com  from  all 
parte  of  the  world  would  alleviate,  if  not  altogether  remove, 
the  fiiifferings  which  were  impending  over,  if  they  had  not 
actuallj  come  upon,  great  masses  of  the  people  in  England, 
and  still  larger  masses  of  them  in  Ireland.  The  leagne  had 
been  acknowledged  on  all  sides  as  a  great  fact.  It  had  now 
become  a  greator  fact  than  ever.  The  promptitude  of  its 
action  on  this  occasion,  the  liberality  with  which  its  members 
agam  and  again  contributed  to  its  funds,  produced  a  pro- 
fonnd  Sensation  throngh  the  countrj.  The  protectionists, 
disheartened,  divided,  and  fearing  treachery  everywhere, 
made  no  sign,  or  exhaled  their  fll-temper  in  vehement  abuse 
of  Peel  and  his  coUeagues.  The  liberal  party  was  now 
thorongUy  nnited.  Mr.  Bright  could  truly  boast,  at  a  great 
meeting  held  at  this  time  in  Covent-garden  Theatre,  that 
employers  of  labonr  and  operatives  were  nnited  as  one 
man  in  favour  of  free  trade,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  to  sow  discord  between  them,  and  that  the 
govemment  of  England,  on  protectionist  principles,  had  be- 
come impossible.  All  feit  that  there  must  be  something  in 
a  cause  which  awakened  such  streng  convictions,  which 
was  supported  with  such  unprecedented  liberality.  It  was 
evident  that  the  quarter  of  a  million  ofmoney  which  the 
league  asked  for  would  be  subscribed  as  promptly  as  the 
smaller  amounts  which  had  been  previously  asked  for,  if 
circumstances  should  still  require  the  agitation  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
year  1845  without  referring  to  the  death  of  Sydney  Smith, 
which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  February  in  this  year.  Though 
most  of  his  works  relate  to  subjects  the  interest  of  which  has 
to  a  great  extent  passed  away,  they  will  probably  be  read 
with  admiration  and  delight  as  long  as  the  English  language 
endures.    The  great  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  mascu- 
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line  common-sense,  possessed  in  a  moet  uiicommon  degree» 
Unrivalled  amoag  hia  contempomries  in  wit  ftiid  hnmouTi  ha 
was  equallj  unapproachaUe  hy  them  ia  sou&d  wisdota.  In- 
deedy  liis  wit  confiisted  in  the  deameee  with  which  he  aaw 
and  held  up  to  ridicule  the  absurdity  of  the  argument  whioh 
he  opposed,  and  the  laugh  he  raised  was  chiefly  the  utter» 
ance  of  the  joj  that  was  feit  at  the  disoovery,  by  a  sudden 
stroke,  of  a  trath  that  had  never  been  6o  dearly  exhibited 
before.  No  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  his  talents»  or 
was  more  successfiil  in  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  with 
force  and  effect  on  the  manifold  abuses  that  prevailed  in  his 
time;  and  thus  his  works  present  a  valuable  and  interesting 
picture  of  the  evils  of  his  day,  the  removal  of  whioh  wa«  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  his  efforts»  He  has  been  accused  of 
treating  religious  subjects  with  levity ;  bat  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  them  belongs  rather  to  his  own  joyous 
temperamenty  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  true 
that  he  delighted  in  holding  up  fanaticism,  superstition,  and 
empty  pom^ity  to  deriZ  L  ridicul^  and  it  «ometuoes 
perhaps  happened  that  in  doing  so  he  was  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  separate  the  outward  profession  from  the  inward 
reality  whioh  it  aped.  But  he  W€t8  a  sincerely  religious  man, 
and  never  intentionaUy  dropped  from  his  pen,  in  his  lightest 
moments,  an  expression  caloulated  to  bring  genmne  reli- 
gion  into  contempt.  He  feit»  and  jtistly  feit,  that  he  had 
not  received  the  recognition  of  his  eervioos  that  he  was  en- 
tiüed  to  claim.  Had  he  prostituted  his  genius  to  be  the 
apologist  of  the  abuses  whioh  he  so  vigorously  attacked,  he 
would  probably  have  olimbed  to  the  highest  plaoes  of  the 
churoh  of  which  he  was  the  gteatest  omament  in  his  day« 
As  it  wasy  the  ecdesiastioal  giant  saw  eooIesiastiGal  pigmies 
raised  above  him,  and  that  too  by  govemments  whose 
principles  he  had  so  effectively  propagated  in  the  days  of 
their  seemingly  hopeless  adversity.    As  he  somewhat  bit- 
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terly  compiained,  after  having  been  Msailed  vnüi  all  the 
Billingsgato  of  ih»  Fren<^  Revolution»  of  which  Jacobite» 
levidUer,  incendiary,  regicide  were  tfae  gentlest  appellations 
used,  he  had  to  bear  ihe  dtiackliiig  grixi  of  noodles,  the  «ar- 
oastic  leer  of  the  genuine  politioal  rogue,  prebendaries,  deans, 
bii^ps  made  ovor  his  head,  reverend  renegades  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church,  f(»*  helping  to  rivet 
the  fettera  of  Catholic  and  Piotostant  disBenters.  It  was 
onlj  in  his  old  ag^  that  a  tardy  and  inadequate  recognition 
of  the  great  servioes  he  had  rendered  to  his  countiy  wcus 
bestowwi  on  him.  The  year  of  bis  death  witnessed  the 
mitigation  of  one  of  the  abuses  against  whioh  he  had  gen- 
eroosly  striv^en.  In  that  year  Mr.  Bright  aucoeeded  in 
amelioratiag  thooe  game4aw8 — ^froitful  of  murder»  of  ruin 
to  the  fBumery  of  demoralisation  to  the  peasantiy»  of  bitter 
hatred  towards  the  peerage  and  the  magistracy«— by  whose 
influenoe  the  iniquitous  «ystem  that  Sydney  Smith  dis- 
interestedly  denounced  was  upheld  and  defended» 

The  pressing  natore  of  the  emergency  that  had  arisen 
evidently  imposed  on  ministers  the  dnty  of  summoning 
Parliament  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usuaL  Acoordingly 
the  Session  of  1846  commenced  on  the  14th  of  Jasmaiy^  and 
was  opeaed  by  the  Qae^i  in  person.  The  speech  from  the 
thr(»ie  dwelt  on  the  suocess  which  had  attended  the  re- 
moval  of  restrictive  duties,  and  suggested  that  the  same 
policy  should  be  oarried  fis^rther,  bnt  did  not  directly  touch 
on  the  T^xed  question  of  the  corn-laws.  Blinisters  were 
anxious  to  avoid  aU  premature  discussion  of  that  important 
question,  and  to  bring  forward  the  measnres  by  which  they 
proposed  to  deal  with  it  with  the  least  possible  delay.  But 
Lord  F»  Egertoü  and  Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  the  mover  and 
the  seoonder  of  the  address,  coiüd  hardly  pass  by  in  silence 
a  topic  which  was  nppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  all  those  in 
whose  presence  they  spoke.    Both  candidly  admitted  that 
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their  opinions  on  this  queBtion  had  undergone  a  very  con- 
siderable  change,  and  that  thej  were  now  convinced  of  the 
expediencj  of  an  entire  repeal  of  the  com-laws.  Then  came 
the  tum  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  His  conversion  was  ahready  known, 
but  the  greatest  anxiety  was  feit  to  leam  in  what  manner 
he  would  treat  the  ßubject,  and  by  what  argumenta  he  would 
justify  a  change  of  opinion  and  action  so  complete,  and  es- 
peciaUy  how  he  would  explain  his  conduct  to  those  who  had 
carried  him  triumphantly  into  office  and  sustained  him  in 
the  Position  to  which  they  had  raised  him,  but  the  cardinal 
principle  of  whose  policy  he  was  now  about  to  assail,  and 
whose  party-organisation  he  was  evidently  destined  to  de- 
stroy.  He  rose,  amidst  the  moumftd  silence  of  his  own 
supporters  and  the  triumphant  oheers  of  the  Opposition,  to 
announce  that  his  opinions  in  reference  to  the  com-laws  had 
undergone  an  entire  change,  and  that  the  force  of  events 
had  brought  him  to  the  conviction  that  the  protection  he 
had  so  long  supported,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  period  had 
expected  still  to  support,  must  be  speedily  relinquished.  He 
had  now  to  employ  the  arguments  which  had  been  so  often 
put  forward  by  the  free-traders,  and  which  he  himself  had 
so  often  risen  to  combat,  but  of  which  he  now  acknowledged 
the  force  and  soundness,  and  to  which  he  was  now  deter- 
mined  to  give  effect.  The  house  was  of  course  quite  pre- 
pared  for  the  avowal  of  a  change  of  opinion,  which  was 
already  a  matter  of  notoriety.  N^vertheless,  when  it  came, 
it  was  received  by  both  sides  as  if  it  had  been  altogether 
unexpected.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  depict  the  rage 
and  indignation  of  the  majority  of  those  who  had  put  their 
trust  in  him  as  their  champion  against  all  comers,  or  the 
triumph  of  the  free-traders  when  they  heard  their  own  ar- 
guments ably  reproduced  and  admirably  put  to  the  house  by 
him  who  had  hitherto  been  the  most  formidable  Opponent 
of  their  views,  and  the  last  possible  defender  of  the  System 
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they  had  combined  to  overthrow.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  old  supporters  of  Sir  Bobert  had  some  ground  for  their 
complaints.  He  had  been  too  reticent  with  them ;  he  had 
.  not  taken  them  sufficientlj  into  his  confidence;  he  had  ex- 
pected  them  to  follow  him  in  his  changes  of  opinion  with- 
out  Bufficientlj  acquainting  them  with  the  reasons  hj  which 
he  had  himself  been  brought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  these 
changes.  But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  man,  but  a  ne- 
cessary  effect  of  his  character  and  temperament.  Though  so 
copiouB,  fluent,  and  unabashed  a  public  Speaker,  he  did  not 
shine  in  conversation ;  he  was  naturaUy  tadtum  and  ehy; 
and  these  constitutional  defects  prevented  him  from  taking 
counsel  with  his  supporters,  and  giving  them  the  explana- 
tions  they  were  perhaps  entitled  to  expect  from  their  leader. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  who  addressed  the 
house  with  such  easy  and  self-possessed  fluency  was  in  pri- 
vate shy,  reserved,  and  reticent  —  not  through  pride,  but 
through  nervousness ;  yet  such  really  was  the  case. 

Sir  B.  Peel  immediately  followed  the  seconder  of  the 
address,  and  thus  made  his  recantation : 

*  My  opinions  have  been  modified  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  results  of  periods  of  abundance  and  low 
prices  with  periods  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  of  mark- 
ing  from  day  to  day  the  effect  upon  great  social  interests  of 
freedom  of  trade  and  comparative  abundance.  I  have  not 
failed  to  note  the  results  of  preceding  years,  and  to  con- 
trast  them  with  the  results  of  the  last  three  years ;  and  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  main  grounds  of  public 
policy  on  which  protection  has  been  defended  are  not  ten- 
able.  I  do  not  believe,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years,  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  food, 
or  that  with  high  prices  wages  will  necessarily  vary  in  the 
same  ratio.    I  do  not  believe  that  a  low  price  of  food  neces- 
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sarilj  implies  a  low  rate  of  wages.  Neither  can  I,  after 
aeeiug  the  results  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  during  the  last 
four  years,  maintain  that  protection  to  domestic  industry  ia 
necessarily  good«  Then^  as  to  the  other  argument  whicb,  I 
oonfess,  made  a  great  impression  on  me  in  the  first  instanoe» 
and  which  is  sanctioned  hj  great  anthority — that  becatme 
we  have  a  heavy  debt,  and  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  we  muei 
be  protected  from  competition  with  foreign  indtwtry.  That 
argument  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  last  three, 
years,  and  so  far  as  the  experience  of  that  period  can  teach 
ns,  Vfe  find  that  a  large  debt  and  heavy  taxation  are  best 
enconntered  by  abondance  and  cheapness  of  provisions, 
which  rather  alleviate  than  add  to  the  weight  of  the  bnrden. 
Let  US  take  the  result  ofthat  experience  ofconstantly  dimin- 
ished  protection  on  wages,  on  trade,  and  on  revenue.  First, 
as  to  wages :  who  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the  three 
years  that  had  preceded  the  month  of  Oetober  last,  prioes 
were  comparatively  low  ?  There  was  comparative  cheapness 
and  plenty,  and  yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour 
higher.  If  you  take  the  three  preceding  years,  yon  will  find 
high  prices  and  low  wages  coexistent  with  them.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  resist  the  conclnsion  that  wages  do  not  vary  with 
the  price  of  provisions.  They  do  rary  with  the  increase 
of  capital,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  in* 
creased  power  to  employ  labour ;  but  there  is  no  immediate 
relation  between  wages  and  proTisions ;  or  if  there  be  a  re« 
lation,  it  is  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Now  as  to  the  tariff:  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  been  acting  on  the  ad«- 
mitted  principle  of  removing  prohibitions,  reducing  dnties, 
or  abating,  and  in  some  cases  destroying,  protection  to  na«' 
tive  industry.  Now  what  has  been  the  result  1  The  total 
valne  of  British  prodace  and  manufactures  exported  from 
thd  United  Eingdom  was,  in  1839,  53,000,000/.;  m  1840, 
51,000,0002.;  in  1841,  51,000,0002»;  in  1842,  47,000,0002.;  in 
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1843^  52,000,0002. ;  in  1844,  5»,00O^00O2.  Bat  k  zoaj  be  said 
the  China  trade  made  all  the  difiference.  Now  let  na  de- 
doct  the  whole  of  that  trade*  In  1842  onr  exporta  to  all 
the  oonntries  except  China  anunmted  to  46,411,0002. ;  and  in 
1844  they  inereaaed  10,000,OOOZ.^  amounting  to  56yOOO,0002. 
Sttdi  k  the  State  of  onr  foreign  exports  nnder  this  syat^n  of 
continned  removal  of  protection.  Now  let  ns  take  ihe  r^ 
turna  of  the  reyenne  as  bearing  on  thia  question :  ought  there 
to  be  a  high  {Hrotection  in  a  conntry  encumbered  with  an 
izornenae  pnblic  debt  and  heavy  taxationi  In  1842  I  pro- 
poaed  a  rednction  in  the  onatoms  to  an  estimated  aoioimt  of 
l,438,00OL;  in  1844  I  proposed  a  £Btrther  rednction  in  the 
cufiton»  dnties  to  the  amoimt  of  273,0002. ;  in  1845  to  the 
large  amoimt  of  2,418,0002.  I  estimated  the  total  loss  firom 
these  several  rednetions  at  4,129,000L ;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered  that  I  discarded  altogether  the  revenne  from  com. 
How  have  these  ^ctdatioias  been  yerified?  Have  4,000,0002. 
been  lost?  No;  the  total  amonnt  of  the  loss  haa  been 
1,500,0002.  I  dealt  with  the  excke  last  jear :  the  whole  of 
the  glass  dnties>  the  whole  of  the  anction  dnties,  were  tak^i 
off.  The  loss  on  that  occasion  was  estimated  at  1,000,0002.; 
bat  I  feit  confident  that  other  branches  of  indostry  woi&hi 
be  vivified,  and  the  reveni»  woold  derive  some  compenaa- 
tion.  And  I  beUeve  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  rednc- 
tion, this  absolnte  loss  of  1,000,0002.,  the  revenne  from  ihe 
exdse  will  this  jear  be  greater  than  ever.  Well,  then,  with 
this  evidence  before  me,  conld  I  ccmtend  that  on  accotmt  of 
hig^  taxation  or  great  debt  jon  moat  necessarily  continne 
high  proteeÜTe  dnties?  Bot  I  will  now  refer  to  more  imr 
portant  considerationa  than  thoae  either  of  trade  or  cf  le- 
Tenne.  I  will  take  the  state  of  crime  in  the  conntry.  In 
the  year  1842  there  was  an  xncarease  of  crime  and  commxt- 
ments;  in  184ä  there  was  a  tum,  and  a  decrease  b^an, 
and  continned  to  1845,  and  this  in  an  increasing  popnlaticm* 
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With  respect  to  crimes  connected  with  eedition,  discontent, 
and  disaffection  to  the  goyemment,  there  has  been  only  a 
Single  prosecution  for  an  offence  of  tiiüs  natnre  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  year,  becanse  tiie  crime  of  sedition  did  not 
exist.    In  1840-1-2-3— listen  to  this,  and  seriously  consider 
it — ^there  were  1257  persons  committed  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tions  and  riotons  offences.    In  1843-4-5  only  124  persons 
were  admitted  so  charged,  instead  of  1257 ;  while  in  the 
last  year  I  believe  there  was  not  one.    In  1845  there  were 
422  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  less  than  in  1842. 
In  the  last  three  years  there  were  1701  persons  sentenced 
to  transportation  less  than  in  the  three  preceding  years. 
This  has  been  during  a  period  of  comparative  abnndance 
and  low  prices.    Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  inference  that 
employment,  low  prices,  comparative  abnndance,  contribute 
to  the  diminution  of  crime  ?    Have  these  great  social  advan- 
tages  been  purchased  by  any  serions  detriment  to  that  great 
interest  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  onr  concern — the  agricoltural  interest?     Let  ns  take 
the  four  great  articles  in  respect  of  which  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  protection.    Foreign  flax  has  for  many  years 
been  admitted  at  a  very  low  duty  into  this  coimtry.    What 
duty  remained  was  remitted  last  year.    In  1824  the  duty 
on  flax  was  10/.  14«.  ßd.  per  ton.    It  is  now  absolutely  no- 
thing.   What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  price  of  flax  ?    The 
price  of  flne  flax  in  Belfast  market  in  1843  was  65«.  to  70«. ; 
in  1844,  it  was  63«.  to  68«. ;  in  1845,  from  65«.  to  68«. ;  and 
in  January   1846 — the  present  month — the  price  of  flne 
Irish  flax  in  the  Belfast  market  is  from  70«.  to  80«.    There 
was  no  reduction  which  caused  so  much  alarm,  or  was  pro- 
phesied.to  do  so  much  injury,  as  the  removal  of  the  absolute 
Prohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  their 
admission  at  a  very  low  rate.    Now  has  serious  injury  been 
sustained  by  that  reduction?    There  has  been  a  gradual 
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increase  in  the  importation,  and  concurrentlj  with  that  in- 
crease  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  article. 
One  prophecy,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  that  there  would 
be  an  importation  into  this  country  of  3,500,000  pigs,  and 
that  the  price  of  salt  pork  wonld  be  immensely  reduced. 
But  look  at  the  price  of  salt  pork  rising  from  3/.  15«.  lOd.  to 
6/.  12«.  4d. ;  and  I  think  about  4,000  swine  have  been  im- 
ported.  There  was  no  article  last  year  that  caused  so  mnch 
alarm  as  lard.  The  dnty  was  then  taken  off.  In  1840  there 
was  97  cwt.  of  foreign  lard  imported  into  this  country.  In 
1842  the  duty  was  reduced  from  8«.  to  2s.  a  cwt.,  and  there 
were  then  imported  48,312  cwt. ;  in  1844,  76,000  cwt.  were 
imported ;  and  in  1845  the  importation  had  reached  above 
80,000  cwt.  And  what  has  been  the  price  of  domestic  lard 
at  Bel£eiAt  dming  that  period  ?  In  1844  it  was  48«.  a  cwt. ;  in 
1845  it  was  67s. ;  and  in  January  of  the  present  year,  not- 
withstanding  the  increase  caused  by  this  importation,  the 
price  has  risen  from  48«.  in  1844  to  62«.  In  wool  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  imports,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  ofthe  duty:  and  yet  in  December  the  price 
was  higher  than  before  that  reduction  and  importation  took 
place.  I  have  now  shown  that  by  the  removal  of  protection 
domestic  industry  and  the  great  social  interest  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  promoted,  crime  has  diminished,  andmorality 
has  improved.  I  can  bring  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
the  public  health  has  been  improved ;  yet  the  national  trade 
has  been  extending,  our  exports  have  increased,  and  this — ^I 
rejoice  in  it — has  been  effected  not  only  without  serious  in- 
jury  to  those  interests  from  which  protection  has  been  with- 
drawn,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  has  been  concurrent 
with  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  those  articles.' 

After  avowing  that,  considering  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  opinions  with  regard  to  this  question,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  present 
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oon^Wf  he  went  into  a  detailed  aocoont  of  the  oonsider- 
«tions  that  had  induced  liiza  and  ins  oolleagaes  to  teaaäeir 
Üiflir  reeignatioiQ,  and  diowed  how,  owing  to  tiie  inafaiHty 
cihoßpd  Jolm  RuBBell  to  foim  a  govemment,  thej  liad  been 
ooQBtrained,  hj  the  force  of  circumstanceSy  to  propose  the 
aboHtion  ofthat  proteBtion  which  tiiey  bad  tafcea  office  to 
naaintaizi.  After  reading  varioos  commimicationB,  showing 
the  ext^it  to  which  the  potato  diseiffie  prevailed,  and  the 
n&oematy  of  providing  at  once  agamst  the  immixient  and  im- 
pendmg  danger  offiuniiie»  Sir  B.  Peel  aat  down.  Then  Lord 
J,  Buflsell  roee  and  gaye  a  iuU  explanation  of  the  connse 
he  had  adopted  doring  the  late  zninirtenal  criris,  and  of  the 
canae  of  his  failure  to  £cxm  a  nunistrj,  Ee  was  foDowed  by 
Mr«  Disraeli,  the  fittest  man  in  the  hoose  to  give  ntterance 
to  the  feelingB  of  rage  and  indignation  that  were  boiiing  in 
tiae  hearts  ofthat  large  party  whidb  still  dnng  to  protec- 
tion, and  vrho  not  imnatmall  j  conaidered  that  ihej  had  been 
baeely  and  nnworthily  betrajed  by  the  man  whom  they  had 
choeen  to  be  their  datampion«  Hitherto  he  had  bome  a  name 
not  whoUy  nnknown  in  the  walks  of  literatnre.  He  was 
the  -writer  of  novds  remarkafale  ibr  the  wild  exnberanoe  of 
&D£y  they  displayed,  and  for  the  eocentric  character  of  the 
pdiiticid  doctrines  they  aimed  at  incnlcating ;  he  had  ddi- 
vBted  speedbes  eparkling  with  wxt,  and  e^ed  with  trenchant 
fiarcaBm;  yet  np  to  thia  moment  he  had  not  obtamed  any 
commanding  positiom  in  the  honse  and  in  the  conntry.  Btrt 
bis  tirne  was  now  coone.  In  tibe  whoie  of  the  great  body  of 
protectionists,  which,  after  all  ihe  de&ction  it  had  auffered, 
was  fitiU  the  etrongeat  parly  in  the  hooae,  not  one  was  to  be 
firand  wbo  coold  giv«  voiee  iike  Um  to  the  fierce  passion  hy 
which  his  party  was  agitated,  or  infiict  vengeance  on  the 
man  whom  they  regarded  as  their  betrayer.  Thia  he  did 
effeetaaily ;  and  from  that  moment  he  stood  forth  in  tibe 
eyas  of  Parliameni,  aad  of  the  conntry,  as  the  real  Standard- 
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bearer,  about  whom,  not  without  some  repugnance  and  reluct- 
ance,  the  protectionists  rallied,  whoever  might  be  their  nomi- 
nal leader.  At  the  moment  when  the  protectionists  were 
diBheartened  bj  desertion,  disorganised,  helpless  afi  a  flodk 
of  aheep,  bat  still  a  mighty  though  a  scattered  host  if  pro- 
perlj  rallied,  Mr.  Disraeli  stepped  forward,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed  the  honse : 

Mr.  Diaradi :  ^  I  should  have  abstained  from  obtniding 
myself  on  the  house  at  the  present  moment,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pecoliar  tone  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  think 
that  tone  ought  not  to  pass  tmnoticed.  At  the  same  tune  I 
do  not  want  to  conoeal  my  opinions  on  the  general  snbject. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  converts.  I  am  perhaps  a  member  of  a 
ÜEtUen  party.  To  the  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  in 
this  house  in  favonr  of  protection  I  still  adhere.  They  sent 
me  to  this  house ;  and  if  I  had  relinquished  them,  I  should 
have  relinquished  my  seat  also.  I  must  say  that  the  tone 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  hardly  fair  towards  the  house, 
irhile  he  stops  discussion  upon  a  subject  on  which  he  himself 
has  entered  with  a  fervency  unusual  to  him.  Sir,  I  admire 
a  minister  who  says  that  he  holds  power  to  give  effect  to 
his  own  convictions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  has  arrived  at  a  oonscientious  conclusion  on  this 
great  subject  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  it  is  not  so 
much  by  force  of  argument  as  by  the  cogency  of  Observation 
that  he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion«  But,  sir,  surely  the 
Observation  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  Imlb  made  might 
have  been  made  when  he  filled  a  post  scarcely  less  consider- 
aUe  tiian  that  which  he  now  occupies.  What,  sir,  are  we  to 
think  of  the  eminent  statesman,  who,  having  served  under 
four  sovereigns,  who  having  been  called  to  steer  the  ship  on 
so  many  occasions  and  under  such  perilous  circumstances, 
has  only  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  found  it  neces- 
sary  entirely  to  change  his  convictions  on  that  important  topic 
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which  must  have  presented  itself  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  Century  to  his  consideration  ?  Sir,  I  muet  say  that 
euch  a  minifiter  may  be  conscientious,  but  he  is  unfortunate. 
I  must  say  also  that  he  ought  to  be  the  last  man  in  the 
World  to  tum  round  and  upbraid  his  party  in  a  tone  of 
menace.  Sir,  there  is  a  difEicidty  in  finding  a  parallel  to  the 
Position  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  any  part  of  history. 
The  only  parallel  I  can  find  is  an  incident  in  the  late  war  in 
the  Levant,  which  was  terminated  by  the  policy  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite.  I  remember  when  that  great  struggle  was 
taking  place,  when  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire  was 
at  stake,  the  late  sultan,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  fertile 
in  resources,  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  immense  fleet  to 
maintain  his  empire.  Accordingly  a  vast  armament  was  col- 
lected.  It  consisted  of  many  of  the  finest  ships  ever  built. 
The  crews  were  picked  men,  the  officers  were  the  ablest  that 
could  be  found,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  rewarded 
before  they  fought.  There  never  was  an  armament  which 
left  the  Dardanelles  similarly  appointed  since  the  days  of 
Solyman  the  Great.  The  sultan  personally  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  fleet ;  all  the  muftis  prayed  for  the  suo- 
cess  of  the  expedition,  as  all  the  muftis  here  prayed  for  the 
success  of  the  last  general  election.  Away  went  the  fleefc ; 
but  what  was  the  constemation  of  the  sultan  when  the 
lord  high  admiral  steered  at  once  for  the  enemy's  portI 
Now,  sir,  the  lord  high  admiral  on  that  occasion  was  very 
much  misrepresented.  He  too  was  called  a  traitor;  and 
he  too  vindicated  himself.  "  True  it  is,"  said  he,  "  I  did 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  this  yaliant  armada ;  true  it 
is  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me ;  true  it  is  that  all  the 
muftis  in  the  empire  offered  up  prayers  for  my  success. 
But  I  have  an  objection  to  war ;  I  see  no  use  in  prolonging 
the  struggle ;  and  the  only  reason  I  had  for  accepting  the 
command  was  that  I  might  terminate  the  contest  by  betray- 
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ing  my  master."  It  is  all  very  weU  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  to  come  forward  to  this  table  and  say,  *'  I  am  think- 
ing  of  posterity;  although,  certainly,  I  am  doing  on  this 
ßide  of  the  table  the  contrary  to  that  which  I  counselled 
when  I  stood  upon  the  other ;  but  my  sentiment«  are  mag- 
nanimons,  my  aim  is  heroic,  and  appealing  to  posterity,  I 
csare  neither  for  your  cheers  nor  for  your  taunts."  But  we 
must  ask  ourselves  what  were  the  means,  what  the  ma- 
chinery,  by  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  acquired  his 
Position,  how  he  obtained  power  to  tum  round  on  his  sup- 
porters,  and  treat  them  with  contempt  and  disdaint  Well 
do  we  remember,  perhaps  not  without  a  blush,  the  efforts  we 
made  to  raise  him  to  the  bench  on  which  he  now  sits.  Who 
does  not  remember  "  the  sacred  cause  of  protection,"  for 
which  sovereigns  were  thwarted,  Parliament  dissolved,  and 
a  nation  taken  in!  Delightful,  indeed,  to  have  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  entering  into  all  his  confidential  details, 
when,  to  use  his  courtly  language,  he  "called"  upon  his 
sovereign.  Would  his  sovereign  have  called  on  him,  if^  in 
1841,  he  had  not  placed  himsel^  as  he  said,  at  the  head  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  take  this  high-äying  course,  but  I  think 
myself — ^I  say  it  with  great  respect  for  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  house  and  the  other ;  I  say  it  without  any  wish 
to  achieve  a  party  triumph ;  for  I  believe  I  belong  to  a  party 
which  can  triumph  no  more — ^for  we  have  nothing  left  on 
our  side  except  the  constituencies  which  we  have  not  be- 
trayed ; — ^but  I  do  say  that  my  conception  of  a  great  states- 
man  is  of  one  who  represents  a  great  idea ;  an  idea  which 
may  lead  him  to  power;  an  idea  with  which  he  may  identify 
himself ;  an  idea  which  he  may  develop ;  an  idea  which  he 
may  and  can  impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  na- 
tion :  that,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  what  makes  a  man  a  great 
statesman.    I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  a  manufactiurer  or 
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a  manufiEicturer's  son.  That  is  a  grand,  that  is  indeed  an 
heroic  position.  But  I  care  not  -wfaat  may  be  ihe  poeition 
of  a  man  wko  never  originates  an  idea — a  watdier  of  ihe 
atmosphere—a  man  who,  as  he  saye,  takes  bis  obeervaticme, 
aad  ^en  he  finds  the  Tnnd  in  a  certain  qaarter,  trims  his 
sails  to  fiuit  it.  Such  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  stateeman, 
bat  he  is  no  more  a  great  minister  than  a  man  who  gets 
np  behind  a  carnage  is  a  great  whip.' 

This  specimen  is  sufficient.  In  this  strain  he  went  on 
at  great  length,  giving  vent  to  the  bittemess  which  ranUed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  protectionists  against  tfaeir  late  leader; 
oieering  at  his  *  mouldy  potatoes ;'  reminding  him  of  tho 
crj  of  'Register,  register,  registerr  with  which  he  had 
pKed  the  conservatiTe  party;  describing  him  as  'making 
protectionist  speeches,  a  great  orator  before  a  green  table 
beating  a  red  box/  All  this,  and  much  more  than  this, 
amidst  the  loud  and  ringing  cheers  in  which  the  protec- 
tionists gave  ntterance  to  their  Indignation  and  disappoint- 
ment.  After  some  smaller  ezplosions  of  rage  from  a  few 
other  protectionists,  the  address  was  qoietly  agreed  to,  and 
the  house  adjoumed. 

On  the  27th  of  Jannary,  in  aooordance  with  notioe  pre- 
vionsly  given,  the  prime  minister  came  forward  to  explain 
his  financial  plan  for  the  year,  which,  as  was  already 
known,  was  to  inclade  those  alterations  that  he  proposed 
to  make  in  ihe  duties  on  com,  as  well  as  a  measute  for  their 
nltimate  end  not  very  distant  repeal.  Never  perhaps,  ex- 
cept  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
had  so  anxious  a  curiosity  been  exhibited  to  leam  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  diange.  The 
appniaches  to  the  honse  were  liuronged;  the  house  itself 
crowded  with  membere,  and  strangers  who  had  been  for- 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  places.  In  the  seats  allotted  to 
peers  were  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  After 
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explaining  Bome  rednctions  which  he  proposed  to  make  in 
tfafi  duties  on  Bussian  tallow  and  on  Freoch  and  Gene^an 
brandy  and  fingar,  ho  came  to  that  part  of  his  phins  which 
hiB  anditors  were  buming  with  impatience  to  hear«  He 
aanounced  bis  Intention  to  abandon  the  sliding  scale  en- 
tixelj ;  to  impoae  a  fixed  duty  of  ten  Shillings  the  quajrter 
on  com;  when  the  price  of  it  waa  fortj-eight  shillingB  par 
quarter  to  reduce  that  duty  bjr  one  Shilling  for  every  Shilling 
of  rise  in  price  tili  it  reached  fifty-three  Shillings  a  quarter, 
when  the  duty  should  be  fbor  Shillings.  This  was  to  cön- 
tinue  for  three  years»  at  the  expimtion  of  which  period  the 
duty  was  to  be  finally  aholished.  In  order  to  compensate 
the  agricultturists  for  the  inunediate  loss  that  these  changes 
wonld  oocasion  to  them,  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  lighten  some 
of  the  burdens  with  whioh  they  were  at  present  loaded«  This 
plan  was  not  likeiy  to  satisfy  the  leagne, — ^indeed  it  could 
haxdly  have  satisfied  Sir  Robert  himself ;  bat  he  probably 
&lt  that  while  he  was  bound  by  his  oonvictions  to  carry  oat 
ihe  prindples  of  free  trade,  he  was  also  bonnd  to  maintain 
the  revenue,  and  to  nse  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
most  iavourable  terms  possiUe  for  the  agricnltiiral  interest, 
which  had  bronght  him  into  power  with  expectations  which 
he  now  feit  himself  oompelled  to  diMtppoint. 

He  entered  on  this  part  of  his  speedi  by  announcingthat 
he  intended  to  j^opose  the  gradual  remoTal  of  protective 
dutiies  not  only  on  agricultoi'e,  bat  also  on  manufactares,  and 
on  eweiy  description  of  prodoce ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  those  engaged  in  the  mannfacture  of  linen, 
wooUen,  and  cotton  fabrics  to  set  an  example  of  dieerful 
reHnqnishment  of  the  protection  they  at  present  enjoyed. 
We  will  not  weary  onr  readers  witix  the  details  of  the  reduc^ 
tkos  which  the  minister  proposed  to  make.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  principle  of  free  trade  was  applied  to  ahnest 
every  spedes  of  pioduoe  and  mannfacture,  so  &r  as  theneoes- 
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ßity  of  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
avoiding  the  hardships  that  might  arise  from  a  too  sudden 
Avithdrawal  of  protection  in  certain  oases,  would  allow.  The 
differential  duties  on  sugar,  bj  which  it  was  designed  that 
the  owners  of  firee-grownsugars  shonldbe  *protected'  against 
the  producers  of  slave-grown  BUgars,  were  to  be  diminiehed, 
bnt  not  abolished.  In  approaching  the  question  of  agricul- 
tural  protection,  Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  the  honse  of  the  ne- 
cessity  of  maintaining  the  revenne,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  the  govemment  had  foiind  it  necessary  to  propose  to 
the  house  considerable  angmentations  of  oiir  land  and  sea 
forces.  He  announced  that  the  govemment  proposed  to  re- 
move  at  once  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  cattle.  He 
urged  the  agriculturists  to  Rubmit  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  that  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  with  the  same 
cheerfulness  that  he  had  asked  the  manufacturers  to  display. 
He  announced  to  them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  an 
immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  but  that  there  should  be 
a  continuance  of  that  protection  tili  the  year  1849,  when  it 
was  to  be  altogether  withdrawn.  But  in  the  mean  time  he 
deemed  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  proper  precautions 
should  be  taken  against  the  contingencies  that  might  arise 
out  of  the  present  scarcity  of  food.  He  proposed  to  provide 
against  these  dangers  as  far  as  possible  by  an  immediate  re- 
duction  of  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  grain ; — that  grain  im- 
ported  from  any  of  the  British  colonies  should  be  admitted 
on  a  merely  nominal  duty; — ^that  the  duties  onthe  export  of 
meal  from  the  colonies  should  be  taken  off,  as  well  as  that 
on  maize  brought  in  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  provisions  for  the  removfiJ  of  protection  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  other  measures  intended  to  compensate  the 
agriculturist  for  the  injury  which  the  loss  of  it  would  infiict 
on  him.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  highway  rate,  which  had  been  so  much  insisted  on  as 
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being  one  of  those  peculiar  burdens  on  agricalture  that  gave 
the  agriculturists  a  right  to  demand  that  it  shoiild  be  coun- 
tervailed  by  a  peculiar  protection.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  render  compulsory  an  act,  now  only  permissive,  which 
empowered  parishes  to  combine  for  the  more  effectual  and 
economical  management  of  their  highwajs.  In  the  next 
place  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  relieve  the  land  from  a  great 
bürden,  and  the  labourer  from  a  cniel  injnstice,  hj  improving 
the  law  of  settlement,  which  np  to  that  time  allowed  a  man 
to  spend  his  best  jears  in  a  manufacturing  district,  and  then 
to  be  sent  back  in  sickness  and  old  age  to  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
had  derived  no  benefit  firom  his  labour.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed that  a  residence  of  five  years  in  anj  place  should  con- 
fer  a  right  of  settlement  in  that  place  on  the  man  who  so 
resided,  and  that  neither  he,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  nor  his  widow,  should  be 
in  any  way  chargeable  on  the  parish  firom  which  he  came. 
In  addition  to  this  boon,  provision  was  made  for  theadvance 
of  public  money  for  the  improvement  of  land,  imder  certain 
restrictions.  It  was  likewise  proposed  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
secutions  and  the  expense  of  supporting  prisoners  should 
be  transferred  firom  the  coimtj  rate  to  the  treasury.  These 
demands  were  to  be  met  by  an  annual  grant,  in  order  that 
the  expenditure  thus  incurred  might  be  brought  more  di- 
rectly under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  abuses  connected  with  its  administration  cor- 
rected.  Provision  was  likewise  made  for  the  appointment 
of  school-masters,  school-mistresses,  and  auditors,  with  sa- 
laries  paid  by  the  treasury.  Arrangements  were  also  to  be 
made  for  medical  attendance  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  agriculturists.  Having  explained  at 
greät  length  the  main  feattures  of  the  plan  which,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  determined  to  bring 
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forwardy  the  prime  mmister  Trent  on  to  make  the  followittg 
obsery^atioiiB  on  the  qnestion  of  reciprocit  j,  whicb  at  that 
time,  as  before  and  since,  \ras  etrongly  insisted  on  hf  the 
protectioniBts  ae  a  condition  which  should  be  exacted  from 
foreigners  before  we  consented  to  admit  their  prodnce. 

'  I  fairlj  avow  to  jou  that,  in  making  this  great  redno- 
tion  on  the  Import  of  artides  the  prodnce  and  mannfactnre 
of  foreign  countries,  I  have  no  guarantee  to  give  jon  that 
otherconntrieswillimmediatetyfollowonrexample.  Wearied 
with  onr  long  and  nnarailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satis&o- 
tory  commerdal  treaties  with  other  nations,  we  have  resolred 
at  length  to  consult  onr  own  interests,  and  not  to  pnniBh 
those  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us  in  continning 
their  high  duties  npon  the  importation  of  onr  producta  and 
mannfactnre.  We  have  had  no  communication  with  any 
foreign  govemment  npon  the  snbject  of  these  reductions. 
We  cannot  promise  that  France  will  immediately  make  a 
corresponding  rednction  in  her  tariff.  We  cannot  promise 
that  Rnssia  will  prove  her  gratitnde  to  ns  for  onr  rednction 
of  dnty  on  her  tallow  by  any  diminntion  of  her  dnties.  Ton 
may  therefore  ask,  why  this  Buperflnons  liberality,  that  yon 
are  going  to  do  away  with  all  these  dnties,  and  yet  yon 
expect  nothing  in  retnrn?  I  may  perhaps  be  told,  and 
tmly,  that  many  foreign  conntries  which  have  benefited  by 
onr  relaxations  have  actnally  applied  to  the  importation  of 
British  goods  higher  rates  of  dnties  than  formerly.  I  give 
yon  the  benefit  of  that  argnment,  and  I  rely  npon  that  fact 
as  a  conclnsive  proof  of  the  policy  of  the  course  we  are  pur- 
sning.  It  is  a  fact  that  other  conntries  have  not  foUowed 
onr  example,  and  have  in  some  cases  levied  higher  dnties 
on  onr  goods.  Bnt  what  has  been  the  resnlt  npon  the 
amonnt  of  yonr  export  trade?  It  has  greatly  increased. 
Now  why  is  that  sot  Partly  becanse  of  yonr  acting  with- 
ont  wishing  to  avail  yoorself  of  their  assistance,  partly  b^ 
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cauae  of  the  aimiggler,  not  engaged  hj  yon,  in  so  many  ccm- 
tinental  ooimtriefl,  whom  the  strict  regnlations  and  the  triple 
dnties,  which  are  to  prevent  anj  ingress  of  foreign  gooda» 
have  raised  np;  and  parily^  perhaps,  becanse  those  verj 
precautione  against  the  ingres«  of  yotur  commodities  are  a 
bixrdent  and  the  tazation  increaaing  the  cost  of  production, 
bare  disqnalified  the  foreigner  from  competing  with  yon. 
But  yonr  exporta — wkaisvet  be  the  tariff  of  other  conntries^ 
or  how erer  apparent  the  ingratitnde  with  which  they  have 
treated  you — ^yonr  export  trade  hae  been  constantly  increaa- 
ing.  By  the  remission  of  yonr  dnties  npon  the  raw  ma- 
terial,  by  inciting  yonr  aldll  and  indnstry,  by  competition 
with  foreign  goods,  yon  have  defiedyonr  competitors  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  you  have  even  been  enabled  to  exdude 
them.  Notwithstanding  theu*  hoetile  tariffs,  the  declared 
value  of  British  exports  has  increased  above  lO^OOO^OOOJL 
dnring  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  relaxation  of 
dnties  on  yonr  part.  I  say,  therefore,  to  you  that  these  hos- 
tile  tarifis,  so  far  firom  being  an  objection  to  continning  your 
policy,  are  an  argunient  in  its  &vour.  When  yonr  exam- 
ple  could  be  quoted  in  &vour  of  restriction,  it  was  qnoted 
largely;  when  yonr  example  can  be  qnoted  in  favonr  of 
relaxation,  as  condncive  to  yonr  interests,  it  may  perhaps 
excite  at  first  in  foreign  govemments  or  foreign  boards  of 
trade  bnt  little  interest  or  feeling ;  bnt  the  sense  of  the 
people,  of  the  great  body  of  consnmers^  will  prevail ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  desire  of  govemments  and  boards  of  trade  to 
raise  revenue  by  restrictive  dnties,  reason  and  common  sense 
will  induce  relaxation  of  high  dnties.  Onr  last  accounts 
firom  the  United  States  grre  indications  of  the  decline  of  a 
hostüe  spirit  in  this  respeot.  In  Naples  liberal  views  are  b^ 
ginning  to  prevail.  In  Norway  exertions  to  obtain  a  relax* 
ation  of  daties  are  increasing.  In  Sweden  and  many  othar 
countries  there  is  a  disposition  to  follow  the  same  conrse. 
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Austria,  too,  showB  some  disposition  at  least  not  to  foUow 
other  coTintries  in  their  restrictive  policy.  Hanover  has  also 
taken  her  own  course ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  the  early 
arrival  of  the  period  when  yonr  example  will  teil  upon  the 
conduct  of  other  coimtries,  and  when  they  shall  quote  onr 
relaxations  as  a  lesson  to  their  govemments  in  commercial 
affairs.  I  trust  that  this  improved  intercottrse  with  foreign 
conntries  will  constitute  a  new  bond  of  peace,  and  that  the 
lovers  of  peace  between  nations  will  derive  material  strength 
from  the  example  which  I  have  advised,  by  remitting  the 
impediments  to  commercial  intercottrse.' 

A  long  and  desultory  discussion — ^it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  debate — took  place  on  the  proposal  placed  before  the  house, 
and  continued  tili  midnight,  when  it  was  arranged  that  the 
committee  should  sit  again  on  the  9th  of  Febniary,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  question  placed  before  the  house  by 
the  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  wonld  then  be 
fally  debated.  Accordingly,  after  a  mistake  had  been  cor- 
rected  that  had  been  made  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Lord  J.  Bussell  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  alteration 
in  the  com  duties  would  come  into  Operation,  the  question 
was  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair.  Mr.Miles, 
in  accordance  with  notice  previously  given,  proposed  that 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  day 
six  months,  thus  fairly  engaging  the  conflict  between  the 
protectionists  and  the  free-traders. 

The  issue  which  the  amendment  raised  was  unfortunate 
and  ill-chosen.  It  was  in  effect  to  say  that  the  house  would 
not  comply  with  those  recommendations  of  the  queen's 
Speech,  which  in  the  address  it  had  promised  to  carry  out, 
and  that  it  would  refuse  so  much  as  even  to  entertain,  not 
only  the  proposal  for  the  alteration  of  the  com-laws,  but  the 
proposal  for  making  such  farther  relaxations  and  reductions 
of  duties  as  those  which  by  general  consent  had  proved  to 
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be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  country.  How- 
ever,  for  twelve  long  nights  was  the  debate  carried  on.  At 
length,  on  the  27th  of  Februcuy,  the  divißion  took  place, 
and  ministers  triumphed  over  their  opponents  by  a  majoritj 
of  ninety-seven.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  accoiint 
of  thifl  monßter  debate,  the  merits  of  which  were  by  no 
means  eqnal  to  üb  duration ;  for  it  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
attacks  on  and  apologies  for  the  conduct  of  the  govem- 
ment;  a  very  small  portion  indeed  ofitbeing  devoted  to 
the  narrow  issue  which  the  amendment  raised. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  ministerial  plan  had  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  free-trade  attack.  Mr.  Yilliers  proposed  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dispense  with  the 
ihree  years'  interval  between  the  condemnation  of  the  com- 
lawB  and  their  final  repeaL  In  the  previous  discussion  the 
government  had  been  enabled  to  defend  the  protectionists 
through  the  assistance  they  had  received  from  the  £ree- 
traders,  and  now  they  had  to  fight  the  free-traders  with  the 
assistance  of  the  protectionists.  Mr.  YiUiers  had  very  streng 
reasons  to  nrge  in  favonr  of  his  motion.  It  was  known  that 
as  early  as  the  Ist  of  November  1845,  in  view  of  the  distress 
then  impendkg  over  this  country.  and  BtiU  more  threai^ 
eningly  over  Ireland,  the  premier  himself  had  proposed  a 
temporary  snspension  of  the  com-laws,  which  on  his  own 
admission  wonld  have  been  a  Virtual  abolition  of  them. 
He  could  not  deny  that  since  he  brought  forward  that 
proposal,  the  distress  which  prompted  him  to  make  it  had 
not  abated,  nor  had  the  prospects  of  the  coimtry  at  all  im- 
proved.  Why,  then,  should  he  resist  an  amendment  so  much 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views  and  opinions  ?  The  pro- 
tectionists themselves  had  over  and  over  again  said  that 
they  preferred  immediate  repeal,  which  would  let  them 
know  the  worst,  to  the  state  of  suspenso  and  uncertainty  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  kept.    On  the  other  band,  the 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  hftd  distinctly  e55)re8Bed  bis  opinioti 
in  favour  of  immediate  repeal.    Delay  wonld  aggravate  in- 
stead  of  removing  the  difficultiefl  of  the  proposed  change; 
for  delay  would  keep  tip  amöng  the  agriculturists  a  hope 
that  protection  might  after  all  be  retained,  and  thns  preVent 
them  from  making  the  preparations  for  meeting  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  repeal  wonld  place  them  nntil  that 
repeal  actually  came  into  Operation.    For  the  sake  of  the 
people  immediate  repeal  was  greatly  and  manifestly  desilv 
able.    There  had  been  a  deficient  harvest  in  most  countries, 
and  there  was  therefore  almost  everywhere  a  disposition 
to  import  rather  than  to  export.    Already  had  com  des- 
tined  for  this  country  been  tumed  from  that  destination 
to  Antwerp,  and  fonnd  a  ready  market  there.    It  was  qnite 
possible  that  there  might  be  a  series  of  deficient  harvests 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  in  which  case  the  duty  of 
fotu:  Shillings,  which  it  was  proposed  to  continue,  might  pre- 
vent  a  great  quantity  of  com  needed  for  the  relief  of  this 
conntry  from  being  imported.      Lastly,  he  referred  to  a 
solemn  pledge,  by  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  league  had  boimd  themselves  to  dissolve  that  body 
the  moment  that  the  abolition  of  the  com^aws  was  secured» 
bat  to  keep  it  in  activity  nntil  success  had  finally  crowned 
their  efforts.    He  therefore  sirongly  urged  the  desirableness 
of  totally  repealing  the  com-laws  at  once,  and  thus  pntting 
an  end  to  the  ezistence  of  a  body  so  formidable  as  the 
league,  which,  thongh  established  for  the  attainmentof  great 
and  beneficial  ends,  was  nevertheless  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  State.    On  this  question  Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Wakley,  and  several  other  free-traders,  declared  tiiat^ 
ihough  they  would  have  preferred  total  and  immediate  re» 
peal,  they  nevertheless  thougfat  it  their  duty  to  give  their 
Support  to  the  govemm^it ;  which^  after  a  debate  extending 
over  two  nights,  trinmphed  on  division  by  a  majority  of  187. 
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The  "whole  interest  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  throngh^ 
ont  this  Session  was  concentrated  on  this  great  qnestion  so 
completely,  that  it  was  difficnlt  to  obtain  due  attention  to 
qnestions  of  great  but  less  pressing  importance.    The  poKcy 
of  obstmctiony  which  had  heen  caitied  to  such  lengths  in 
the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,' was  resorted  to  in  Opposition 
to  the  measure  now  before  the  honse,  and  every  artifice  of 
delay  was  employed  by  the  möre  violent  opponents  of  flree 
trade.    Sir  Robert  now  snflfered  a  not  nndeserved  retribu- 
tion  for  the  enconragement  he  had  given  to  the  factious  and 
vexations  Opposition  offered  to  the  Reform  Bill,  when  that 
measure  was  imder  discussion.    Bat  while  thns  snffering  the 
ptmishment  due  to  past  political  errors,  he  nobly  redeemed 
them  by  the  patience  he  exhibited  in  carrying  through  this 
measure,  and  the  wonderftd  command  of  temper  and  ootö> 
tesy  he  displayed  under  the  most  galling  provocations.     He 
so  frankly  and  cheerfuUy  admitted  his  oWn errors;  he shöWed 
such  a  mastery  of  every  principle  and  every  detail  of  the 
measure  under  discussion ;  he  displayed  so  stron^  a  desire 
to  put  the  best  posrible  conBixuction  on  the  motives  of  bis 
adversaries ;  he  was  so  anxious  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
givingthe  honour  ofthe  great  reform  he  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due — and  especially 
to  Mr.  Cobden;  he  manifested  such  evident  indifference  to 
power  and  office;  that  his  change  of  opinion  served  to  raise 
him  immeasurably  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid  and  unprejudiced 
men  throughout  the  country,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    At  length  the  measure  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  98  votes.    In  this  final  division, 
among  320  members  by  whom  the  bill  was  supported,  106 
were  Conservatives,  who  still  continued  to  foUo w  Sir  R.  Peel ; 
223  were  Whigs  or  Radicals ;  222  Conservatives  and  six  in- 
dependent  members  voted  against  the  biH. 

The  bill  was  then  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.    It 
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was  certain  to  meet  with  a  strong  Opposition  in  an  assembly 
which  probably  did  not  nnmber  among  its  members  more 
than  five  or  six  really  convinced  free-traders.  No  fewer  than 
fifty-three  lords  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
Lords  Stanley  and  Askbnrton  led  the  Opposition  to  the  bill ; 
Lords  Brougham,  Grey,  Clarendon,  and  Lansdowne  were 
foremost  among  its  snpporters ;  bnt  the  immense  influence 
which  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  enjoyed  in  the  honse,  and  the 
eamest  support  he  gave  to  the  bill,  were  the  indncements 
which  weighed  with  the  greater  nnmber  of  their  lordships 
in  either  giving  it  their  rote,  or  abstaining  from  opposing 
it.  He  gronnded  the  snpport  he  gave  to  it  on  the  duty  and 
gratitnde  he  owed  to  the  crown ;  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  measure  in  the  Queen's  speech;  on  the  impolicy  of  pnfr- 
ting  the  Honse  of  Lords  in  Opposition  to  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  legislature;  on  the  danger  of  forcing  a  dis- 
solution  of  parliament  at  the  present  moment  and  imder 
existing  circumstances.  Lito  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself  he 
did  not  enter.  Probably  he  regarded  it  as  an  inevitable 
evil,  and  as  such  accepted  it  with  reluctance.  He  and  the 
lords  with  him  had  leamt  a  lesson  from  the  Beform  Bill  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  forget  or  disregard.  The  prudent 
connsels  he  gave  were  foUowed ;  and  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  which  practically  settled  the  question,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  47. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  government  included,  as 
we  have  seen,  many  farther  reductions  of  customs  duties. 
To  some  of  these  strong  Opposition  was  offered,  and  espe- 
cially  to  the  lowering  of  the  dnties  on  hops  and  timber ;  bnt 
the  government  sncceeded  in  oarrying  all  its  proposals. 

The  increasing  distress  of  freland  was  attended  by  an  in- 
crease  of  those  crimes  of  violence  with  which  almost  every 
page  in  the  history  of  that  country  is  more  or  less  stained. 
The  nnmber  of  these  offences  in  1844  was  1495;  in  1845  it  had 
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risen  to  3642,  and  was  still  increasing.  In  five  counties  espe^ 
cially,  Tipperaiy,  Cläre,  Boscommon,  Limerick,  and  Leitrim, 
all  personal  security  had  disappeared.  Under  such  circum- 
stances  it  seemed  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  government 
to  ask  Parliament  for  additional  repressive  powers.  A  bill 
for  this  object  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  there  without  difficulty.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
it  encountered  a  strenuous  Opposition.  Even  the  first  read- 
ing,  which  by  ordinary  courtesy  and  almost  invariable  cos- 
tom  is  accorded  as  a  matter  of  course  to  all  bills  Coming 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  was  contested,  and  the 
motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  resisted  in  a  manner 
that  augured  badly  for  its  final  success.  However,  the  first 
reading  was  oarried  by  a  majority  of  49  votes,  the  pro- 
tectionists,  faithfol  in  this  respect  to  their  party  traditions, 
Yoting  and  speaking  with  the  government.  A  long  interval 
was  allowed  to  elapse  before  anything  £Bui;her  was  done  in 
the  matter,  and  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  not 
brought  forward  tili  the  9th  of  June.  Lord  G.  Bentinck, 
speaking  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  the  protectionist  pariy, 
of  which,  if  not  the  leader,  he  was  on  this  and  on  many 
other  occasions  the  mouthpiece,  declared  that  he  was  an 
advocate  for  protection  to  the  British  {armer,  but  not  to  the 
Irish  murderer;  and  therefore  that,  though  he  regarded  the 
measure  as  unconstitutional  in  many  of  its  provisions,  he 
would  have  supported  it  if  he  had  not  considered  himself  as 
released  firom  all  Obligation  to  do  so  by  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters  themselves,  whom  he  bitterly'  reproached  for  having 
allowed  a  measure  which  they  professed  to  regard  as  highly 
necessary,  and  which,  he  said,  could  be  justified  only  on  the 
groimd  of  its  imperious  necessity,  to  be  delayed  for  weeks 
and  months  together.  He  pronounced  that  it  was  a  mockery 
and  an  insult  both  to  England  and  Ireland  for  ministers  to 
brandish  before  their  eyes  a  measure  never  intended  to  be 
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cairied ;  and  that,  feeling  it  to  be  a  mockery  and  aa  insnlt, 
he  would  oppose  it  to  the  uttermoat,  and  do  his  best  to 
kick  it  and  the  ministry  out  together.  He  then  launched 
&rth  i^to  a  vehement  invective  against  Sir  B.  Peel,  de- 
ixounced  the  '  forty  paid  janisariesy  and  the  seventy  other 
SQiembers,  who,  in  snpporting  him,  blazoned  forth  their  own 
shaime.'  He  reproached  the  premier  with  having  sepacated 
bimself  in  1827  &om  the  govenunent  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  support  a  minister  who  supported 
Catholic  emaneipation«  tbough  two  years  before  he  had 
declared  to  Lord  Liverpool  (as  he  had  since  confessed  in 
Parliament),  that  the  concession  conld  not  safely  be  resisted 
mach  longer,  '  It  is  time  now/  exclaimed  Lord  George — 
*  it  is  time  that  atonement  should  be  made  to  the  betrayed 
honour  of  Parliament  and  the  betrayed  constituendea  of 
the  empire.  It  is  time  that  Emrope  and  the  world  shonld 
know  that  treachery  haa  been  committed  by  the  ministers 
in  power,  but  that  they  do  not  represent  the  honour  of 
England.  The  agricultnral  interest  may  be  betrayed  and 
ruined ;  but  let  not  the  world  think  that  England  is  a  par- 
taker  in  the  guilt  ofthose  who  now  sit  on  the  treaaury 
benches.  The  time  has  now  come  when  they  who  love  the 
treason  that  has  recently  been  committed,  though  they  hate 
the  traitor,  should  join  with  those  who  sit  on  the  protection* 
i^t  benches  in  showing  that  they  do  not  approve  the  reqent 
conduct  of  the  ministers.' 

This  phiJippiCy  which  so  füthfully  r^flected  the  paasions 
by  which  at  the  momeut  the  protectionists  were  agitated, 
produced  a  profound  impressioa  on  the  house.  They  who 
viewed  the  conduct  of  Sir  R,  Peel  in  its  true  light  were 
iodignant  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  injustioe  of  the 
attacks  made  on  him.  The  protectionists,  on  ihe  other 
haad^  who  considered  that  they  had  beea  betrayed  by  one 
in  whQm  they  had  put  fidl  confidence,  applauded  to  the 
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echo.  Mr.  Sidnej  Herbert  replied  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
ment  to  the  invectives  of  the  ohampion  of  the  protectionists« 
He  charged  Lord  George  himself  with  being  responsible  for 
the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  carryiug  forward  the  bill. 
He  reminded  the  houae  that  the  noble  lord  had  firmly 
declared,  that  if  the  house  delayed  for  a  single  day  to  press 
that  bill  forward,  the  Uood  of  every  mau  that  was  murdered 
in  Xreland  would  be  on  the  heads  of  ministers  and  of  thosQ 
urho  supported  them ;  ajid  he  q^sked,  *  Oq  whose  head  will 
it  be  Bow  V  Lord  J«  BusseU  azmounced  and  jiifitified  hk 
intention  to  vote  against  the  second  reading.  Sir  B.  Inglis, 
oa  the  other  hand,  and  Mr.  Spooner,  with  that  cahn  and 
high-principled  con3iBtency  and  absence  of  party  spirit  whidi 
dis^tinguifihed  their  legislative  career,  declared,  that  though 
members  of  the  party  on  behalf  of  which  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  had  spoken,  they  should  vote  in  favour  of  a  bill  which 
they  believed  to  be  imperatively  required  nnder  the  dxcunir 
stances  in  which  Lreland  was  then  placed.  The  chargea  that 
had  been  made  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck  in  the  eaxly  part  of 
the  debate  were  reiterated  and  reixiforced  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
towards  the  dose  of  it,  and  were  ably  answered  by  Sir  B. 
Peel.  A  few  calm  words  from  Mr.  Cobden»  announcing  that 
hie  wonld  vote  with  the  protectionistSy  but  that  he  entirely 
disapproved  of,  and  separated  himself  from,  all  participation 
in  the  charges  they  made  against  Sir  B.  Peel,  closed  the 
debate  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  June.  On  the  division 
the  numbers  were, 

For  the  8eoond  readihg 219 

Against 292 

Majority  against  the  govemment        .        .      73 

Thus,  five  years  after  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
which  m  1841  had  overtinrown  the  Whig  govemment  and 
Inroaght  Sir  B*  Peel  xi^to  power»  another  vote  was  given 
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•which  necessarily  involved  the  overthrow  of  hia  govem- 
ment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  miist  have  been 
rejoiced  to  be  released  from  the  Situation  he  occupied.  The 
labours  he  had  imdergone,  the  bitter  reproaches  -with  which 
he  had  been  loaded  by  his  former  supporters,  had  told  on 
his  Constitution.  £Ks  eye  had  lost  its  brightness,  and  his 
Step  its  accustomed  firmness ;  a  ring  of  melancholy  was 
distinguishable  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  He  was  weary 
of  the  strife ;  his  feeling  of  personal  dignity  was  cruelly 
hurt  by  the  invectives  that  were  heaped  on  him.  Of  the 
emoluments  of  office  he  had  always  been  independent  and 
careless.  In  fact,  the  expenditure  that  his  office  caused 
him  probably  exceeded  the  amount  of  his  salary.  He  was 
conscious  too  of  having  rendered  to  his  country  a  great 
Service,  which  no  other  man  perhaps  covld  have  rendered ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  enthusiastic  cheers  with  which  he 
was  greeted  as  he  quitted  the  House  of  Conmions  after  his 
defeat  would  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  his  countrymen  in  eveiy  part  ofthe  empire.  Above 
all,  he  was  a  man  whose  tastes  and  character  led  him  to 
find  his  Chief  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  an  event  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  these  pri- 
vate and  domestic  joys,  of  which  the  all-engrossing  duties 
of  his  office  had  to  a  great  extent  deprived  him.  He  was 
fortunate  too  in  the  opporttmeness  of  his  political  demise. 
On  the  very  evening  of  his  defeat  the  com  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Lords.  About  the  same  time  he  received  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  the  Oregon  dispute  with  the 
United  States  of  America  had  been  satisfactorily  settled.  It 
now  only  remained  to  annoimce  formally  to  the  two  houses 
the  resignation  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  follow 
such  a  defeat  as  the  govemment  had  undergone.  This 
announcement  was  made  on  the  29th  of  June,  three  days 
after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for  the  repression  of  crime 
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in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Sir  B.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet  had  been  accepted  by  the  Queen, 
and  that  Lord  J.  Russell  had  been  commanded  by  her 
Majesty  to  form  a  new  administration.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington confined  himself  to  a  simple  Statement  of  the  fact 
of  the  retirement  from  office  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  ministry,  and  with  proposing  that  the  lords  should 
continue  to  sit,  but  only  for  the  transaction  of  pressing  and 
necessary  business,  imtil  the  new  cabinet  had  entered  upon 
its  duties.  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  other  band,  spoke  at  some 
length  in  abdicating  his  position  not  only  as  prime  minister, 
but  as  the  leader  of  a  great  party.  In  doing  so,  he  briefly 
reviewed  the  important  questions  which  he  had  been  called 
on  to  deal  with.  He  congratulated  himself  and  the  house  on 
the  results  he  had  been  enabled  to  achieve,  and  thanked 
those  who  had  so  strongly  opposed  him  for  having  loyally 
accepted  the  decision  of  Parliament  on  measures  which  they 
were  folly  entitled  to  censure  and  combat;  explained  his 
reasons  for  not  having  recourse  to  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  affair,  warmly  praising  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiations  on  our  side  had  been  conducted  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen,  and  on  the  other  band  by  the  govemment  of  the 
United  States.  He  dwelt  with  regret  on  the  loss  of  the 
confidence  of  honourable  men,  whose  support  he  had  pre- 
viously  enjoyed,  and  dedared  that  his  government  had  been 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country  by  passing  a  measure  which  they 
feit  must  necessarily  draw  after  it  the  &11  of  the  govem- 
ment; an  event  which  was  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  but 
rather  regarded  as  a  just  chastisement  of  the  mistake  they 
had  committed  in  supporting,  or  appearing  to  support,  prin- 
dples  they  were  now  compelled  to  abandon.    Of  the  punish* 
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ment  he  did  not  comploin.  It  was  infinitelj  better  to  lose 
power  than  to  keep  it  without  a  complete  certainty  of  en-» 
joying  the  confidence  of  the  house.  He  stated,  ihat  what- 
ever  merit  xuight  attach  to  the  measures  he  had  introdiiced, 
did  not  belong  to  him»  but  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  man  whose  pure  nxotives,  indefatigable  energj,  iin- 
pretending  and  nnadorned  eloquence,  had  forced  them  all 
to  listen  to  him — the  name  of  Richabd  Cobden. 

In  concluding  this  parting  address  to  the  house,  he  added 
that  in  quitting  power  he  would  probablj  leave  behind  him 
a  name  severelj  blamed,  he  feared,  hj  many  men,  who,  wiih« 
out  any  personal  interest,  but  only  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good,  would  bitterly  deplore  the  rupture  of  party  ties,  ficom 
a  belief  that  fidelity  to  party  engagements  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  great  parties  are  powerful  and  essential  means 
of  govemment;  that  he  would  also  be  blamed  by  others, 
whoy  without  personal  interest,  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
protection,  which  they  regarded  as  necesseuy  to  the  prospeiv 
ity  of  the  country ;  that  he  would  leave  a  name  detested  by 
all  monopolistSy  who,  from  less  honoturable  motives,  claimed 
a  protection  by  which  they  largely  profited;  but  that  he 
would,  perhaps,  leave  a  name  which  would  sometimes  be 
pronounced  with  expressions  of  good-will  by  ihose  whose 
lot  in  thia  world  is  to  Ubour,  who  in  the  sweat  of  iheir  brow 
eat  their  daUy  bread,  and  who  might  remember  him  when 
they  renewed  their  strength  by  food  at  once  abundant  and 
untaxed,  and  which  would  be  the  better  reliished  becauae  no 
longer  embittered  by  any  feeling  of  injustice. 

He  resumed  hm  seat  amidst  the  loudest  applause  from 
all  sides  of  the  house»  which  was  again.  and  again  repeated. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  assembly  had  sufficiently  re* 
ooYered  its  ordinary  cQndatioa  to  listen  to  any  other  Speaker. 
When  at  lesLgth  silence  was  obtained».  Lord  Palmeroton,  and 
Ifr^  Hum»  succesfiiTcJly  stood  up  to  ex{»re86  the  esteem  and 
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adxmration  which  they  feit  in  common  with  the  great  ma- 
joi^ity  of  those  present.  The  hou«e  adjonmed  to  the  3d  of 
July.  When  Sir  B.  Peel  left  thq  house»  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Sir  G.  Clerk,  member  for  Stamford,  a  vast  multitude  filled 
tba  afareet.  Every  head  was  bared,  the  crowd  made  way 
for  him,  and  many  acoompanied  hxai  in  respectful  silence  to 
the  door  of  his  honse.  There  were  at  that  moment  two  men 
who  occupied  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
their  coontrymen  than  had  ever  been  accorded  to  any  states* 
men  before  them.  These  two  men  were  Bobebt  Peel  and 
BiCHARD  CoBDEN.  If  anything  conld  increase  the  feeling  of 
respect  with  which  the  former  of  these  two  great  men  waa 
regarded,  it  was  the  announcement  that  he  had  refused  for 
hinwelf  and  his  femüy  wy  title  or  other  pubUc  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  great  Services  he  had  rendered  to  his  comitrj. 

The  formation  of  the  new  administration,  which  had  been 
confided  to  Lord  J,  Kiissell,  was  accomplished  before  the 
3d  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
sumed  its  sittings.  The  foUowing  were  the  chief  members 
of  the  new  govemment,  and  formed  the  cabinet; 

Ifiitä  CoUenhtm  ..      ..  Lord-eluuioeQor, 

ICarqnis  of  Laofidowne   . .      . .  President  ol  tbe  OoonoQ. 

Earl  of  BUnto         Lord  PriTj-Beal. 

Sir  G.  Grey Home  Secretaiy. 

Tisoonni  PalBiersknt  •.  ForeigB  Beoretaiy. 

Earl  Grey      Colonial  Secretaiy. 

Lord  J.  Rnssell      Fint  Lord  of  the  Treasnry. 

Mr.  0.  Wood Cbanoellor  of  the  Exeheqaer. 

Lord  CampbelL Channellor  of  tba  Pnchy  oi  Laacaster^ 

Hr.  Macanlay        PaymaBter-genafal» 

Yisconnt  Morpeth Woods  and  Forests. 

Marqois  of  Clanrioarda  ..      ..  Poetmaster-general. 

Earl  of  CUrendon Boacd  o!  Tead«. 

Biv  J.  Hobhonse Board  of  Gontrol. 

{lord  Anckland       First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

As  the  course  which  bad  been  fdlowed  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
bad  QQmpletely,  for  the  moment,  broken  np  tbe  oonservative 
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party,  no  regularly  organised  Opposition  existed  either  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  accepted 
Office  under  the  new  administration  were  reelected  without 
any  Opposition,  and  appeared  in  their  places  when  Parlii^ 
ment  reassembied  on  the  16th  of  July. 

Many  questions  urgently  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
new  ministers.    Of  these  the  first  and  the  most  imperative 
was  that  of  the  sugar  duties,  which  had  hitherto  been  dealt 
with  on  protectionist  principles,  and  to  which  even  Sir  B. 
Peel  had  proposed  to  extend  an  exceptional  protection,  at 
least  for  a  time,  in  order  to  afford  the  planters  an  opportun- 
ity  of  effecting  under  favourable  conditions  the  transition 
from  slavery  to  free  labour,  but  which  the  present  govem- 
ment  were  pledged  to  deal  with  on  free-trade  principles* 
The  late  ministers  before  their  retirement  from  office  had 
given  notice  of  a  provisional  measure  to  extend  the  duties, 
which  ought  to  expire  on  the  5th  of  July,  to  the  5th  of 
August.    But  the  delay  caused  by  the  change  of  ministry 
had  rendered  necessary  a  farther  extension  of  the  duties 
to  the  5th  of  September,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  in  and  carried  by  the  new  govemment.    On  the 
20th  of  July  Lord  J«  Russell  brought  forward  the  bill  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  devised  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question.    He  proposed  to  make  the  duties  permanent, 
to  reduce  the  differential  duties  now  in  force  year  by  year 
tili  the  year  1851,  when  they  were  to  disappear  entirely, 
and  slave-  and  free-g^own  sugar  were  to  come  in  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty.    In  order  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
the  West-Indian  proprietors  for  the  loss  they  would  sustain 
in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  that 
had  hitherto  been  afforded  to  them,  Lord  J«  Russell  pro- 
posed to  proyide  certain  encouragements  and  facilities  for 
the  introduction  and  employment  of  free  negro  labourers 
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from  Sierra  Leone  and  other  parte  of  Afnca,  and  to  reduce 
the  differential  duty  on  West-Indian  mm  from  one  Shilling 
and  sixpence  to  one  Shilling.  Bj  these  changes  he  ex- 
pected  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sugar  duties 
woidd  be  considerably  improTed,  and  that  even  in  the 
present  year  it  wonld  yield  an  increase  of  625,529/.,  which 
would  at  once  convert  the  deficiency  into  a  snrplns,  and 
would  probablj  in  future  years  yield  a  mnch  larger  amonnt, 
besides  conferring  onthe  people  ofthis  coimtry  the  bene- 
fit  of  a  larger  and  cheaper  supply  of  sngar.  These  pro- 
posals  gave  rise  to  long  debates.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though 
still  of  opinion  that  the  protection  which  had  hitherto  been 
given  to  &ee-grown  sngar  against  slave-grown  sugar  onght 
to  be  continned  for  a  longer  period  than  was  proposed  in 
the  bill,  nevertheless  feit  it  his  duty  to  support  the  govem- 
ment  rather  than  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  a  vote 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  throwing  it  ont  of  office. 
Lord  G.  Bentincky  however,  was  not  deterred  by  this  pos- 
sibility  firom  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  resolntions 
brought  forward  by  the  govemment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate,  Lord  J.  Russell  distinctly  announced  that  a  de- 
feat  on  this  question  would  draw  after  it  his  resignation ; 
and  on  a  division  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  130.  Li  the  House  of  Lords  the  govemment  plan 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Lords  Stanley  and  Brougham 
and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London,  chiefly  on  anti- 
slavery  grounds;  but  notwithstanding  this  Opposition,  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  18,  and  the  bül 
afterwards  passed. 

Meanwhile  the  distress  and  crime  in  Ireland  were  in- 
creasing  with  frightful  rapidity.  Fifty-eight  districts  were 
proclaimed  by  the  lord-lieutenantto  be  in  a  state  of  distress; 
and  distress  was  a  word  that  was  far  firom  adequately  ex- 
pressing  the  frightful  reality.    In  the  district  of  Skibereen 
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alone,  ont  of  62,000  inliabitants,  5,000  died  in  three  tnonths, 
»nd  15,000  cotild  not  teil  in  the  morning  tvhefe  to  look  for 
the  food  they  would  reqnire  during  the  day.  At  Bantiy 
there  wete  forty  verdicts  of  *  died  from  starvation'  given  at 
inqnests  held  at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases  the  wretched 
peasants  wonnded  the  cattle  they  met,  and  sncked  their 
blood  to  asÄuage  theit  hnnger.  Under  such  circumstanceö, 
no  minister  conld  escape  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
extraordinary  means  of  tepreösion  of  the  crimes  of  lawless 
violence  \^hich  this  state  of  things  engendered,  and  which 
fearfully  aggravated  the  calamities  of  Ireland.  Therefore, 
thongh  the  members  of  the  present  govemment  had  thrown 
the  late  govemment  ont  of  office  by  voting  against  them  on 
the  Irish  arms  bill,  they  found  themselves,  now  that  they 
were  in  office,  obliged  to  reproduce  that  measnre.  At  the 
same  time  they  eamestly  entreated  the  honse  not  to  jndge 
the  policy  they  intended  to  pursue  towards  Ireland  by  this 
bill.  Finding  the  objection  entertained  to  it  very  strong, 
Lord  J.  Russell  agreed  to  strike  out  of  it  three  or  four  of 
the  clauses  which  he  had  himself  condemned  when  the  mea- 
snre was  brought  forward  by  his  predecessors  in  office;  and 
the  bill  was  idtimately  withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  strong 
feeling  that  prevailed  against  it  in  the  house,  and  especially 
among  the  supporters  of  the  govemment. 

A  discovery  that  tends  greatly  and  extensively  to  di- 
minish  human  suffering  and  preserve  human  life  is  not 
undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Student  of  history,  and 
we  therefore  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  discovery  in  this 
year  of  the  property  of  sulphuric  ether  in  virtue  of  which 
it  renders  the  person  inhaling  it  temporarily  insensible  to 
pain,  and  enables  him  to  undergo  the  most  terrible  surgical 
Operations  without  enduring  the  agony  that  would  other- 
wise  attend  them.  This  beneficent  discovery  was  speedily 
used  for  the  purpöse  of  carrying  out  Operations  which  would 
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withoTit  it  have  been  impossible,  and  by  which  many  Kves 
have  been  saved.     One  instance  will  eerve  to  shovr  the 
valne  and  the  efficacy  of  this  ansBstbetic.    The  person  on 
whom  it  was  employed  was  a  man  of  sixty-eight  yearß  of 
age,  and  was  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  with  a  diseased 
bladder.    The  attempts  made  to  sound  the  bladder  occa- 
rioned  so  much  pain,  owing  to  the  state  of  Irritation  that 
prevailed  in  it,  that  lithotrity  was  ont  of  the  question ;  and 
lithotomy  would  have  been  eqnally  impossible,  if  the  man 
had  not  been  put  nnder  the  influenqe  of  the  new  anaes- 
thetic.    The  catheter  was  first  introdnced,  and  some  water 
injected  throngh  it ;  bnt  not  more  than  two  or  three  omices 
codd  be  introduced ;  and  this,  which  was  only  retained  by 
pressure,  was  ejected  the  moment  that  the  staff  was  intro- 
duced, which,  owing  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  parts, 
was  not  effected  without  difficulty  and  delay.    The  bladder 
was  then  cut  into.    The  stone  was  grasped,  but  it  at  once 
cmmbled  under  the  forceps  of  the  Operator,  necessitating 
repeated  re-introductions  of  that  instrument,  and  the  em- 
ployment  of  a  scoop  to  remove  the  crushed  calculous  mat- 
ter.   After  all  this  had  been  done,  the  bladder  had  to  be 
injected  four  or  five  times  in  order  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly. 
During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  Operation,  which  under 
other  circumstances  could  not  have  been  effected,  the  man 
remained  quite  insensible  to  pain;  and  when  consciousness 
was  to  some  extent  restored,  by  the  administration  of  brandy 
and  ammonia,  he  complained  of  nothing  but  soreness,  which 
however  did  not  prevent  him  from  remaining  in  a  dreamy 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  'very  comfortable  State.'    He 
Said  that  he  had  suffered  no  pain;  that  he  was  aware  indeed 
that  something  was  being  done  to  him,  but  recollected  no- 
thing after  the  blowing  of  the  hom.    This  and  other  similar 
cases  proved  that  this  ansesthetic  was  not  only  a  means  of 
preventing  pain,  but  also  of  saving  life,  by  allowing  the 
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Performance  of  many  Operations  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  altogether  impossible.  The  use  of  this  means 
of  preventing  pain  was  not,  however,  unattended  by  dan- 
ger,  as  in  some  cases  death  was  caused  by  the  admims- 
tration  of  the  sulphuric  ether.  But  the  discovery  at  onee 
tumed  the  attention  of  chemists  and  medical  men  to  the 
important  question  of  ansdsthetics ;  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  the  snlphuric  ether  was  to  a  great  extent  snperseded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  similar  properties  of  perchloride  of 
formyle,  or  Chloroform ;  an  agent  more  efficacious.  more 
easily  applied,  less  disagreeable,  and  less  costly,  than  the 
ether;  and  this  seems  likely  in  its  tum  to  be  snperseded 
by  the  more  recent  discovery  of  the  ansösthetic  properties 
of  ether  spray. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a  *  System  of  ethics,'  to  which 
its  author  gave  the  name  of  Secnlarism,  was  widely  and 
currently  propagated  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  a  London  book- 
seller.  We  place  before  the  reader  the  definition  of  the 
System  in  the  words  of  its  fonnder : 

*  Secnlarism  is  the  stndy  of  promoting  hnman  welfare  by 
material  means ;  measuring  hnman  welfare  by  the  ntilitarian 
rule,  and  making  the  Service  of  others  a  duty  of  life.  Secn- 
larism relates  to  the  present  existence  of  man,  and  to  action 
the  issnes  of  which  can  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  this 
life ;  having  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  to  the  highest  per- 
ceivable  point,  as  the  immediate  dnty  of  society;  incul- 
cating  the  practical  sufficiency  of  natural  morality  apart 
&om  Atheism,  Theism,  or  Christianity ;  engaging  its  adher- 
ents  in  the  promotion  of  hnman  improvement  by  material 
means,  and  making  these  agreements  the  gronnd  of  conunon 
nnity  for  all  who  would  regulate  life  by  reason,  and  ennoble 
it  by  Service.  The  secular  is  sacred  in  its  influence  on  life ; 
for  by  pnrity  of  material  conditions  the  loftiest  natnres  are 
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best  sustained,  and  the  lower  the  most  surely  elevated. 
Secularism  is  a  series  of  principles  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance  of  those  who  find  theology  indefinite,  or  inadequate, 
or  deem  it  unreliable.  It  replaces  theology,  which  mainly 
regards  life  as  a  sinful  necessity,  as  a  scene  of  tribulation 
through  which  we  pass  to  a  better  world.  Secularism  re- 
joices  in  this  life,  and  regards  it  as  the  sphere  of  those 
duties  which  educate  men  to  fitness  for  any  fiiture  and  bet- 
ter life,  should  such  transpire.' 

Secularism  is,  in  fact,  the  religion  of  doubt.  It  does  not 
necessarily  clash  with  other  religions ;  it  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  even  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  it 
does  not  profess  to  believe  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Nay,  most  of  its  advocates  have  often  and  strongly  assailed 
both.  It  differs  little,  if  at  all,  in  substance  firom  the  opin- 
ions  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  last  Century,  but  it  differs 
widely  fi-om  them  in  the  manner  of  its  propagation,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  embraced.  The  old  firee-thinkers 
made  few  converts.  and  these  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
among  the  upper  classes ;  but  secularism  was  embraced  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  old  firee-thinking  popularised.  The  success 
which  attended  the  attempts  made  to  propagate  it  was  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  great  masses  of  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  were  already 
lost  to  Christianity,  and  had,  in  many  cases,  almost  uncon- 
sciously  adopted  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Holyoake  fixed,  and 
shaped  into  distinct  doctrines,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
views  that  naturally  replace  Christianity  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  practically  renounced  it ;  partly  to  the  zeal, 
activity,  ability,  and  boldness  with  which  secularism  was 
propagated  and  defended ;  and  in  no  small  degree  also  to 
the  qualities  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  had  assiduously  culti- 
vated  great  natural  gifts,  who  delivered  his  opinions  with  a 

VOL.  n.  X 
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calniy  quiet,  and  persnasive  earnestness,  and  had  won  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  working  classes  by  the  enlight- 
ened  interest  he  had  on  many  occasions  taken  in  their  wel- 
fare,  and  the  thorough  mastery  he  displayed  of  many  social 
Problems  in  the  Solution  of  which  they  wero  deeply  inter- 
ested.  Like  many  other  Systems,  secularism  made  its  chief 
advances  at  the  time  of  its  first  propagation,  eince  which  it 
seems  to  have  remained  stationary,  if  it  has  not  actually 
retrograded. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1847  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons,  The 
Whigs  of  course  occupied  the  ministerial  benches.  Sir  R, 
Peel  appeared  as  an  independent  member,  giving  a  general 
Support  to  ministersy  criticising  their  measures  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Speaker  sat  the  new  Opposition,  formed  under 
the  nominal  leadership  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  but  chiefly 
guided  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  once  the  ablest  coimsellor  and 
the  most  eloquent  exponent  of  the  views  of  his  party,  but 
who  had  acted  as  the  fiäithful  lieutenant  of  Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck. 

Of  course  the  first  object  by  which  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  engrossed  was  the  relief  of  the  fearful 
distress  that  prevailed  in  Lreland»  for  the  sake  of  dealing 
with  which  it  had  been  summoned  at  an  imusually  early 
period.  It  assembled  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  on  the  25th 
of  that  month  Lord  J.  Russell  explained  at  great  length  the 
plans  proposed  by  the  govemment  for  meeting  the  terrible 
emergency.  Large  sums  were  to  be  expended  in  giving 
omployment  and  wages  to  the  suffering  Lrish;  and  a  poor- 
law  was  brought  forward,  based  on  the  same  general  prin- 
dples  as  the  English  law,  but  having  some  new  features 
introduced  into  it,  which  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  poor-law  in  England  had  suggested,  or  the  peculiar  cir- 
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cumstances  and  condition  of  Ireland  rendered  necessaiy. 
All  parties  displayed  a  humane  and  patriotic  eagemees  tp 
relieve  the  sniBFerings  of  the  Irish.  A  bill  was  introduced  by 
Lord  G.  Bentinck  for  a  grant  of  16,000,000/.,  to  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  Irish  railways,  This  gigantic  sicheme 
was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  rejected  by  the  house; 
but  the  government  introduced  another  bill,  empowering  it 
to  moke  advances  to  Irish  railway  companies;  which,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  Sir  K.  Peel,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  was  read  a  second  time  by  175  to  62,  and  was 
accepted  by  both  houses.  Measures  were  also  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the 
colonies.  The  government  also  proposed  to  meet  the  Irish 
distress  by  a  temporary  Suspension  of  the  com-laws,  and 
the  navigation-laws  so  far  as  they  affected  the  importa- 
tion  of  com.  Before  they  decided  on  this  course,  they  had 
very  anxiously  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
at  once  to  abolish  these  laws,  instead  of  merely  suspending 
them ;  and  had  adopted  the  latter  course  in  order  to  disarm 
as  much  as  possible  the  Opposition  which  the  abolition  would 
have  excited,  and  to  procure  the  adoption  with  the  least 
possible  delay  of  a  measure  that  was  urgently  required  for 
the  relief  of  the  starving  Irish.  These  proposals,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  no  doubt  have  encoun- 
tered  a  streng  and  obstinate  Opposition,  were  agreed  to 
unanimously ;  and  the  bills  which  embodied  them  passed 
rapidly  through  the  legislature,  and  were  speedily  brought 
into  Operation. 

These  measures  of  relief  for  Ireland  were  closely  foUowed 
by  the  government  plan  for  the  modification  of  the  dutieB 
oa  sugar  and  rum,  with  a  view  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
the  West-India  proprietors  for  the  immediate  loss  which  was 
likely  to  follow  from  the  abolition  of  the  differential  dutios 
on  sugars.    The  proposal,  after  some  discussion  in  the  Com- 
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mons,  and  still  more  in  the  Lords,  was  finally  adopted  witli- 
ont  any  change. 

The  government  foUowed  the  example  which  their  pre- 

decessors  had  set  them,  of  bringing  forward  the  annual 

financial  statement  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session.    It 

"was  made  on  the  22d  of  Febniary  by  the  chancellor  of  the 

excheqner,  who  observed  that  many  years  had  elapsed  since 

any  person  holding  the  office  he  now  filled  had  been  obliged 

to  make  so  heavy  a  demand  on  the  exchequer  as  it  wonld 

be  his  duty  to  make  for  the  Services  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  which  necessitated  the  ex- 

traordinary  demand  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato 

crops,  not  in  this  conntry  only,  but  throughout  the  west  of 

Enrope,  and  especially  in  Ireland ;  which  had  rendered  ne- 

cessary  a  heavy  expenditure  on  the  part  of  government  to 

meet  the  distress  which  the  failure  had  occasioned  in  that 

country.     But  while  these  unusual  demands  were  made  on 

the  treasury,  it  was  a  fortunate  circlimstance  that  the  re- 

venue  of  the  country  had  never  been  in  a  condition  more 

favourable  for  enabling  it  to  meet  the  call  thus  made  on  it. 

The  balances  now  in  the  exchequer  amounted  to  more  than 

9,000,000t    The  revenue  yielded  by  the  customs  and  ex- 

cise  had  greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Goulbum. 

Still  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  to 

reckon  on  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things ;  because 

the  high  price  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  cotton  on  the 

other,  were  producing  results  which  would  probably  bring  on 

s  commercial  crisis  Uke  those  of  1825  and  1836;  and  though 

the  conscquences  would  probably  not  be  so  disastrous  as  on 

these  two  occasions,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  for 

ihem,  and  not  to  act  as  if  the  present  prosperous  condition 

of  the  revenue  was  likely  to  be  perpetuated.    After  going 

ihrough  the  various  items  of  the  revenue,  the  chancellor  of 

ihe  exchequer  calculated  that  it  would  amount  for  the  year 
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to  52,065,000/.    On  the  other  band,  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture  would  be  augmented  by  tbe  increase  of  tbe  navj  and 
the  money  tbat  must  be  spent  on  our  navfiüi  stations  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  changes  made  in  modern  warfare  by  the  em- 
ployment  of  steam  power,  and  would  amonnt  to  51,570,OOOZ. ; 
bat  this,  he  said,  did  not  include  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture  cansed  by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  which  he  esti- 
mated at  the  enormouB  snm  of  8,000,000/.  Sterling  in  addi- 
tion  to  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  that  had  to  be  advaneed,  making 
a  total  expenditure  on  Irish  distress  of  10,000,000/.    The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  of  opinion  that  the  defici- 
ency  thus  caused  could  not  be  made  up  by  any  increase  of 
the  income  and  property  tax,  or  by  any  &esh  taxation.    It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should  go  into  the  market 
as  a  borrower;  and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  whole 
of  the  8,000,000/.  shonld  be  raised  by  loan  or  only  a  portion 
of  that  sum ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was, 
that  the  safest  and  best  course  was,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case,  to  borrow  the  whole  of  this  amount. 
The  surplus  he  had  in  band  was  489,000/.    The  interest  on 
the  amoxmt  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  borrow,  and 
which  he  believed  he  could  borrow  at  3^  per  cent,  would  be 
280,000/.    After  referring  to  the  addition  which  would  be 
made  to  his  sturplus  by  the  amount  of  450,000/.  which  he 
expected  to  come  £rom  China,  and  various  deductions  which, 
on  the  other  band,  he  expected  would  be  made  from  it,  he 
calculated  that  the  stirplus  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
allow  him  to  make  any  reduction  on  tea,  tobacco,  malt,  cop- 
per,  Windows,  and  other  articles.  He  concluded  by  congratu- 
lating  the  house,  and  especially  Sir  B.  Peel,  on  the  success 
of  the  financial  Operations  of  the  previous  govemmentt    He 
then  moved  a  formcd  vote  for  a   grant  of  8,000,000/.  out 
of  the  consoHdated  fimd  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

The  money  required  for  this  purpose  was  actually  bor^ 
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rowed  at  31.  7«,  6d.  per  cent.  In  order  to  hasten  its  payment 
into  the  treasury,  which  had  been  nearly  emptied  by  the 
demands  made  on  it,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pro- 
poBed  and  carried  motions  for  giving  a  disconnt  of  5  per 
Cent  to  those  contributors  who  ßhonld  pay  their  contribu- 
tions  into  the  Bank  of  England  before  the  18th  of  June, 
and  4  per  cent  to  those  who  should  pay  them  before  tiie 
lOth  of  September. 

A  motion  made  by  Mr,  Ricardo  on  the  9th  of  February 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inqnii*e  into  the  na- 
vigation  laws,  was  supported  by  Mr.  M.  Gibson  and  Lord 
J.  Russell  on  behalf  of  the  government  and  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and,  notwitlistanding  the  Opposition  of  the  protectionists, 
was  carried  by  a  majcrity  of  94. 

Among  the  more  important  bills  introduced  in  the  course 
of  this  Session  by  private  membere  was  one  for  the  shorten- 
ing  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fielden,  member  for  Oldham,  and  a  verylarge  manufacturer. 
In  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  he  stated  that  he  pro* 
posed  to  limit  the  labour  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  allowing 
two  hours  out  of  the  twelve  for  meals ;  that  is,  to  ten  hours 
of  actual  work  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  eight 
hours  on  Saturdays.  He  proposed  to  carry  out  this  altera- 
tion  by  restricting  the  hours  of  actual  labour  to  sixty-three 
hours  in  the  week  until  the  Ist  of  May  1848,  and  after  that 
dato  to  fifty-eight  hours  in  the  week ;  and  he  farther  pro- 
posed that  the  same  restriction  should  apply  to  females 
above  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Fielden,  in  bringing  forward  this  proposition,  argued 
that  the  time  of  working  in  factories  was  too  long,  had  been 
very  mischievous,  and  if  persevered  in  would  produce  great 
national  evils.  He  asserted  that  the  people  employed  in 
factories  wished  for  it,  and  had  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
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ooncede  it  to  tliem ;  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  ministers  of 
religion,  medical  practitioners,  and  persona  of  all  classes 
who  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  present  System, 
deprecated  it  as  destructive  of  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition  of  a  vast  and  most  important  class  of  the  Community; 
and  he  affirmed  that  the  question  involved  the  very  exist- 
ence  of  thousands,  who,  as  he  feared,  were  sacrificed  annually 
for  the  want  of  these  due  and  snfficient  regnlations,  withont 
which  the  late  Sir  R,  Peel  asserted  that  our  improved  ma- 
chinery  would  become  our  bitterest  cm-se. 

In  Support  of  these  assertions  Mr.  Fielden  read  the  fol« 
lowing  quotations  from  the  quarterly  retum  of  the  registrar 
general  for  September  1846 :  *  The  popnlation  of  the  extra- 
metropolitan  districts  of  Surrey  was,  in  1841, 187,868,  and 
the  popnlation  of  the  town,  not  districts,  of  Manchester  was 
163,856 ;  and  in  Manchester,  with  this  less  popnlation,  the 
deaths  registered  in  seven  years  (1838-1844)  were  39,922, 
and  those  in  Surrey  only  23,777.'  It  is  added,  *  the  popnla- 
tion of  Surrey  exceeded  that  of  Manchester,  yet  in  seven 
years  16,000  persons  died  in  Manchester  over  and  above  the 
deaths  in  Surrey,  the  mortality  in  which,  from  the  poverty 
of  the  labourer  and  the  slighter  degrees  of  the  influences  so 
fatal  in  Manchester,  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  There  were 
23,523  children  imder  five  years  of  age  in  Surrey,  and  the 
deaths  of  the  children  of  that  age  were  7,364 ;  the  children 
in  Manchester  were  21,152,  the  deaths  10,726.  In  the  seven 
years  13,362  children  in  Manchester  alone  feil  a  sacrifice 
to  known  causes,  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  removed 
to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  victims  in  Liverpool  were  not 
less  numerous. . . .  The  retums  of  the  past  quarter  prove 
that  nothing  effectual  has  been  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
disease,  suffering,  and  death,  by  which  so  many  thousands 
perish.  The  improvements,  chiefly  of  a  showy,  superfidal, 
outside  character,  have  not  reached  the  homes  and  habita 
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of  the  people.  The  house  and  children  of  a  labouring 
man  can  only  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  hj  the  assiduous 
labour  of  a  well-trained  industrious  wife,  as  any  one  who 
has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject  is  aware.  This 
is  overlooked  in  Lancashire,  where  the  woman  is  often 
engaged  in  labour  from  home.  The  consequence  is,  that 
thousands,  not  only  of  the  children,  but  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men  themselves,  perish  of  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal,  for 
the  same  reasons,  in  barracks,  camps,  gaols,  and  ships/ 

Other  extracts  from  the  same  document,  also  read  by  Mr.. 
Fielden,  showed  that  while  the  mother  was  working  in  the 
factory,  the  children  suffered  from  everykind  of  neglect,and 
were  drenched  with  opiates  which  imdermined  their  health.. 
He  farther  contended  that  the  measure  was  not  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy  rightly  understood,  and 
asserted  that  the  feeling  of  the  working  classes  in  favour  of 
it,  so  far  from  having  been  weakened,  as  Mr.  Cobden  and 
others  had  predicted  it  would  be  when  the  qnestion  was  last 
discuBsed,  was,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened  and  confirmed. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  whose  advocacy 
of  it  was  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  jealonsy  with  which 
the  manufacturers  generally  regarded  the  proposed  legis- 
lative interferences. 

The  govemment  decided  to  make  this  bül  an  open  qnes- 
tion. Lord  J.  Bnssell  obeerved,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  that  the  propriety  of  parliamentary 
interference  had  already  been  decided,  for  Parliament  had 

degree  and  extent  to  which  Parliament  should  carry  its  in- 
terference. Mr.  Roebuck  and  others  contended  that  the 
shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  hours  of  labour  must  be 
attended  by  a  diminution  of  wages ;  but  it  was  at  once  re- 
plied,  that  the  operatives  were  quite  ready  to  run  that  risk 
in  Order  to  obtain  the  desired  relaxation.    Eventually  the 
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bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  195  to  87. 
When  it  came  into  committee,  Mr.  Bickham  Escott  attempted 
to  defeat  it  by  moving  that  the  house  shotdd  go  into  com- 
mittee that  day  six  months,  thus  renewing  the  discuBsioii 
whicli  had  akeady  taken  place  on  the  second  reading.  Mr. 
Brotherton,  the  member  for  Salford,  carried  the  sympathies 
of  ahnest  every  member  of  the  honse  with  him,  when,  in 
simple  but  forcible  language,  he  described  the  weariness  of 
toü  he  had  endured  when  a  boy  working  in  a  factory,  and 
the  resolution  he  then  formed,  and  to  which  he  stül  adhered, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  shorter  time  for  the  boys  who  should 
come  after  him.  Sir  J.  Graham  urged  that  the  qnestion 
was  not  whether  women  should  be  forced  to  work  twelve 
honrs  a  day,  bat  whether  indnstrious  men  should  be  re- 
strained  from  working  twelve  hours  a  day  if  they  desired 
to  do  so. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  argued  against  the  bill  on  the  gi'ound 
that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves  that  the  restrictions  it  proposed  should  be  adopted. 

'If,'  he  Said,  *you  could  convince  me  that  the  present 
measure  would  tend  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  great  labouring  class,  I 
confess  I  should  be  ahnest  tempted  to  make  the  experiment, 
because  I  feel  that  the  point  at  which  we  should  all  strive 
is  to  improve  the  condition  and  elevate  the  feelings  of  that 
class  of  Society.  I  teil  you  it  is  not  safe  unless  you  do  it. 
You  are  giving  these  classes  intellectual  improvement ;  and 
unless  you  remove  every  law  inconsistent  with  that  intelli- 
gence,  the  institutions  of  the  country  will  be  in  danger,  es- 
pecially  in  the  event  of  a  calamity  occurring  in  this  country 
such  as  that  which  is  now  desolating  Ireland.  I  teil  you 
that,  if  your  legislation  is  foimd  to  restrict,  to  diminish,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  then 
their  intellectual  improvement  will  become  a  source  of  dan- 
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ger.  I  feel  that  we  ßhould  all  work  at  this  point;  and 
whether  it  be  by  the  improvement  of  the  sanitaty  condition 
of  the  people,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  we  ßhould  do  all  in 
OUT  power  to  increase  tho  enjoyments  and  improve  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  working  classes.  I  firmly  believe,  as  yon  do, 
that  the  source  ofthe  future  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  this  country  lies  in  the  improvement,  religious  as  well  as 
moral,  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  But  it  is  in  thns 
advocating  the  elevation  of  the  people  that  I  oppose  these 
restrictions.  Sir,  I  do  not  deny  the  advantage  of  leisure; 
bnt  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  real  way  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  is  to  give  them  a 
command  over  the  necessaries  of  life.' 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  and  forcible  argu« 
ments  of  many  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill,  its  advocates 
triumphed  on  a  division  by  190  to  100.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  the  feelings  and  sympathics  of  the  house  triumphed 
over  the  cold  principles  of  political  economy,  and  caused 
them,  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  sympathics,  to 
listen  to  the  promptings  of  their  hearts  rather  than  to  the 
dictates  of  their  understandings. 

Still  the  progress  of  the  measure  was  resisted  step  by 
Step,  but  it  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  unimpaired  in 
its  efficiency.  The  ten-hours  provision  was  sustained  in  spite 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  others  who, 
like  him,  were  fiiendly  to  the  principle  of  shortening  the 
time  of  factory  labour,  that  elevcn  hours  would  be  a  pre- 
ferable  arrangement.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was 
brought  forward  by  Lord  EUesmere,  who  urged  that  it  was 
better  to  have  *  a  well-fed  easy-to-do  class  of  poor,  though 
noisy  and  turbulent,  than  the  want  and  squalor  often  seen 
in  Salford.' 

Never,  perhaps,  did  Lord  Brougham  throw  into  his  op- 
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Position  to  any  measure  more  of  that  vebemence  of  voice, 
gesticulation,  and  language,  whicli  belonged  to  bis  ardent 
temperament,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  put  forth  in 
bis  denunciation  of  any  measure  to  wbicb  be  entertained  a 
strong  objection. 

*  I  sball  do  my  endeavour,  by  divine  assistance,  to  lay 
before  the  bouse  sucb  views  of  tbis  question,  in  its  rela- 
tion  to  tbe  real  good  of  tbe  working  classes,  as  to  sbow  tbat 
tbe  bill  is  not  a  measure  tbat  merits.support.  Tbere  is  no 
connection  between  tbis  bill  and  tbe  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  excepting  tbat  tbose  doctrines  are  founded  on 
piain  common  sense  and  daily  experience,  and  tbis  bill  is 
an  outrage  on  common  sense  and  tbat  experience. 

*  Tbe  amount  of  cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  woollen  manufiio- 
t\ire  now  exported  is  37,000,000/.  or  38,000,000t  To  abridge 
tbe  time  by  one-sixtb  will  be  to  diminisb  tbe  exports  by  a 
proportionate  amount,  namely  6,000,000/.  Tbere  must  also 
be  a  proportionate  diminution  of  wages,  and  a  proportionate 
stoppage  of  employment  and  of  engines,  to  tbe  great  detri- 
ment  of  tbe  manufacturer.  It  bas  been  accepted  as  a  fact, 
tbat  working  a  mill  ten  bours  a  day,  tbat  is  five  days  in  tbe 
week,  is  just  sufficient  to  pay  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  establisb- 
ment,  tbe  wages  of  tbe  workmen,  and  tbe  cost  of  tbe  goods 
manufactured.  Tbe  entire  profit  made  by  working  a  mill  is 
consequently  derived  in  tbe  otber  two  bours,  or  tbe  sixtb 
day;  and  tbe  wbole  oftbat  profit  would  be  completely  swept 
away  by  tbis  enactment.  .  .  .  A  year  ago  tbis  bill  was  re- 
jected  by  297  to  159,  being  a  majority  of  138.  In  May  1846 
tbe  majority  against  tbe  bill  dwindled  down  from  138  to  10. 
Wbat  was  tbe  cause  of  tbis  sudden  cbange?  Tbe  samo 
cruelty,  tbe  same  bardsbips,  tbe  same  want  of  instruction, 
existed  in  1844  as  in  1846;  but  it  did  bappen  tbat  in  tbe 
interval  tbe  com-laws  bad  been  repealed.  In  tbe  course  of 
tbe  severe  contest  tbat  preceded  tbat  repeal  tbe  landed  men 
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were  ranged  against  the  cotton  and  wool  men.    The  repeal 

was  supported  chiefly  by  the  cotton  men,  and  the  Spinners 

and  mill-owners  were  constantly  assailed  by  the  landed  aris- 

tocracy.    The  manufacturers  having  beaten  the  land  on  the 

com  question,  the  land  said,  "  We  will  retaliate  a  little  on 

the  subject  of  mills ;"  and  so  the  majority  came  down  from 

138  to  10.    This  year  there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the 

same  events,  and  the   same  conversions;  the  movement 

downwards  has  been  accelerated;  and  the  bill  now  comes 

np  to  your  lordships  backed  by  a  large  majority  in  its 

favour,  though  two  years  only  have  elapsed,  and  all  the  cir- 

cumstances  of  the  case  remain  precisely  the  same — no,  I 

beg  pardon,  the  circumstances  are  infinitely  strenger  against 

the  bill  than  ever  they  were  before.    This  is  a  crisis,  of  all 

conceivable  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  a 

pmdent  conscientious  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  people 

and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  above  all  for  the  best 

interests  of  the  working  people,  make  it  an  imperative  duty 

that  we  should  show  the  ntmost  reluctance  to  change  onr 

commercial  policy.    While  we  are  menaced  with  dangers 

like  these;  when  the  poor-rates  of  6,000,000/.  a  year  are 

likely  to  increase  to  one-half  more ;  when  Ireland  is  suffer- 

ing  and  bleeding  from  every  pore ;  when  we  are  obliged  to 

send  over  snpplies  of  food  and  money  to  prevent  starvation 

from  thinning  the  land ;  when  the  public  peace  is  disturbed, 

and  in  one  county  within  the  last  three  days  two  hundred 

special  constables  have  been  swom  in,  and  the  yeomanry 

called  out,  on  account  of  food  riots, — ^this  is  the  time  when 

we  are  called  on,  without  experience,  on  speculation,  on  as- 

sertion,  on  assumption,  on  fantasy,  to  pass  a  measure  which 

must  aflfect  every  working  man  in  the  country  in  the  four 

great  branches  of  its  manufacture. 

*  Why  interfere  specially  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturing 
operatives?  The  people  in  other  occupations,  in  agricultural 
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labonr,  for  instance,  actually  endnre  as  much  fatigue  and 
misery  as  the  fectory  operative.  The  peasant  grows  old 
before  bis  time,  and  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  natural  term 
of  human  existence.  Why,  then,  stop  at  cotton-factories  ? 
Why  not  legislate  for  the  peasant,  for  the  brass-filer,  and 
thonsands  of  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  endless  variety 
of  other  unhealthy  employments  V 

LordBrougham  concludedby  moving  that  the  bill  should 
be  read  that  day  six  months.  In  the  course  of  the  discns- 
sion  which  ensued,  Lord  Clarendon  thus  argued  against  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour : 

'  The  loss  in  wages  will  not  be  the  only  loss.  The  act 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  fixed  and  floating  capital,  and 
will  affect  other  trades.  There  will  be  less  coal  consumed, 
less  oil,  less  tallow,  less  leather,  less  flonr,  less  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  silk,  indigo,  madder,  dyes;  there  will  be  less  ship- 
ping,  less  labour  for  the  shipping;  indeed,  all  classes  wül 
suffer  from  this  apparently  humane  effort  to  lessen  the  hours 
of  labour.  The  leases  of  factories  are  framed  on  the  basis 
that  the  machinery  is  to  nm  twelve  hours ;  the  leaseholders 
will  suffer  proportionately.  Foreign  competition  already 
presses  on  this  country.  Russia  imported  15,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn,  and,  for  the  first  time,  last  year  she  imported 
55,000  bales  of  raw  cotton.' 

When  the  house  divided,  there  were  found  to  be  53  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading,  and  11  against  it.  The  bill 
passed  without  farther  obstruction. 

A  bill  for  Kmiting  the  time  of  Service  in  the  army  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22d  of  March, 
by  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  now  fiUed  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief.  The  protectionists  generally  opposed  it ;  but  it  was 
carried  with  some  amendments,  introduced  into  it  with  the 
consent  of  the  govemment. 
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When  the  annual  educational  vote,  the  amount  of  which 
had  been  gradually  i-aised  to  100,000/.,  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  great  dissatisfactiozx  was  expressed,  because, 
while  Wesleyans  and  otlier  dissenters  were  allowed  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  grant,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  still 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  it  by  a  regulation  which 
directed  that  the  authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  used  in  all  the  schools  to  which  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment  was  extended.  The  regulation  was  not  only  con- 
demned  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  by  none  more  strongly 
than  by  Sir  ß.  Peel,  but  was  chiefly  attacked  by  an  amend- 
ment  on  the  vote,  which  was  moved  bv  Sir  W.  Molesworth. 
Lord  J.  Russell,  however,  and  several  of  his  coUeagues  gave 
such  füll  and  satisfactory  assurances  of  their  anxious  desire 
to  admit  the  Catholics  to  a  share  of  the  vote,  and  pledged 
themselves  so  distinctly  to  a  speedy  change  of  System  in 
regard  to  it,  that  Sir  W.  Molesworth  was  satisfied  by  these 
promises,  and  wished  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  somo  of  his  supporters,  who 
insisted  on  going  to  a  division  on  it;  when  only  22  members 
voted  for  it,  while  203  supported  the  govemment. 

A  bill  was  rapidly  passed  through  Parliament  towards 
the  end  of  the  session  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  foundation  of  a 
bishopric  at  Manchester.  It  provided  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  number  of  bishops,  the 
junior  member  of  the  episcopal  bench  for  the  time  being 
should  not  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Some  eflForts 
were  made  to  resist  this  innovation ;  but  it  was  supported 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  sustained  by  a  majority  in  both  houses. 

A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hume  on  the  annexation  of  Cra- 
cow  to  the  Austrian  empire,  which  hecomplainedof  as  being 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Viexma  by  Austria,  Russia,  and 
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Prossia,  releasing  us,  as  he  contended,  from  the  Obligation 
to  pay  to  ßusßiä  3,947,187/.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
ofthat  treaty,  was  withdrawn,  after  a  long  discussion.  The 
health  of  towns  and  the  encumbered  estates  bills  were  also 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  prevented  members  from  paying  due  at- 
tention to  the  measnres  before  the  honse.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Session  a  review  of  it  was  made  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  severely  blamed  the  govemment  on  ao- 
count  of  the  small  nnmber  of  measnres  they  had  succeeded 
in  carrying. 

The  remodelling  of  the  new  poor-law  commission,  long 
demanded,  often  promised,  and  as  often  postponed,  was  at 
length  undertaken  in  good  eamest  towards  the  end  of  this 
Session,  and  carried  out. 

This  year  witnessed  the  departure  of  one  whose  vices, 
no  less  than  his  virtues^  the  defects  of  whose  character,  no 
less  than  its  excellent  qualities,  had  contributed  to  render 
him  greatly  powerftd  both  for  evil  and  for  good  in  England^ 
and  still  more  in  Ireland.  On  the  8th  of  February,  Daniel 
O'Conncll  addressed  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  the  last 
time.  The  question  on  which  he  spoke  was  the  destitute 
persons  (Ireland)  bill.  That  buoyant  health  and  vigonr, 
which  had  once  commanded  the  attention  of  a  hostile  and 
angry  Senate  to  unwelcome  truths,  was  now  gone  for  ever ; 
the  voice  which  formerly  shook  the  hall  was  now  snnk 
almost  to  a  whisper.  But  the  members  &om  all  sides  of 
the  honse  gathered  ronnd  the  weary  and  fainting  athlete, 
and  the  last  words  he  deUvered  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
formed  a  not  nnfitting  close  to  his  career  there. 

^  I  am  afraid,'  he  said,  in  the  course  of  this  address^ '  that 
ihe  honse  is  not  snfficiently  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
misery;  I  do  not  think  that  its  members  are  snfficiently 
impressed  with  the  horrors  of  the  Situation  of  the  people  of 
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Ireland ;  I  do  not  think  they  understand  tlie  mieeries,  the 
accumulated  miseries,  under  which  the  people  are  at  pre- 
sent  siiffering.  It  has  been  estimated  that  5000  adults  and 
10,000  children  have  already  perislied  from  famine,  and  that 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  will  perish, 
unless  the  house  will  afibrd  effective  relief.  They  will  perish 
of  famine  and  disease,  unless  the  honse  does  something 
speedy  and  efficacious ;  not  doled  out  in  small  sums,  not  in 
private  and  individual  subscriptions,  but  by  some  great  act 
of  national  generosity,  calculated  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
Scale.  If  this  course  is  not  pursued,  Parliament  is  respon- 
siblo  for  the  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Ireland.  I  assure  the  house  most  solemnly  that  I  am 
not  exaggerating.  I  can  establish  all  I  have  said  by  many 
and  many  painful  proofs,  and  the  necessary  result  must  be 
typhus  fever,  which  in  fact  has  broken  out,  and  is  desolating 
whole  districts.  It  leaves  alive  only  one  in  ten  of  those 
whom  it  attacks.' 

It  was  still  hoped  that  a  visit  to  a  warmer  climate,  and 
to  new  and  interesting  scenes,  might  restore  the  enfeebled 
health  of  the  great  Irish  agitator,  and  reinvigorate  his  shat- 
tered  Constitution.  With  that  object  he  determined  to  visit 
the  metropolis  of  that  church  of  which  he  had  been  so  loyal 
and  devoted  a  defender.  A  reception,  such  as  policy  and 
gratitude  alike  dictated,  was  prepared  for  him  at  Rome. 
Already  arches  of  triumph  were  being  erected ;  abeady  Pius 
IX.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  popularity,  was  pre- 
paring  to  testify  his  affection  and  esteem  for  the  champion 
of  Catholicism  and  the  liberator  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  when  death  interposed  to  prevent  Rome  from  con- 
ferring  and  O'Connell  from  receiving  the  honours  that  were 
being  prepared  for  him.  At  Genoa  his  illness  suddenly  in- 
creased,  and  soon  terminated  fatally.  His  heart  was  em- 
balmed,  and  carried  on  to  that  great  and  venerable  dty 
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towards  which  he  was  Iiastening  as  fast  as  his  infirmities 
would  permit,  The  body  was  conveyed  back  to  Ireland, 
where,  inspite  ofrivals,  in  spite  ofhisfailinghealth,  in  spite 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  held  out  to  his 
countrymen,  he  was  regarded  with  unimpaired  aflFection  and 
veneration  to  the  very  hour  of  his  departure.  In  Dublin  the 
intelligence  of  the  event  was  posted  up  at  all  the  public 
Offices  imraediately  after  its  arrival.  Crowds  collected  round 
the  announcements.  In  silence  each  read,  and  in  silence  he 
walked  away.  The  bells  of  the  Boman  Catholic  chapels 
throughout  the  country  toUed  out  the  sad  and  solemn  tid- 
ings;  and  masses  were  everywhere  celebrated  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  Every  mark  of  re- 
spect  for  his  memory  that  coidd  be  shown  was  shown,  Even 
Orangenölen  walked  alongside  ßibbonmen  to  the  grave  that 
contained  him.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel  the  feeling 
excited  by  the  intelligence  was  very  different,  Here  his 
pertinacious  demands  of*  justice  for  Ireland'  had  been  list- 
ened  to  almost  with  derision.  His  streng  zeal  for  Roman- 
ism  made  him  hateful  to  zealous  Protestants.  He  had  been 
ridiculed  as  the  *  big  beggarman ;'  he  was  despised  as  the 
mercenary  agitator  for  a  repeal  which  he  did  not  really  de- 
sire.  But  though  the  people  of  England  had  been  some- 
what  severe  in  their  estimate  of  him  during  his  life,  they 
did  not,  now  that  he  was  dead,  nor  indeed  before  his  death, 
forget  the  Services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  progress 
and  reform,  especially  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  forcing 
forward  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Few 
of  them,  however,  appreciated  at  their  real  value  the  Services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  own  country,  and  thus  indirectly  to 
ours,  But  while  Englishmen  generally  were  disposed  to  ren- 
der  less  than  justice  to  his  memory,  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially his  co-religionists  a]>road,  were  disposed  to  do  more. 
To  them  his  virtues  and  his  Services  were  immensely  mag- 
VOL.  n.  T 
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nified,  wliile  the  defects  and  blemishes  of  his  character  were 
lost  in  the  dißtance.  By  them  he  was  regarded  with  an  ad- 
miration  almost  bordering  on  idolatiy.  We  cannot  g^ve  a 
better  idea  of  the  feelings  entertained  for  him  abroad  than 
by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  the  eulogium  pronounced  on 
hiß  memory  by  the  most  enlightened  and  eloquent  preacher 
that  the  church  of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  and  Bourda- 
loue  has  produced  in  this  Century, 

*  Honour,  glory,  and  eternal  gratitude/  exclaimed  Lacor- 
daire,  in  his  funeral  eulogium  of  the  liberator,  '  to  the  man 
who  coUected  in  his  powerfiil  hand  the  scattered  element« 
of  justice  and  deliverance,  and  who,  pushing  them  to  their 
logical  conclusions  with  a  vigorous  patience  which  thirty 
years  could  not  exhaust,  at  last  poured  on  his  country  the 
unhoped-for  delight  of  Uberty  of  conscience,  and  thus  de- 
eerved  not  only  the  title  of  Liberator  of  his  country,  but  the 
oecumenical  title  of  Liberator  of  the  church.  For  it  is  not 
Ireland  only  that  has  profited  by  the  emancipation.  Where 
is  the  man  in  the  church  since  the  time  of  Constantine  who 
has  at  one  stroke  enfranchised  six  millions  of  souls  1  Becall 
your  remembrances,  search  through  history,  from  the  first 
and  famous  edict  which  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to 
Christians,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  an  act  fit  to  be  com- 
pared  for  the  extent  of  its  efifects  to  the  act  of  emancipa- 
tion. Behold  seven  million  souls  free  to  serve  and  love  God 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  every  time  that  this  people, 
going  forward  in  its  life  and  in  its  liberty,  shall  carry  back 
the  view  of  the  man  who  shall  study  the  secret  of  its  ways, 
it  will  meet  the  name  of  O'Connell  at  the  end  of  its  servi- 
tude  and  at  the  commencement  of  its  regeneration  (renais- 
saneey 

The  body  of  O'Connell  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
Glasnevin.  It  was  foUowed  to  the  grave  by  a  procession  of 
at  least  50,000  persons,  while  a  far  larger  number  assembled 
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to  See  the  remains  of  tbe  great  agitator  bome  to  their  last 
resting-place.  The  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  bliad  gathered 
aroundthe  coffin»  in  the  hope  that  a  miraculous  yirtue  would 
go  forth  from  it  to  heal  their  infirmities.  At  the  head  of 
the  sorrowing  crowd  that  foUowed  the  corpse  were  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  a  crowd 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  tbe  Boman 
Catbolic  church. 

The  protectionists  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  leagne 
wonld  be  continued  for  the  agitation  of  ulterior  questions, 
after  the  great  question  for  which  it  professed  to  agitate 
exclusively,  and  £rom  which  it  derived  its  name,  had  been 
set  at  rest.    The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  particular,  had  de* 
clared  in  bis  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  league 
never  wonld  be  dissolved  tili  it  had  destroyed  the  church 
and  every  institution  of  the  country •    The  ÜEilsity  of  these 
predictions  was  speedily  manifested*    On  the  25th  of  Jnne 
the  bill  which  repealed  the  duties  on  com  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  it  subsequently  received  the  royal  assent.    On 
the  2d  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  tl^e  league  was  dissolved, 
with  the  necessary  precaution  of  appointing  a  committee  to 
call  it  again  into  existence  in  case  any  serious  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reverse  the  policy  of  which  it  had  secured  the 
triumph.    The  good  faith  of  the  league  was  farther  mani- 
fested  by  the  disposition  it  made  of  its  remaining  funds. 
On  the  day  of  its  dissolution  1 0,000t  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Wilson  its  chairman,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
Services  he  had  rendered  in  that  capacity,  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices  of  time  and  attention  to  bis  private  afiairs  that  he  had 
made.    It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  lost  at  least 
20,000t  through  the  manner  in  which  bis  time  and  attention 
had  been  engrossed  by  the  share  he  had  taken  in  promoting 
the  free-trade  cause.    Steps  were  therefore  taken  not  only 
to  reimburse  him,  but  to  raise  such  a  sum  as  would  enable 
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liim  for  the  future  to  devote  his  great  abilities  to  the  Service 
of  his  country, 

The  year  that  was  marked  by  the  great  economical  events 
that  have  been  narrated  was  also  illustrated  by  the  aecom- 
plishment  of  a  great  scientific  feat — the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune.    It  had  some  time  before  been  observed 
that  the  planet  to  which  the  names  of  Uranus,  Herschel,  and 
Georgium  Sidus  had  been  given,  and  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  supposed  to  be  the  outermost  planet  of  our  system, 
deviated  at  a  certain  part  of  its  orbit  from  the  cnrve  in 
which  it  previously  moved,  in  a  manner  that  led  the  German 
astronomer  Bessel  to  conjecture,  and  to  state  in  a  lectnre 
delivered  at  Königsberg  in  1840,  that  these  perturbations 
were  due  to  the  existence  of  a  planet  outside  Uranus.     A 
long  series  of  most  difficult  and  laborious  calculations  were 
carried  on  simultaneously  by  two  young  astronomers,  M.  Le- 
verrier  of  Paris  and  Mr.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  they  both  arrived  at  conclusions  nearly  identical 
with  regard  to  the  position  occupiedby  the  supposed  planet. 
Guided  by  the  information  afforded  by  Levenier,  M.  Galle 
of  Berlin  succeeded  in  pointing  his  telescope  on  the  planet 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  September ;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
October  Professor  Challis  announced  that,  proceeding  on  the 
calculations  that  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Adams,  he  had  pointed  his  telescope  on  the  planet  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  August.     Thus  the  priority  of  discovery 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  English  astronomer,  but  the 
priority  of  publication  to  his  French  confrfere.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  merits  were  equal,  and  that  each 
had  conducted  his  own  investigation  independently  of  the 
other. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PBOPLE'S  charter. 

While  the  body  of  O'Connell  was  being  conveyed  from 
Genoa  to  its  final  resting-place  in  Ireland,  the  general  eleo- 
tion  was  taking  place.  The  circumstances  tuider  which  it 
occurred  caused  it  to  be  carried  on  with  unprecedented 
Order  and  tranquillity.  There  was  no  *  appeal  to  the  people' 
on  any  great  qnestion  of  national  polity,  The  adoption  of 
free  trade  had  taken  away  the  great  bone  of  contention ; 
and  though  a  more  vigorous  policy  was  anticipated  from 
Lord  J.  Russell  than  from  Lord  Melbourne,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected  that  the  present  govemment  would  undertake  any 
of  those  great  organic  changes  which  were  demanded  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  conmiunity,  and  the  announce- 
ment  of  which  would  have  roused  the  partisans  of  the  min- 
istry  to  greater  enthusiasm,  and  prompted  them  to  make 
greater  exertions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remnant  of  the 
conservative  party,  which  hadrangeditselfundertheleader- 
ship  of  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
had  nothing  to  hold  out  to  its  supporters  beyond  vague 
and  general  professions  of  attachment  to  our  ancient  insti- 
tutions.  Thus,  if  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  the  Whigs, 
there  was  less  for  their  opponents ;  so  that  on  the  whole 
the  govemment  gained  by  the  election.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don sent  three  liberals,  first  among  whom  was  the  prime 
minister,  and  one  conservative,  who,  however,  headed  his 
liberal  Opponent,  Sir  G.  Larpent,  by  only  three  votes.  The 
metropolitan  boroughs,  almost  without  exception,  sent  radi- 
cal  representatives  to  the  new  Parliament.    Bath  rejected 
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Roebuck;  Edinburgh  lost  the  honour  of  being  repi*esented 
by  Macaulay,  and  sent  a  Tvealthy  paper-manufacturer  in  bis 
stead  ;*  Mr.  Gladstone's  seat  for  Oxford  was  strongly  but 
unsuccessfuUy  contested  by  Mr.  Round,  a  champion  of  the 
no-popery  pai-ty.  Though  the  govemment  could  boast  that 
it  had  a  few  more  nominal  supporters  in  the  new  Parliament 
than  in  the  old  one,  yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  had 
gained  in  real  strength  by  the  dissolution,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  independent  members  retumed,  who,  though 
willing  to  give  the  govemment  a  general  support,  were  in 
no  way  pledged  or  disposed  to  go  with  them  if  they  dis- 
approved  of  the  measures  they  brought  forward. 

The  new  ParUament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  18th 
of  November  for  two  reasons.  Fü-st,  because  great  com- 
mercial  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
to  an  extent  that  required  the  intervention  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  next,  because  the  murders,  robberies,  and  other 
outrages  perpetrated  in  Ireland  had  become  so  numerous 
and  80  atrocious,  that  the  govemment  was  compelled  to  go 
to  Parliament  at  once  for  additional  repressive  powers.  The 
Session  was  opened  by  commission ;  and  the  Queen's  speech 
indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  govemment  to 
bring  before  the  house  the  question  of  the  navigation  laws ; 
a  question  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  protection  which  had 
been  already  abolished,  and  which  might  therefore  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  those  free-trade 
principles,  that  were  now  completely  in  the  ascendant. 

The  question  of  commercial  distress  was  the  most  press- 
ing  and  the  most  important  of  the  two  which  chiefly  occu- 
pied  the  attention  of  the  legislature  during  the  November 
Session,  and  the  least  calculated  to  excite  any  party  strife. 
Accordingly  it  obtained  the  earliest  attention  of  the  house. 

*  It  onght  to  be  added,  in  jnstice  to  the  eleetors  of  the  Scoitish  capitol,  that 
they  re^ected  Mr.  Macaulay  about  five  years  after. 
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On  the  2d  of  December  the  chancellor  of  the*excheqtier 
proposed  the  appoiutment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  commercial  distress  that  prevailed,  and  to 
endeavoTir  to  ascertain  how  far  it  had  been  affected  by  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank-notea  payable  on  de- 
mand.  The  consideration  of  this  question  had  been  in  some 
degree  anticipated  in  the  debates  on  the  address.  Never- 
theless  it  was  long  and  eagerly  discussed ;  for  though  there 
was  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  reality  of  the  distress,  there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  to  which  it 
was  to  be  attributed,  and  consequently  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  dealt  with.  The  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  another  com- 
mittee for  the  same  object  was  appointed  by  the  Lords. 

This  qnestion  having  been  thus  disposcd  of  for  the  pre- 
sent,  the  attention  of  the  legislatnre  was  next  directed  to 
the  qnestion  of  the  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland.  The 
govemment  was  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Little  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  obtained  office  by  opposing  the  Arms 
bill  of  their  predecessors.  They  had  then  themselves  taken 
np  that  bill,  and  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  it,  on  acconnt 
of  the  strong  objections  that  were  entertained  against  it  by 
many  of  their  own  snpporters ;  and  now  they  foimd  them- 
selves once  more  compelled  to  come  to  Parliament,  and  to 
ask  it  to  grant  them  powers  at  least  as  great  as  those  which 
they  had  themselves  refused  to  their  predecessors.  Indeed, 
the  State  of  Ireland  was  such  that  no  govemment  could 
possibly  abstain  from  asking  for  extraordinary  powers,  or 
could  honoturably  continue  to  hold  office  if  those  powers 
were  refused.  Sir  G.  Grey,  in  introducing  a  measure  on 
the  subject,  referred  to  four  classes  of  crimes,  the  increase  of 
which  justified  the  demand  which  the  govemment  made  for 
extraordinary  powers :  the  number  of  homicides,  which  iu 
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the  six  months  ending  October  1846  was  68,  in  the  bix 
months  ending  October  1847  was  96;  the  uumber  of  at- 
tempts  on  life  by  firing  at  the  person,  which  in  six  months 
of  1846  was  55,  was  in  the  same  six  months  of  1847,  126 ; 
the  number  of  robberies  of  arms,  which  was  in  six  months 
of  1846,  207,  in  the  same  six  months  of  1847  was  530 ;  and 
the  number  of  firings  of  dwellings,  which  in  six  months  of 
1846  was  51,  was  in  the  same  six  months  of  1847,  116. 
These  facts,  however,  were  far  from  giving  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  increase  of  those  offences  in  districts  which  were 
now  particiilarly  infested  by  crime.  The  total  number  of 
the  offences  he  had  just  mentioned  amounted  in  the  last 
month  to  195  in  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  but  the  counties  of 
Cläre,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary  furnished  139  of  them.  Sir 
E.  Peel,  Casting  aside  all  personal  cpnsiderations,  avowed 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal  which  Sir  G.  Grey  had 
made  to  him  and  to  the  house  in  favour  of  the  bill;  and  as 
an  Irish  member  had  urged  that  reparation  was  due  to  him 
for  having  been  tumed  out  of  office  on  a  coercion  bill,  he 
generously  replied,  '  The  best  reparation  that  can  be  made 
to  the  last  govemment  will  be  to  assist  the  present  govern- 
ment  in  passing  this  law/  This  noble  conduct,  calculated 
to  raise  not  only  the  estimation  in  which  Sir  R,  Peel  was 
deservedly  held,  but  the  character  of  British  statesmanship 
in  the  eyes  of  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  no  doubt 
influenced  considerably  the  result  of  the  division  on  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  213. 

The  general  election  had  the  result  of  bringing  a  very 
important  question  a  stage  nearer  to  its  final  settlement. 
One  of  the  members  who  had  been  retumed  with  Lord  J. 
Bussell  for  the  city  of  London  was  Baron  Rothschild,  a  Jew 
both  by  extraction  and  by  religion.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore,  that  a  premier  whose  name  was  identified  with  the 
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cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who  had  already 
exerted  himself  to  obtain  emancipation  for  the  Jews,  shoiüd 
be  stiinulated  to  make  a  fresh  effort  now  that  he  was  thus 
specially  urged  to  it  by  the  great  constituency  which  he  re- 
presented,  and  which  had  returned  him  at  the  head  of  the 
poU,  His  duty,  his  interest,  and  his  convictions,  all  com- 
bined  to  lead  him  to  support  in  the  strengest  manner  the 
claim  of  his  colleague  to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly  to 
which  the  sufifrages  of  the  metropolis  had  sent  them  both. 
He  accordingly  submitted  to  the  house  the  following  resolu- 
iion :  '  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  all  civil  disabüities  at 
present  affecting  her  majesty's  subjects  of  the  Jewish  reU- 
gion,  with  the  like  exceptions  as  are  provided  for  her  ma- 
jesty's subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  This 
resolution  was  supported  not  only  by  most  of  the  Whig 
members  of  the  house,  but  also  by  three  personages  whose 
party  connections  led  men  to  expect  from  them  an  adverse 
vote,  Lord  G,  Bentinck,  Mi\  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
last  himself  belonging  to  the  proscribed  nation,  and  proud 
of  his  lineage.  It  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  67.  A  bill 
founded  on  the  resolution  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but,  like  many  succeeding  measures  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  20th  of  December,  the  special  busi- 
ness  for  which  Parliament  had  been  assembled  at  this  unusual 
season  of  the  year  having  been  transacted,  the  two  houses 
adjoiuned  to  the  3d  of  February. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  two  struggles  took  place 
in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  bishops,  which  at  the  time 
excited  a  deep  interest,  and  served  to  bring  into  great  pro- 
minence  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  relation  that 
existed  between  the  church  and  the  state  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  In  the  course  of  this  year  two  bishoprics  were  vacant 
— the  newly-constituted  see  of  Manchester  and  that  of  Here- 
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ford.  The  persona  appointed  to  fiU  them  were  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Lee,  head  master  of  King  Edward's  School  at  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hampden,  regins  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  both  these  appointments 
very  streng  objections  were  entertained.  A  snrgeon  in  Bir- 
mingham had  pnblicly  and  distinctly  charged  Mr.  Lee  ivith 
having  been  intoxieated  while  perfbrming  divine  Service,  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions.  This  charge,  publicly  made,  had 
never  been  publicly  met.  When,  therefore,  the  gentleman 
"who  was  the  subject  of  it  was  appointed  to  be  the  first 
bishop  of  Manchester,  a  general  feeling  prevailed  that  the 
grave  accusation  thus  made  against  him  onght  to  be  inves- 
tigated.  This  feeling  was  strongly  entertained  and  very  for- 
cibly  urged  in  several  public  Journals,  and  representations 
on  the  subject  were  made  to  the  prime  minister  through  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He,  however,  persisted  in  the 
appointment,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  event  that  he 
stipulated  that  Mr.  Lee  should,  before  consecration  to  the 
oflSce  of  bishop,  take  some  steps  to  vindicate  his  character 
from  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on  it;  for,  between 
his  election  to  the  see  and  the  consecration,  Mr.  Lee  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Gutteridge,  which  terminated  most 
completely  in  his  favour,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Denman  declar- 
ing  that,  so  far  from  being  tamished,  his  character  shone  the 
brighter  for  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  remarking  with  great  severity  on  the 
conduct  of  his  accuser  in  refusing  to  make  an  affidavit  of 
his  own  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  against  the  bishop  elect.  Mr.  Gutteridge  was  sub- 
sequently  tried  for  libel  at  the  Warwick  assizes,  and  con- 
victed. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Hampden,  though  perhaps  involving 
less  important  issues,  attracted  much  greater  attention,  and 
excited  strenger  feelings.    He  had  been  accused  of  publish- 
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ing  heretical  doctrines;  and  on  his  appointment  by  Lord 
Melbourne  to  the  offiee  of  regius  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  the  work  which  was  said  to  con- 
tain  them  had  been  censured  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  majo- 
ri ty  of  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  a  body 
not  likely  to  deal  with  such  charges  as  had  been  made 
against  Dr.  Hampden  in  a  calm  and  judicial  spirit,  and 
whose  censure  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  dispassionate  men,. 
carried  "with  it  little  weight.  However,  this  decision  had 
been  so  far  respected  by  the  university  authorities,  acting  in 
concert  with  several  bishops,  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  been 
deprived  of  the  privilege  which  had  belonged  to  his  prede- 
cessors  in  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity,  of  granting 
certificates  of  attendance  at  his  lectures  to  students  of  the 
sacred  profession  as  a  necessary  preUminary  to  their  being 
admitted  to  holy  orders.  In  spite  of  these  censures,  Lord 
X  Russell  determined  to  recommend  him  to  the  crown  for 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  This  recommendation  was  not 
minaturally  regarded  by  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Hampden  as 
an  insult  to  the  church ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  very  direct 
condemnation  of  their  conduet.  If  they  regarded  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  regius  professorship  as  highly  objectionable, 
they  must  of  course  regard  his  nomination  to  the  episcopal 
bench  as  still  more  censurable.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  far  louder  outcry  was  raised  against  his  appointment  than 
against  that  of  the  new  bishop  of  Manchester,  though  the 
former  was  only  accuscd  of  doctrinal  error,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  accused  of  gross  and  indecent  immorality.  The 
bishop  of  London,  the  leading  high  churchman,  and  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  leading  low  churchman,  on  the 
episcopal  bench,  signed  a  remonstrance  to  Lord  J.  Bussell^ 
which  was  also  subscribed  by  several  other  bishops.  Dr» 
Merryweather,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  and  the  head  of  the 
chapter  by  which  Dr.  Hampden  was  to  be  elected,  wrote 
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to  Lord  J.  Russell  letters,  in  which  he  strongly  protested 
against  the  appointment,  and  annoimced  that,  if  it  were 
persisted  in,  he  •  should  disregard  all  consequences,  and 
give  his  vote  against  the  election  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
bishopric. 

These  two  cases  of  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Hampden  were  pro- 
bably  the  two  first  in  which  any  Opposition  had  been  oflFered 
to  the  nominee  of  the  crown,  and  they  served  to  show  how 
completely  all  the  precautions  that  had  once  existed  against 
an  improper  appointment  had  been  nuUified  in  practice,  and 
had  become  a  solemn  and  almost  blasphemous  farce.  First 
the  empty  form  of  an  election  by  the  dean  and  chapter  has 
to  be  gone  through.  A  conge  cCelire  (permission  to  elect)  is 
sent  down,  requiring  and  commanding  the  electors,  by  their 
faith  and  allegiance  by  which  they  stand  bound  to  her  ma- 
jesty,  that  they  elect  such  a  person  as  may  be  devoted  to 
God,  &c.  This  license  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
commendation  of  the  nominee  of  the  crown.  The  members 
of  the  chapter  then  assemble  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
There  they  solemnly  invoke  the  aid  of  theHoly  Spiritto  as- 
sist  them  in  choosing  well.  They  then  proceed  to  the  chap- 
ter-house  to  make  the  election;  but  if  their  choice  should  fall 
on  any  other  person  than  the  one  recommended  to  them  by 
the  crown,  they  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of  prasmunire, 
which  involve  deprivation  of  their  benefices,  confiscation  of 
their  property,  imprisonment  for  life  or  during  pleasure, 
being  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  any  proctors  or 
lawyers  who  may  defend  them  are  liable  to  similar  penal- 
ties. Such  were  the  stringent  regulations  with  which  Henry 
Vni.  had  intrenched  and  defended  his  prerogative,  and  to 
which  general  attention  was  now  drawn  in  consequence  of 
the  two  appointments  to  which  we  have  referred.  Li  the 
case  of  Dr.  Lee  the  election  was  carried  out  without  Oppo- 
sition ;  but  in  that  of  Dr.  Hampden  the  dean  fulfiUed  his 
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threat  of  giving  bis  vote  agalnst  the  election ;  but  as  he 
was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  chapter,  he  neither 
prevented  the  election  from  taking  place,  nor  incurred  the 
penalties  which  would  have  attended  a  successfdl  Opposition 
to  it.  Still,  however,  another  farce  remained  to  be  gone 
through, — ^the  confirmation  of  the  election  of  the  two  bishops 
elect.  This  takes  place  for  the  northern  province  in  the 
church  of  St.  James's,  and  for  the  province  of  Canterbury 
in  Bow  church.  In  both  cases  objections  were  offered;  but 
in  that  of  Dr.  Hampden  they  were  made  with  a  great  array 
of  lawyers,  who  had  been  retained  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bishop  elect.  The  judge  took  his  place,  and  opponents  were 
called  on  to  appear,  and  proclamation  was  made  that  their 
objections  would  be  heard,  and  that  if  they  should  withhold 
them,  they  would  be  regarded  as  'contumacious.'  The  op- 
ponents accordingly  came  forward,  and  were  told  that  they 
were  contumacious  for  making  the  objections,  and  that  the 
court  would  incur  the  penalties  of  prsemunire  unless  it  pro- 
ceeded  to  confirm  the  nomination  without  regard  to  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  urged.  After  this  opposers  were  once 
more  called  on  to  appear,  and  pronounced  to  be  contuma- 
cious because  they  did  not  appear.  Thus  a  legal  mockery 
was  added  to  an  ecclesiastical  mockery.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Hampden  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  court  of  Queen'sBench, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Parliament  resumed  its  sittings  on  the  3d  of  February 
1848,  the  day  to  which  it  had  been  adjoumed  over  the 
Christmas  vacation.  The  first  question  that  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  resumption  of  its 
sittings  was  that  of  the  condition  of  our  West-India  sugar- 
producing  colonies,  in  which  great  distress  prevailed.  This 
distress  the  protectionists  naturally  attributed  to  the  gra- 
dual  removal  of  the  protection  which  had  been  afforded  to 
those  colonies,  and  Lord  G.  Bentinck  moved  for  and  ob- 
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tained  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
their  present  coudit^on  and  prospects.  The  next  attempt 
to  afford  them  i'elief  came  firorn  the  ministerial  eide  of  the 
house.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  a  loan  of 
200,000/.,  ßubßequently  reduced  to  170,000/.,  to  be  employed 
in  promoting  the  immigration  of  free  labourers  into  the 
colonies.  The  debate  on  this  motion  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
•exploßion  of  angry  personalities,  Lord  G.  Bentinck  accnsing 
Mr.  Hawes,  the  linder  colonial  secretary,  of  having  sup- 
preBsed  an  important  deßpatch,  in  order  to  keep  the  house 
and  the  public  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real  condition 
of  the  coloniee.  This  insinuation  was  repelled  by  Mr.  Hawes 
with  great  warmth ;  and  Lord  J.  Bussell,  who  followed  him, 
expressed  himself  still  more  indignantly. 

*  In  general,'  said  the  noble  lord,  *  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  inean  frauds,  these 
extremely  disgraceful  tricks,  which  the  noble  lord  imputes 
to  my  noble  friend,  are  not  the  faults  and  the  characteris- 
tics  of  men  high  in  office  in  this  country.  They  are  the 
characterißtics  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  which 
the  noble  lord  long  followed.  {Loud  cries  of  '0,  0!'  and 
great  uproar.)  Seme  time  ago  the  noble  lord  very  gi-eatly 
distinguished  himself  by  detecting  a  fraud  of  this  nature 
{loud  cheers  and  counter^heers)  with  respect  to  the  name  and 
age  of  a  horse,  a  transaction  in  which  he  showed  very  great 
quickness  of  apprehension.'     {Great  confusion.) 

Lord  J.  Rußsell  proceeded  in  a  similar  strain  and  with 
like  interruptions  for  some  time  longer.  Then  Mr.  Disraeli 
rose  to  avenge  his  noble  friend,  and  no  one  could  render 
that  Service  with  greater  force  and  effect.    He  said : 

*  Sir,  charges  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
appeals  to  high  Station  and  pedigree.  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  indefatigable  spirit  of  investigation  and  courage  are 
not  to  be  cowed  by  any  bravo,  whatever  his  position,  nor 
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to  be  bullied  either  in  the  ring  or  on  the  treasurybench.  In 
the  matter  of  the  horse,  Lord  George  has  been  thanked  by 
a  meeting  at  Newmarket,  the  chairman  of  which  meeting 
was  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  jis  not  the  first  time  that 
despatches  have  been  treated  unsatisfactorily  by  an  adminis- 
tration.  The  houße  may  remember  the  suppression  of  the 
despatches  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.' 

Streng  personalities  were  bandied  backwards  and  for* 
wards,  until  at  length  Mr.  Hawes  made  use  of  language 
which  drew  on  him  the  rebnke  of  the  Speaker,  which  put 
an  end  for  the  present  to  the  dispute.  On  a  division,  the 
votes  were — 

For  the  govemment  proposal      .         •        •        •     260 
Against  it •     245 

Majority  for  the  govemment       •        •        •      15 

This  division  showed  pretty  plainly,  what  indeed  was  al- 
ready  well  known  to  be  the  case,  that  the  govemment  was 
far  from  commanding  such  a  majority  as  would  enable  it  to 
carry  in  their  integrity  the  meaaures  it  deemed  to  be  necee- 
sary.  This  division,  however,  decided  the  question  in  fiivour 
of  ministers ;  but  the  discussion  was  still  carried  on  at  con- 
siderable  length  in  both  houses. 

Following  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  by  their 
predecessors  in  office,  ministers  brought  their  financial  State- 
ment before  the  house  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  But 
here  the  resemblance  ended.  They  did  not  exhibit  that 
skill  and  steadiness  in  dealing  with  financial  questions,  that 
complete  mastery  over  all  the  details  of  taxation,  which 
inspired  such  confidence  in  the  guidance  of  Sir  B.  Peel. 
Their  difficulties  and  embarrassments  were  no  doubt  great, 
and  they  had  increased  them  not  a  little  by  lending  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  outcry  that  had  been  raised  for  the  in- 
crease  of  the  army  and  navy  through  suspicion  of  the  designs 
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of  France  agaiuet  our  country.  As  this  was  the  first  of  tlie 
invasion-panic  budgets,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  place 
before  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  defended 
by  the  prime  minister.  After  going  through  the  estimates 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  show- 
ing  that  the  expenditure  would  probably  exceed  the  income 
by  about  2,141,209/.,  he  remarked  that  this  deficiency  must 
be  met  either  by  increased  taxation  or  by  great  reductions 
in  the  army  and  navy.  In  reference  to  the  latter  alterna- 
tive he  thus  expressed  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  col- 
leagues : 

*  No  one  can  dispute  that  this  country  rnay  be  involved 
in  a  war.  Since  the^  peace  of  1815,  disputes  between  this 
country,  thQ  United  ßtates,  Russia,  and^  France  have  only 
been  allayed  by  great  forbearance  on  both  sides.  However 
tranquil,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  may  be  at  present,  there 
may  at  any  time  be  an  unforeseen  storm ;  and  I  am  tho  more 
convinced  of  that  circumstance,  when  I  recollect  that  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1792  anticipated  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  It 
must  be  bome  in  mind  that  in  the  last  three  hundred  years 
the  elemeuts  on  various  occasions  have  been  our  friends,  and 
expeditions  against  us,  prepared  with  most  zealous  care, 
have  been  defeated  only  by  adverse  winds.  The  science 
and  skill  of  late  years  have  enabled  seamen  to  traverse  the 
sea  against  winds  and  tides,  and  that  circumstance  may  in- 
duce  hostile  powers  to  consider  this  country  more  open  to 
invasion.  Under  a  king  who  is  a  sincere  lover  of  peace, 
since  1833  the  active  preparations  and  increase  of  the  naval 
force  of  France  have  been  very  extensive.  The  number  of 
seamen  has  been  increased  from  18,000  to  20,000;  vessels  at 
sea,  from  153  to  216 ;  steamers,  from  66  to  120 ;  the  expen- 
diture from  2,280,000/.  to  3,902,000/.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  French  army  and  navy  in  1847  was  23,817,000/.  Pre- 
parations have  not  been  wanting  on  our  side.    Since  1835 
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we  have  increased  the  number  of  our  eeamen  from  26,000  to 
43,000  men;  of  our  ßoldiera  from  100,991  to  138,769;  and  our 
ordnance  corps  from  8,252  to  14,294,  making  an  increase  of 
60,321  on  our  militaiy  force  in  the  whole.  Beeides,  the  late 
govemment  has  organised  15,000  soldiers  of  the  line  as  pen- 
sioners« The  present  govemment  has  formed  a  force  of  9,800 
men  out  of  the  workmen  in  the  dockyards,  who  as  infantry 
and  artiUeiy  are  in  possession  of  and  capable  of  working 
1,080  guns.  A  plan  has  also  been  carried  into  effect  for  drill- 
ing  and  organising  the  coastguard,  and  for  keeping  a  sup- 
plemental  force  ready  in  case  the  Services  of  the  coastguard 
should  be  wanted  elsewhere,  which  would  supply  a  force  of 
6,000  men«  The  charge  of  the  anny,  navy,  and  ordnance 
has  increased  from  11,730,073/.  in  1835  to  17,340,096/.  in 
1847.  I  propose  to  make  an  increase  of  164,000/.  on  the 
naval  estimates ;  but  of  that  smn  only  70,000/.  will  go  to 
the  real  increase  of  our  naval  expenditure,  94,000/.  being  for 
expenditure  not  naval.  The  deficiencies  of  the  defences  of 
our  ports  and  dockyards  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late 
govemment,  which  gave  Orders  for  their  examination.  That 
subject  had  been  too  long  neglected;  but  since  the  year 
1844,  262,000/.  has  been  expended  on  works  for  the  defence 
of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Pembroke,  Sheemess, 
and  the  Thames ;  and  they  are  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  master  of  the  ordnance,  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  Ministers  do  not  intend  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  army  by  a  single  man,  yet  the  number  of  sol- 
diers in  the  United  Sangdom  will  be  augmented  by  the 
retum  this  year  of  5,000  men,  if  not  more,  from  India ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  I  expect  we  shall  have  a 
force  of  60,000  men  in  the  British  Isles.  As  compared  with 
the  year  1835,  this  will  be  an  increase  of  20,000  men.  The 
whole  increase  on  the  military,  naval,  and  ordnance  esti- 
mates will  be  358,000/. ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  I  propose 
VOL.  n.  z 
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to  take  a  vote  of  150,000^^  to  laj  the  fbündatiofi  of  a  militia 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ia  case  afaa  iuvaaioii; 
a  contingencj  which,  however  remote,  it  is  neceasaiy  to 
take  into  our  calculations.' 

Lord  J.  Bussell  stated  that  the  expenditure  he  contem- 
plated  for  the  year  ending  1849  waa  54y596,500j.  To  loeet 
the  deficiency  which  this  expenditure  would  oecasion,  he 
proposed,  amidst  loud  murmurB,  to  continiie  the  inGome  tax, 
which  would  expire  in  April  next,  for  five  years  longer,  and 
increase  its  amount  from  7<2.  to  Is,  in  the  poond.  He  pro- 
posed  to  remit  the  highly-injnrions  dnties  impoaed  in  1842 
on  copper  ore,  and  which  produced  41,0002»;  and  he  calcu- 
lated  that  he  would  then  have  a  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure amonnting  to  113,000Z.  In  another  yeax  he  hoped 
that  the  sorplns  would  be  largely  inereased  by  the  cessation 
of  the  war  which  waa  now  being  carried  on  against  the 
Caffires,  and  that  then  he  should  be  enabled  to  remit  some 
of  those  duties  which  preased  inost  heavily  on  the  elastic 
Springs  ofiudnsüy. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  budget  call  forth  a  greater 
amount  of  adverse  criticism.  The  free^ade  party,  repre- 
sented  by  Mesers*  Hume,  Cobden,  and  Bright»  xegarded  it 
with  dismay,  and  loudly  demanded  that  our  expenditure 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  our  incoioe,  instead 
of  our  income  being  brought  up  to  the  leyel  of  so  extrava- 
gant an  expenditure  by  inereased  taxation  at  a  time  when 
the  distressed  State  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures 
seemed  to  require  considerable  reductions.  The  protection- 
ists  exulted  over  the  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  their 
opinions  and  predictions  of  the  disastroua  results  of  free 
trade  which  seemed  to  be  afforded  by  the  Statement  of  the 
prime  minister.  Independent  members  reminded  Lord  J. 
Bussell  of  his  Speeches  against  the  income  tax  when  brought 
forward  by  Sir  B.  Peel,  and  demanded  that  now,  when  it 
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waa  reimpoBed,  it  slMHild  at  least  be  more  justly  distributed. 
One  Gt  two  only  iainily  praised  the  ministerial  proposaL 

Bot  if  tbe  diasatiafaction  whieh  the  proposal  to  iacrease 
the  income  tax  exdted  in  the  house  was  great»  it  was  still 
greater  in  tbe  conntry.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  of  the 
exdieqner  attempt  to  moUify  public  feeling  by  fiirüier  ex- 
planations.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  against  the  govem- 
ment  plan  ponred  in  £rom  all  sides»  and  it  soon  became 
evid^iit  that  the  coimfay  wonld  not  eadmre  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  inoome  tax»  and  that  neither  this  nor  an  j 
other  administration  conld  cany  it.  Under  these  circani- 
stances,  ministers  wisely  resolved  to  yield  withont  delay  to 
the  force  of  an  irresistible  movement ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
Febmary  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  annonnced  that 
the  ffoyemment  had  resoiyed  to  abandon  their  intention  of 
proposing  aa  increase  of  the  income  tax,  and  suhmitted  to 
the  honse  the  changes  in  the  budget  which  this  conoession 
rendered  necessaiy. 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  the  qnestion  raised  by  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  inoome  tax 
should  be  renewed  for  a  single  year.  The  diseiissiontnmed 
not  <Hily  on  the  serions  qnestion  at  issue,  bot  on  the  income 
tax,  and  the  finandal  System  introdnced  by  Sir  B»  Peel,  and 
the  relative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  taxatien.  Qf  conrse 
the  govetnment  resisted  Mr.  Hnme's  propoeal,  and  nrged  as 
an  additional  canse  for  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  conntry 
at  this  moment,  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in 
France,  and  had  compelled  King  Lonis  Philippe  to  seek  a 
refuge  on  our  shores.  In  the  conrse  of  this  discnssion,  Sir 
B.  Peel  annonnced  his  intention  to  snpport  ministers  on  this 
qnestion,  and  dedared  his  nnabated  confidence  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  finanoe  which  the  income  tax  had  enabled  him  to 
inangnrate,  and  which  the  present  ministers  were  earrying 
ont  to  tbe  best  of  their  ability  nnder  the  great  difficnlties 
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in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  present  distress.    Their 
commercial  and  financial  policy  was  also  ably  vindicated  by 
Messrs.  Wilson  «tnd  Gladstone,  and  was  assailed  with  the 
Tisual  protectionist  argoments  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.    Mr.  Cobden  pnt  the  argnment  in  favonr  of  direct 
taxation  with  that  admirable  cleamess  and  perspicuity  that 
were  characteristic  of  his  mind.    *  While  the  house  frets  over 
its  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  the  poor  are  paying  twice  that 
niimber  of  Shillings  in  the  poimd  on  the  great  staples  of  their 
consumption.    For  every  20«.  the  working  classes  expend 
on  tea,  they  pay  10«.  of  dnty ;  for  every  20«.  they  expend 
on  sugar,  they  pay  6«.  of  dnty ;  for  every  20«.  they  expend 
on  coffee,  they  pay  8«.  duty ;  on  soap,  5«. ;  on  beer,  4« ;  on 
tobacco,  16«.;  on  spirits,  14«.     When  you  bear  in  mind  that 
the  working  classes  expend  much  more  income  on  these  ar- 
ticles  th€tn  people  of  onr  class,  you  cannot  but  see  that  this 
amounts  to  an  income  tax  not  of  7rf.  per  pound,  but  some- 
times  of  12«.,  15«.,  or  16«.  in  the  pound ;  while  men  of  some 
thousands  a  year  expend  a  vast  deal  more  in  buying  furni- 
ture,  horses,  carriages,  books,  and  other  things  which  pay 
comparatively  little  tax.    And  hence  it  is  that  in  this  coun- 
try,  where  Z  derive  so  much  revenne  from  articles  which 
enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  working  classes, 
you  find,  when  trade  is  bad  in  Lancashire  or  throughout  the 
country,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  reminding  you  that 
the  State  ofthe  revenue  has  been  aflTected  by  the  State  of 
trade.    Both  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  you  must  diminish  your  expenditure,  or  increase  the 
amount  of  your  direct  taxation.' 

Mr.  Cobden  next  proceeded  to  deal  in  the  same  clear  and 
distinct  manner  with  the  subject  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
income  tax,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  their  removal. 

^Make  your  tsLXJmty^  he  exclaimed,  *in  order  that  it  may 
be  permanent.    It  is  ridiculous  to  deny  the  broad  distinction 
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that  exists  between  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  pro- 
fesBionSy  and  those  drawn  from  land.  Take  the  case  of  a 
tradesman  with  10,000/.  of  capital ;  he  gets  500/.  a  year  in- 
terest,  and  500/.  more  for  bis  skill  and  indostry.  Is  this 
man's  1,000/.  a  jear  to  be  mulcted  in  the  same  amount  with 
1,000/.  ayear  derived  from  a  real  property  capital  of  25,000/.? 
So  with  the  cases  of  professional  men,  who  literally  live 
by  the  waste  of  their  brains.  The  piain  fair  dealing  of  the 
country  revolts  at  an  equal  levy  on  such  different  sorts  of 
property.  Professional  men,  and  men  in  bnsiness,  put  in 
motion  the  wheels  of  the  social  system«  It  is  their  indns- 
try  and  enterprise  that  mainly  give  to  realised  property  the 
value  that  it  bears ;  to  them  therefore  the  state  first  owes 
sympathy  and  support.  Every  leading  member  has  admitted 
the  injnstice  of  the  tax,  yet  govemment  has  neither  taken 
any  means,  nor  shown  any  disposition,  to  apply  a  remedy. 
It  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  have  an  inqniry  into  this 
matter.  Appoint  a  committee,  and  let  there  be  upon  it — 
what  there  is  not  in  the  cabinet — an  equal  proportion  of 
merchants,  manu&cturers,  professional  men,  and  landed  pro- 
prietors  or  other  possessors  of  realised  property ;  and  I  en- 
gage  that  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  fix  the  tariff  of 
a  railway  Company,  to  determine  whether  coal  should  pay 
a  penny  a  ton,  lime  threehalfpence,  and  com  twopence,  they 
will  find  a  mode  of  adjusting  the  tax  on  equitable  principles. 
But  no  attempt  of  that  kind  has  been  made,  and  no  promise 
is  held  out  that  such  an  attempt  will-  be  made.  It  is  the 
dry  pedantic  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  has 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  country.  If  a  distinction  were 
made  between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes,  if  a  gra- 
dation  of  duty  were  established,  I  undertake  to  say  that  you 
would  have  no  remonstrance  from  the  great  manu&cturing 
seats  of  the  north.' 

Lord  J.  Russell  admitted  the  inequality  of  the  tax,  but 
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declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  it ;  and  main- 
tained  that  ihe  attempt  to  do  ßo  woiild  render  the  tax  fer 
less  productive  and  far  more  vexations  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Witli  regard  to  the  proposal  that  the  estimates 
shotild  be  redxiced,  he  said  that  they  had  been  framed  at  a 
time  when  everytiiing  appeared  tranqnil,  bat  even  then  he 
feit  the  neceesity  of  being  prepared  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise ;  and  Hub  was  mnch  more  necessary  now  after 
the  extraordinary  events  that  had  occurred  on  th©  C!on- 
tinent.  Ittr.  Hxune's  amendment  was  supported  by  138  and 
opposed  by  363  members. 

THien  came  the  discussion  of  the  proposal  for  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  inoome  tax  to  the  sister  conntry.  It  appeared 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Msh  members  had  voted  for 
the  imposition  of  an  inoome  tax  on  England,  and  it  was 
nrged  that  the  English  m^nbers  might  fairly  retmn  the 
favom*.  The  proposal  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  govem- 
ment  on  the  gromid  of  the  distress  still  prevailing  in  Ireland, 
and  was  negatived  by  218  to  138. 

We  have  seen  that  the  govemment  hadproposed  to  meet 
an  antidpated  defidency  in  the  revenne  amonnting  to  abont 
3,000,000i.  by  an  increase  in  the  income  tax,  which,  however, 
the  force  ofpnblic  opinion  had  compelled  them  relnctantly 
to  abandon.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  shonld 
resort  to  some  other  means  of  eqnalising  the  revenne  of  the 
conntry  with  its  expenditure.  Something  was  hoped  for 
from  the  labonrs  of  a  select  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed  to  consider  what  reductions  could  be  made  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance  estimates ;  bnt  as  it  was  evident 
that  their  recommendations  were  not  Kkely  to  produce  a 
saving  whidi  wonld  be  equal,  or  neariy  eqnal,  to  the  amonnt 
of  the  deficiency,  it  was  anticipated  that  ministers  wonld 
bring  forward  some  scheme  of  taxation  calculated  to  fiU  np 
the  void  in  the  revenue.    The  chancellor  of  the  excheqner. 
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howev^^  Bteadily  resisted  all  efforts  that  were  made  to  in- 
dnce  him  to  state  the  intentions  of  the  govemment  tili  the 
report  of  the  select  oommittee  had  enabled  them  to  mea- 
fiure  the  amoimt  of  the  deficiency  -whieh  they  wonld  have  to 
deal  with;  and  it  'was  not  luitil  the  25th  of  August  that  the 
amended  finaaoial  Statement  of  the  govemment  was  faronght 
forward  hy  tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a  oommittee 
of  the  whole  honse.  He  ihen  annaimced  that,  on  the  one 
hsLndf  by  reductions  to  the  amomit  of  828,000/.  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  miHtary,  naval,  and  misoellaneous  ex- 
penditnre,  and,  on  the  other,  by  an  increase  that  had  taken 
plaoe  in  varioos  items  of  the  ordinary  revenne  amomiting 
to  not  lesB  ilian  340,000/.  above  what  Lord  J.  Russell  had 
calcnlated  on,  to  which  he  added  60,000/.,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  C3iina  money,  the  deficiency  of  the  revenne  that 
had  to  be  made  np  had  been  redueed  to  292,305/.,  and  he 
expressed  a  oonfident  expectation  that  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  jear  tfaiB  deficiency  wonld  have  disappeared.  Bnt 
the  extraordinary  expenses  that  had  been  incmred  in  the 
Cafire  vrsx  and  in  other  ways  had  raised  the  amonnt  of  the 
total  deficiency  to  be  provided  for  to  2,500,000/.  The  de- 
mands  on  the  Consolidated  fand  were  already  so  great,  that 
it  was  toidesirable  to  snpply  this  deficiency  from  that  sonrce, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  borrow  the  2,000,000/.  needed 
to  snpply  the  deficit.  Lord  G.  Bentinck  snggested  that  the 
difficully  shonld  be  met  by  a  reimposition  of  the  onstom 
dnties  taken  ofi^  as  he  maintained,  to  the  very  serions  injnry 
of  the  revenne,  and  by  tiie  removal  of  which  the  foreigner 
was  the  only  gainer ;  in  fact,  by  a  retum  to  the  policy  which 
Parliament  had  so  deliberately  discarded.  Of  conrse,  this 
Suggestion  was  not  entertained  by  the  govemment. 

The  speedi  from  the  throne  had  indicated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  miniffters  to  bring  forward  in  the  oourse  of 
this  Session  a  Inll  for  the  alteration  of  the  navigation  laws. 
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and  the  measure  that  had  thuB  been  announced  was  looked 
forward  to  by  both  parties  as  the  great  battle-field  of  the 
eession.  It  was  not,  however,  introduced  tili  the  15th  of 
May,  when  it  was  discussed  at  great  length ;  but  as  it  was 
ultimately  withdrawn  in  order,  to  be  reintroduced  in  the 
foUowing  Session,  we  reserve  our  acconnt  of  the  argoments 
that  were  employed  for  and  against  the  measure,  for  the 
period  when  Parliament  was  finally  called  upon  to  pronounce 
its  decision  on  the  question. 

While  these  events  were  oceurring  a  revolution  had  been 
eflFected  in  Paris,  which  had  swept  away  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  substituted  for  it  a  provisional  govemment. 
The  best  of  all  republics,  as  Lafayette  had  denominated  the 
rule  of  the  Citizen  king,  when  he  was  called  to  assume  the 
chief  power  in  France,  had  made  way  for  a  really  republican 
govemment.  This  revolution  had  the  effect  almost  every- 
where  of  raisingthe  hopes  and  expectations  ofthose  who  de- 
sired  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  goverzmients, 
but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Ireland,  where  the  chronic 
discontent  had  been  increased  by  suflFering,  and  by  the  Oper- 
ation of  those  repressive  laws  to  which  the  English  govem- 
ment and  legislatiure  had  been  compelled  to  resort.  The 
place  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  O'Connell  was  filled 
by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  led  the  discontented  party  with 
more  violence,  but  far  less  tact,  ability,  and  caution.  He 
avowedly  aimed,  not  only  at  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  an  entire  Separa- 
tion of  them ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  great  body 
of  his  countrymen  were  prepared  to  support  his  treason- 
able  projects,  and  that  nothing  but  a  fiivourable  opportu- 
nity  was  wanting  to  bring  on  a  civil  war,  in  which,  though 
the  mother  country  was  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end,  much 
blood  would  be  shed,  and  multitudes  of  the  loyal  people 
of  Ireland  would  probably  be  massacred.    It  was  necessary 
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that  Steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  these  disastroiis  con- 
seqnences;  and  the  govemmenty  acting  under  the  advice 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  determined  to  propose  to 
Parliament  the  Suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  in  that 
country»  The  serious  character  of  the  emergency  silenced 
for  the  moment  the  strife  of  party.  Lord  J.  RusseU  intro- 
duced  the  proposed  measure  to  an  assembly  evidently  pre- 
pared  to  give  it  a  very  favourable  reception.  Sir  R.  Peel 
generoußly  snpported  it,  without  allowing  himself  to  indulge 
in  one  syllable  of  reproach  against  ministers  for  the  Opposi- 
tion they  made  to  the  repressive  measures  he  had  proposed, 
and  the  rejection  of  which,  through  their  assistance,  had 
bronght  abont  the  dissolution  of  his  administration.  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  protectionists  generally  vied  with  him  in 
giving  their  wann  snpport  to  the  measure  of  the  govem- 
ment.  Only  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford, 
and  a  few  Irish  members  objected.  Even  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien, 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  but  a  man  ofvery  diflTerent 
political  opinions,  announced  that  he  had  feit  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  Support  the  proposition  of  the  govemment.  The 
bill  was  passed  without  a  division,  and  the  standing  Orders 
in  both  houses  were  suspended  in  order  that  it  might  be 
passed  more  rapidly.  It  was  generally  feit — feit  even  by  the 
majority  of  the  repealers  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^that 
Ireland  was  in  danger  of  being  pushed  into  a  wicked  and 
disastrous  insurrection  by  men,  who,  if  against  all  human 
probability  they  should  achieve  a  momentary  success,  were 
incapable  of  constituting  a  govemment,  and  were  certain 
to  bring  on  their  unhappy  country  evils  compared  with 
which  even  the  sufferings  she  was  now  enduring  might  well 
be  regarded  as  light  and  unimportant. 

But  while  most  of  the  Irish  members  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  expediency  of  this  precautionary  measure,  they  de- 
manded  that  it  should  be  accompanied  or  closely  followed 
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by  remedial  measnres  really  calcnlated  to  remove  the  suf- 
ferings  tinder  which  their  cotmtry  laboored.  These  demands 
were  strongly  pnt  forward  by  Mr,  Sharman  Crawford,  wbo 
proposed  a  resolntion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  dnty 
of  Pariiament,  in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  Ire- 
landy  to  bring  forward  such  measnres  'as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  improve  the  condition,  redress  the  grievances,  and 
establish  the  jnst  rights  of  the  Irish  people.'  At  fhe  same 
time  he  annonnced  that  if  this  motion  shonld  be  carried,  he 
intended  to  follow  it  np  by  proposing  the  resolntion  moved 
by  Lord  J.  Rnssell  in  1844,  namely,  that  the  virhole  subject 
of  Irish  grievances  shoidd  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
•whole  honse.  The  reply  of  Lord  J.  Rnssell  to  these  pro- 
posals  was  a  cry  of  regretM  helplessness.  He  deplored 
the  rejection  of  an  eviction  of  tenants  bül  by  the  Hanse  of 
Lords,  pleaded  for  gradual  improvements,  deprecated  hasty 
legislation,  gave  his  opinion  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
had  a  right  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  an  established 
chnrch,  and  dilated  on  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  estabUshment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Osbome  reminded  the  honse  that  on  that  very 
day,  forty-five  years  ago,  the  honse  was  engaged  in  sns- 
pending  the  habeas-corpns  act ;  and  he  bitterly  complained 
that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  had  been  done  in  the  in- 
terval  for  the  pacification  of  that  country.*  Mr.  Crawfbrd's 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  70. 

One  remedial  measnre,  however,  was  adopted  in  the 
conrse  of  Uns  Session.  Of  the  canses  of  the  distress  nnder 
which  Ireland  almost  continnally  labonred,  and  xmder  which 
at  this  time  she  was  snffeiing  most  intensely,  was  the  cir- 

*  Thb  ma  htnSSj  tiie  faet.  The  Ostholie-emtiidpBtioii  HÜ,  tai2  «  great 
muaj  oilier  acts,  had  been  eazzied  for  the  benefit  of  Xr^aad,  lAach,  though  thejr 
had  not  altogether  attained  the  desired  end,  had  removed  maiiy  of  the  grievancea 
of  which  Irishmen  generally  and  jnstly  complained. 
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camstance  that  maiiy  estates  were  so  loaded  with  mortgages 
and  other  diarges,  that  the  proprietors  received  little  or 
nothing  from  them,  and  were  destitnte  of  tlie  means,  even 
if  they  had  the  ^411,  of  »pending  money  on  the  improve- 
ment  of  their  property.  The  govemment  thereforehronght 
in  a  bill  called  the  '  encumbered^eBtates  b31/  intended  to 
facüitate  the  sale  of  properties  placed  in  the  circumstanoes 
we  have  described ;  in  other  words,  to  faciKtate  the  trans- 
fer  of  these  estates  from  those  who  were  without  capital 
to  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  make  such  improve* 
ments  in  the  land  of  Ireland  as  were  reqidred  to  make  it 
productive.  The  bill  was  introdnced  in  the  first  instance 
into  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  went  through  it  withont  any 
important  changes,  bat  was  considerably  altered  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  On  its  retum  to  the  npper  honse,  Lord 
Stanley  moved  that  the  aniendments  of  the  Commons  should 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  bnt  the  majority  decided 
to  aocept  them  withont  farther  oonsideration,  and  this  im» 
portant  bill  was  adopted. 

The  French  revolntion  of  1848  had  sent  throngh  Enrope 
a  shock  as  of  a  repnblican  earthqnake,  shaking  every  throne, 
and  spreading  constemation  far  and  wide.  In  England  alone 
the  news  of  that  event  prodnced  no  commotion,  bat  never- 
theless  excited  mnch  uneasiness.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
gronnd  for  alarm.  We  have  seen  that  Ireland  was  ready 
for  an  outbreak;  and  in  England  the  Chartists,  who  were 
very  nmnerons  among  the  working  classes,  wonld  havebeen 
only  too  glad  of  an  opportnnity  of  following  the  example 
which  had  been  set  them  by  the  French  nation,  by  estab- 
lishing  a  repnblic  in  England,  or  at  all  events  by  carrying 
out  those  changes  in  the  Constitution  which  were  embodied 
in  the  docnment  which  was  styled  the  'People's  CSharter/ 
The  majority  of  the  English  people  had  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  our  institutions,  and  entertained  no  fear  that  the 
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example  which  had  been  set  by  the  French  people  wotdd 
be  foUowed  in  England ;  but  they  were  apprehensive  of  a 
very  serions  outbreak,  and  feared  that  mnch  injury  might  be 
done  to  life  and  property.  Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the 
extent  to  which  these  fears  were  realised,  we  must  sketch 
the  history  of  the  movement  that  gave  birth  to  them.  The 
agitation  we  are  now  to  record  is  one  altogether  diflferent 
from  that  for  the  repeal  of  the  com-laws,  but  is  one  which 
was  no  less  characteristic  of  our  country,  and  no  less  de- 
serving  of  serious  attention.  The  long,  patient»  though  not 
always  wise,  and  temperate  pursuit,  chiefly  by  the  poorest 
of  the  working  classes,  of  objects  which  were  once  scouted 
by  all  parties,  but  have  now  been  to  a  great  extent  attained, 
and  that  too  partly  by  the  help  of  the  party  which,  when 
they  were  first  proposed,  recoiled  from  them  most  strongly, 
is  a  spectacle  which  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who  would  fully  understand  the  working  of  a  Constitution 
under  which  every  demand  that  is  foimded  on  truth  and 
justice  is  sure  at  length  to  obtain  a  respectfril  hearing,  and 
ultimately  to  triumph  over  the  most  powerful  oppositioD.* 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  streng  and 
highly  populär  party  advocated  universal,  or  at  least  house- 
hold  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  shortening  of  the  dura- 
tion  of  parliaments.  These  proposals,  however,  were  so  dis- 
tastefiil  to  the  king  and  to  Earl  Grey,  that  though  strongly 
urged  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1831,  the  attempt  to  bring 
them  forward  in  connection  with  that  measure  was  aban- 
doned,  and  its  liberal  character  reconciled  the  advocates 
of  these  changes  to  their  postponement,  and  induced  them 
to  join  in  the  cry  that  was  raised  in  favour  of  *  the  bill,  the 

*  The  Bubstanoe  of  the  foUowing  history  of  EngÜBh  chaiüfim  was  pablished 
bj  the  anthor  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  Aprü  1, 1867.  It  has  sinoe  been 
carefüllj  revised,  entirely  rewritten,  amplified  in  some  parts,  abridged  in  others, 
and  snbmittedtothe  examination  of  some  who  labonredand  snfferedinthe  cause 
of  which  it  relates  the  ncissitndes. 
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whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  tlie  bill;   and  the  feeling  which 
this  cry  expressed  continued  to  prevail  for  some  time  after 
that  measure  had  become  law.    But  though  the  radical  party 
acqniesced  in  it  for  the  moment,  they  were  by  no  means 
satisfied,  and  they  had  no  Intention  to  allow  the  ulterior 
changes,  which  they  deemed  to  be  the  necessary  comple- 
ments  ofthat  bill,  to  be  indefinitelypostponed,oraltogether 
put  aside ;  and  therefore,  though  well  aware  that  they  could 
not  eflTect  anything  in  the  legislature,  no  sooner  had  the 
Beform  Bill  passed  than  they  began  to  agitate  for  those 
measures  toward  which  they  regarded  it  as  a  first  step,  and 
to  foUow  their  principles  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
logically  conducted  them.     They  proposed  to  confer  the 
franchise  on  every  adult  man,  though  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  adopt  the  Suggestion  of  Coleridge,  and  bestow 
it  also  on  unmarried  women  of  füll  age.    But  even  if  this 
point  should  be  gained,  there  were  other  difficulties  to  be 
removed  before  their  principle  could  have  its  füll  realisa- 
tion.     The  voter  might  be  bribed,  or  influenced,  or  intimi- 
dated  into  giving  a  vote  contrary  to  his  conviction,  or  not 
voting  at  all.    To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  that 
all  votes  should  be  given  secretly.    The  voter  should  there- 
fore be  protected  by  the  ballot.    Again,  the  vote  of  a  man 
who  lived  in  a  town  with  a  population  of  more  than  300,000 
persons  had  evidently  much  less  influence  in  the  result  of  a 
contest  than  that  of  a  man  who  inhabited  a  borough  of  only 
300  or  400  inhabitants.    The  remedy  for  this  anomaly  was 
to  divide  the  country  into  electoral  districts  nearly  equal 
in  population.    It  might  happen  also  that  the  man  in  whom 
the  majority  of  the  electors  had  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  whom  they  deemed  best  fitted  to  represent  their  views 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  might  be  too  poor  to  bear  the 
cost  of  an  election,  or  the  loss  and  expense  of  a  residence  in 
London.    It  was  therefore  suggested  that  all  members  of 
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the  Iower  house  shoiild  receive  a  salary  fbr  the  Performance 
of  iheir  legislative  duties.  Lastly»  the  member  sent  to  re- 
present  a  district  in  the  House  of  Gommons  might  prove 
recreant  to  the  pledges  he  had  given  his  constitiu^HtSy  and 
might  totally  mtsrepresent  those  who  Bent  him  thither.  This 
di£Scalty  it  was  proposed  to  meet  by  making  electiona  an«^ 
nualy  8o  that  the  un&ithful  representativa  might  know  that 
his  treachery  -would  be  speedily  avenged,  and  the  eonstitu- 
ency  would  be  able  very  soon  to  replace  hixn  by  another 
member,  who  wotdd  more  truly  represent  their  opinione. 
Oonsiderations  such  as  these  led  the  members  of  what  was 
called  the  extreme  radical  party  to  advocate  universal  or 
rather  manhood  sufiGrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts,  annual  parliaments,  and  the  payment  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  argument  that  the  people 
were  not  sufficiently  educated  to  make  a  wise  and  proper 
use  of  the  privileges  which  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
bestow  on  them,  it  was  answered  that  the  people  never 
would  be  educated  until  they  obtained  the  power  of  voting 
for  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  that  then,  and  only 
then,  the  ruling  dasses  would  feel  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  people  such  an  education  as  would  leadthemto  exercise 
rightly  a  power  they  ought  to  possess,  and  which  they 
would  acquire  by  force,  if  it  should  be  much  longer  witb- 
holden  &om  them. 

No  sooner  was  the  ßeform  struggle  concluded  than 
these  views  became  prominent,  and  almost  all  men  hoped 
or  feared^  according  to  the  character  of  their  political 
views,  that  they  would  soon  be  carried  out.  Several  re- 
presentatives of  these  opinions  were  elected  members  of 
the  first  reformed  parliament;  but  their  numbers  in  that 
assembly  were  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  those  by  whom  these  views  were  supported  in  the  coim- 
try.    They  were,  however,  advocat^d  by  many  persons  of 
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great  intelligezice  ai^  natural  eloquence,  and  by  {he  ^Kte 
o£  tlie  working  elacnes,  especially  in  tli6  mannfacturing 
difitrictfiL  These  w^e  the  leaders  of  the  movement ;  while 
the  rank  and  file  was  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  wäre 
disappointed  in  the  extravagant  expectations  they  had 
formed  of  th«  benefits  which  would  flow  firom  the  Beform 
Bill,  and  espedally  of  those  whose  incm-able  habits  of  indol- 
ence  had  been  severely  but  vainly  disciplined  by  the  Ope- 
ration cf  the  new  poor-law.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous 
elements  two  dasses  of  CäiartistSy  as  we  may  now  begin  to 
call  thenv  were  gradually  formed:  the  first  composed  of 
the  moro  edncated,  who  hoped  to  attain  their  ends  by  legal 
and  constitntianal  meons ;  the  second,  which  was  prepared 
to  have  recourse  to  insurrection  and  revolution.  The  formet 
came  afkerwards  to  be  styled  moral-force  Chartists,  and  the 
latter  were  known  as  physical-force  Chartists ;  and  as  in 
every  great  movement  of  this  kind  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage  and  the  strengest  measnres  are  sure  to  be  the  most 
populär,  the  advocates  of  physical  force  were  the  most 
loudly  applaudedy  and  could  boast  of  having  at  least  the 
most  numerouSy  if  not  the  most  intelligent  and  influential^ 
following. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  coiu*se  of  this  History,  that 
proposals  introduced  into  ParUament  fbr  ihe  purpose  of 
realising  somo  portions  of  the  programme  we  have  described 
liad  been  brought  before  Parliament,  and  rejected  by  ma« 
jorities  so  large  as  to  render  success  hopelcfis ;  and  we  have 
not  ihought  it  necessary  to  mention  how,  year  after  year, 
various  motions  were  made  on  the  subject,  with  no  other 
result  than  that  of  oocupying  to  very  little  purpose  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons*  There  was,  however, 
one  motion  of  whidi  we  deem  it  necessary  to  make  especial 
mention,  on  account  of  the  connection  it  had  with  the  agi- 
tation  we  are  now  going  to  attempt  to  narrate. 
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At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1838,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  ballot, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  was  raised 
by  an  amendment  to  the  address  on  the  Queen's  speech, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  member  for  Finsbury,  and  se- 
conded  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  this  motion,  the  following  declaration 
was  made  by  Lord  J.  Russell : 

*  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is,  I  do  be- 
lieve,  against  progressive  reforms  in  the  representation,  of 
which  the  effect  would  be  only  to  introduce  endless  imcer- 
tainty,  and  incessantly  to  revive  all  those  agitating  circum- 
stances  which,  it  may  be  recoUected,  impeded  all  the  Opera- 
tions of  commerce  in  the  years  1831  and  1832.  And  I  fairther 
believe  that,  having  gone  through  the  struggles  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  they  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to 
go  on  adopting  fresh  changes,  to  be  made  in  their  tum  the 
foundation  of  still  farther  alterations,  and  to  end  in  a  plan 
for  universal  sufirage.  We,  as  a  govemment,  think  it  right 
to  stand  by  the  declarations  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Al- 
thorp ;  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  the  followers  of  such  men, 
and  by  their  principles  we  are  contented  to  abide.' 

When  the  house  divided,  twenty  members  voted  for 
Mr.  Dimcombe's  amendment,  and  this  of  course  settled  the 
question  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concemed. 
But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  stop  there.  Six  of  these 
members  were  invited  to  confer  with  a  deputation  of  six 
working  men  from  a  society  which  had  been  foimed  a  short 
time  before,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  the  *  Working  Men's 
Association.'  Theresult  of  this  consultationwas  a  document 
drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  parliamentary  bill,  to  which  was 
given  the  title  of  the  *  People's  Charter.'  It  contained  the  six 
points  already  mentioned:  1.  universal — or,  as  it  is  now 
more  correctly  designated,  manhood — suffirage ;  2.  annual 
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parliaments ;  3.  vote  hj  ballot;  4.  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification  then  required  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  5,  the  payment  of  members ;  6.  equal  electoral 
diBtricts.  The  obvious  eflTect  of  this  plan,  if  carried,  would 
be  to  give  every  man  a  vote ;  to  make  the  representative 
constantly  responsible  to  his  constituents ;  to  proteet  the 
voter  from  intimidation  or  corruption;  to  give  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  each  electoral  district  the  freest  and  most 
omconstrained  choice  of  a  representative  by  removing  all 
obstacles  likely  to  prevent  the  object  of  their  choice  from 
accepting  the  task  confided  to  him ;  and  lastly,  to  make  the 
votes  of  all  men  thronghont  the  kingdom  as  nearly  eqni- 
poUent  as  possible.  The  charter  certainly  possessed  the 
merit  of  embodying  in  a  perfectly  logical  and  coherent 
manner  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  the  most  numerous  and 
extreme  portion  of  the  radical  party.    At  the  conclusion  of 

the  deliberations  which  had  led  to  its  adoption,  O'Connell, 

• 

on  behalf  of  his  fellow-members,  handed  it  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Working  Men's  Association,  saying,  *There,Lovett,  is 
yonr  charter.  Agitate  for  it,  and  never  be  content  with  any- 
thing  less.'  The  charter  was  subsequently  submitted  to  a 
public  meeting,  by  which  it  was  enthusiastically  approved. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  1838  two 
large  and  important  meetings  were  held,  one  at  Birming- 
ham, the  other  in  the  New  Palace-yard,  at  which  the  six 
points  we  have  mentioned  were  advocated,  and  much  streng 
language  used  in  reference  to  them.  At  the  latter  of  these 
meetings  an  incident  occurred  which  at  the  time  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Vincent,  the  chief  Chartist  orator,  said 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  he  delivered  at  it,  *  We  are 
kept  down  by  knaves.  Lord  J.  Russell  is  a  knave,  Henry 
Brougham  is  a  knave,  Peel  is  a  knave,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  a  knave.'  At  this  apostrophe  Colonel  Sir  William 
Napier,  who  was  present,  rushed  forward  to  the  front  of  the 

VOL.  n.  A  A 
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hnstings,  and  exdaimed  in  a  most  excited  manner,  ^  I  con- 
tradict  that :  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  no  knave.  He 
fought  for  his  country  nobly,  bravely,  and  snceessfully ;  and 
he  is  no  knave.' 

Armed  with  the  document  which  these  meetings  had 
sanctioned,  the  Working  Men's  Association  lost  no  time  in 
acting  on  the  advice  which  O'Connell  had  given  to  their 
secretary.  The  principal  agent  in  this  work  was  Henry 
Hetherington«  He  was  a  man  of  solid  rather  than  showy 
abilities,  more  logical  than  eloquent,  but  gifted  with  in- 
domitable  energy,  courage,  and  perseverance»  With  him 
were  associated  Henry  Vincent — the  Demosthenes  of  the 
new  movement  —  Lovett,  the  secretary  of  the  assooia- 
tion,  and  several  other  men  of  considerable  natural  parts, 
though  generally  ill-educated.  These  men  have  often  been 
represented  as  mere  mercenary  traders  in  agitation,  who 
aimed  at  leading  the  working  classes  to  seek  their  elevation 
rather  firom  political  changes  than  &om  honest  labour.  No- 
thing can  be  more  false  or  unjust  than  these  imputations. 
That  there  were  among  the  Chartists  men  who  were  ao- 
tuated  by  low  and  sordid  motives,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  the  leaders  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  and  most 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  them,  were  thoroughly 
honest  enthusiasts,  who  eamestly  at  least,  if  not  wisely,  ad- 
vocated  the  social  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  The  spirit 
which  pervaded  both  leaders  and  the  great  mass  of  their 
followers  in  this  agitation  was  well  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  caxds  of  member- 
ship  of  the  association :  '  The  man  who  evades  his  share 
of  useful  labour  diminishes  the  public  stock  of  wealth,  and 
throws  his  own  bürden  on  his  neighbour.' 

The  lead  in  the  new  agitation,  however,  speedily  de- 
volved  on  Feargus  O'Connor,  who  became  at  once  the  soul 
and  the  baue  of  it.  He  was  originally  an  Irish  barrister,  and 
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claimed  descent  firom  the  ancient  kings  of  Irelaad,  In  1831 
he  was  employed  as  an  agent  to  promote  the  retum  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  followers  of  O'Connell«  His  frame 
was  herculean,  his  bearing  aristooratic  and  commanding; 
he  was  endowed  with  great  natural  eloquence,  and  had  an 
eamest  and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  cause,  which  he  served 
to  the  yerj  best  of  his  ability  with  tongue,  pen,  and  fist. 
His  legal  knowledge,  though  not  veiy  profound,  was  of  con- 
siderable  Service  to  a  party  which  greatly  needed  this  ne- 
cessary  Information,  and  being  very  destitute  of  it,  gave 
him  credit  for  more  of  it  than  he  really  possessed.  He 
quickly  became  a  prominent  man,  was  warmly  patronised 
by  O'Connell,  to  whom  he  in  tum  rendered  very  important 
Services ;  and  in  1833  successfiilly  contested  the  county  of 
Cork,  but  lost  his  seat  for  want  of  a  qualification.  He  then 
quarrelied  with  O'Connell,  and  finding  his  political  career 
in  Ireland  closed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  Chartist  agita- 
tion,  and  speedily  took  the  lead  in  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly  honest,  and  was  animated 
with  a  hearty  desire  to  benefit  the  working  classes ;  but  he 
was  intensely  fond  of  power  and  popularity,  and  could  bear 
no  rival  near  his  throne.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
interests  of  the  agitation  were  often  sacrificed  to  his  petty 
jealousies,  and  that  he  altemately  pralsed  and  abused,  car- 
essed  and  attacked,  encouraged  and  thwarted,  almost  every 
man  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Chartist  agitation. 
Thus  though  his  adhesion  to  it  was  the  means  of  imparting 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  respectability,  and  though  at  first 
he  rendered  to  it  real  and  important  Services,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  one  chief  cause  of  its  ultimate  and  signal  failuro 
was,  that  he  sacrificed  the  objects  of  the  movement  to  his 
desire  to  retain  the  leadership  of  it. 

The  Promulgation  of  the  Charter  soon  brought  under 
one  banner  the  scattered  hosts  who  were  before  agitating 
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in  a  desultoiy  and  isolated  mann  er  in  support  of  the  views 
of  the  ra4ical  party.  That  document  so  happily  and  ex- 
actly  embodied  the  ideas  which  were  floating  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  this  conntry,  that  it 
became  a  daystar  of  hope  to  them,  and  enlisted  thousands 
into  the  ranks  of  ita  supporters.  Nothing  showed  this  more 
clearly  than  the  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  its  ad- 
vocacy  which  the  publication  of  the  Charter  brought  into 
existence,  and  the  large  circulation  they  enjoyed  during  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  Chartist  agitation.  London  pro- 
duced  its  Dispatch,  Edinburgh  its  True  Scotsman,  Newcastle 
its  Northern  Liberator^  Birmingham  its  Journal.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Operative,  edited  by  Bronterre  O'Brien, 
who  afterwards  became  the  rival  of  O'Connor;  the  CJiarter 
and  the  Champion,  which  represented  the  opinions  of  Cob- 
bett.  Many  other  periodicals  came  into  existence  afterwards, 
among  which  we  need  only  specify  the  Chartist  Circular, 
price  one  halfpenny,  which  had  a  very  extended  circulation. 
But  they  were  all  far  surpassed  in  popularity,  if  not  in  the 
ability  with  which  they  were  conducted,  by  the  Northern 
Star,  the  property  and  the  organ  of  Feargus  O'Connor.  It 
attained  to  a  circulation  of  50,000  copies;  an  enormous  num- 
ber, considering  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  and  the  po- 
verty  of  most  ofthe  Chartists.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Charter  was  farther  manifested  by  the  number  and  enthusi- 
asm  of  those  who  attended  the  public  meetings.  The  vast 
multitudes  that  were  present  at  them,  the  excitement  and 
ardour  that  attended  them,  often  caused  the  military  to  be 
ordered  out  when  they  were  held,  though  their  active  in- 
tervention  was  rarely  needed.  It  would  be  an  endless  and 
wearisome  task  to  attempt  to  enumerate  these  assemblages. 
It  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  they  were  held  in  all  parts  of  tho 
kingdom,  and  often  repeatedly  in  the  same  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood ;  sometimes  in  rooms,  sometimes  in  the  open  air, 
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sometimes  on  moors,  to  which  people  flocked  from  consider- 
able  distances.  We  shall  have  occasion  Iiereafter  to  speak 
of  some  of  them  which  presented  peculiar  and  noteworthy 
features.  This  agitation  gradually  brought  out  into  greater 
and  greater  prominence  the  difference  that  existed  between 
the  moral  and  physical  force  parties.  These  two  divisions 
of  the  Chartist  body  were  soon  openly  at  variance,  and,  as 
the  agitation  proceeded,  the  breach  gradually  widened,  pro- 
ducing  first  estrangement,  then  hostility ;  the  most  violent 
party  gradually  assuming  the  direction  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  ablest  and  most  moder- 
ate of  the  Chartists.  As  for  O'Connor,  he  oscillated  between 
them.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  and  would 
probably  have  had  no  objection  to  attain  his  ends  by  a  suc- 
cessful  insurrection ;  but  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  responsibility  that  would  have  devolved  on  himself  if 
such  a  movement  had  taken  place,  and  the  small  chance,  or 
rather  the  absolute  impossibility,  of  success.  He  knew  too 
that  if  physical  force  should  be  resorted  to,  he  must  either 
take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  or  abdicate  in  favour  of  those 
who  were  prepared  to  do  so.  His  opinions  were,  no  doubt, 
those  of  the  moral-force  Chartists,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  authority  over  them  by  the  frequent  use  of 
language  such  as  he  knew  that  they  would  approve ;  but, 
seeing  that  by  casting  his  lot  with  them  he  would  alienate 
the  physical-force  majority,  he  also  gave  its  members  some 
encouragement,  but  without  absolutely  committing  himself 
to  their  views,  and  thus  he  was  occasionally  led  to  employ 
violent  language  and  to  encourage  hopes  that  he  must  have 
well  known  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  meetings  were  multiplied,  and  as  the  Chart- 
ists could  not  assemble  in  the  day,  and  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  rooms,  and  often  were  too  numerous  for  any  room 
that  could  be  procured,  open-air  torchlight  meetings  were 
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resorted  to.    The  circumstances  attending  these  meetings 
natnrally  increased  the  alarm  which  the  progress   of  the 
movement  and  the  violence  of  its  advocates  had  already 
excited.    At  one  of  these  meetings  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Stephens, 
a  Methodist  minister  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  furious  harangue,  demanded  ofthose  who  were 
present  whether  they  had  come  armed.    The  qnestion  was 
at  once  answered  by  a  discharge  of  a  few  firearms.    This 
did  not  satisfy  him;  and  in  reply  to  a  second  qnestion  a 
more  general  discharge  took  place,  wherenpon  he  conclnded 
by  saying,  *  I  see  it's  all  right ;  good-night.'    The  govem- 
ment  had  thns  far  abstained  from  all  interference  with  these 
meetings;  bat  when  the  Speakers  openly  incited  those  whom 
they  addressed  to  rebellion,  such  forbearance  was  no  lon- 
ger possible.    On  the  12th  of  December  a  proclamation  was 
issned,  declaring  the  torchlight  meetings  to  be  illegal,  and 
waming  all  persons  that  those  who  attended  them  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  be  punished.    O'Connor  at  once  advised 
that  they  should  be  discontinued,  but  soon  fonnd  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  excite  the  feelings  of  a  multitude  than  to 
restrain  them.     The  incitements  to  insnrrection  which  had 
been  sonnded  forth  from  a  thousand  platforms,  and  which,  if 
O'Connor  himselfhad  not  sanctioned,  he  had  certainly  not  con- 
demned,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  they  had  been  addressed,  and  they  were  nowready 
to  carry  out  in  action  the  sentiments  they  had  so  often  and 
so  frantically  applauded.    If  their  leaders  would  but  give  the 
Word,  they  would  not  flinch.   O'Connor,  it  is  true,  hung  back, 
but  Stephens  was  still  undaunted.     He  denounced  the  pro- 
clamation as  an  insult  to  the  oppressed  people,  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  declared  it  to  be  destitute  of  legal 
authority.    A  Warrant  was  at  once  issued  for  his  apprehen- 
sion,  and  he  was  taken  into  custody.  When  he  was  brought 
before  the  Manchester  magistrates,  an  immense  crowd  lined 
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the  streetS)  and  received  their  champion  with  thunderous 
applatise.  O'Connor,  thongh  he  must  have  disapproved  the 
conduct  of  Stephens,  did  not  desert  him  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Probably  he  feit  that  he  could  not  dißconntenance 
him  without  risking  the  loss  of  his  power  over  the  Chartists, 
Stephens  is  said  not  to  have  displayed  on  this  occaBion  the 
xesolution  which  his  previons  conduct  seemed  to  promise, 
His  defence  was  weak  and  undignified.  But  the  menac- 
ing  shouts  of  the  multitude  ontside  penetrated  the  room  in 
which  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  and  so  alarmed  them, 
that  they  reqneßted  O'Connor  to  endeavonr  to  appease  his 
followers.  He  readily  complied,  and  his  appearance  at  the 
window  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  tumult.  After  professing 
in  very  warm  terms  great  affection  and  reverence  for  his 
accused  associate,  he  added,  *  Mr.  Oastier  has  predicted  that 
he  will  be  transported.  That  is  impossible,  for  it  is  not  a 
transportable  offence.  But  if  tyrants  should  so  far  strain 
their  authority  as  to  sentence  him  to  transportation,  his 
manacled  limbs  shall  nerer  pass  to  the  transport  ship  but 
over  my  lifeless  body.'  Stephens  was  committed  for  trial, 
but  was  liberated  on  bail.  The  Chartists  collected  2000Z.  to 
defray  the  cost  of  his  defence,  and  he  employed  his  interval 
of  liberty  in  exciting  still  farther  the  ardour  of  his  admirers 
by  Speeches,  and  by  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  *  political 
sermons,'  which  were  afterwards  published  under  that  title. 
These  sermons  were  listened  to  by  great  multitudes,  had 
an  enormous  sale,  and  were  also  read  by  some  of  the  better- 
educated  Chartists  to  large  crowds  who  congregated  to  hear 
them.  The  trial  of  Stephens  came  on  at  Chester,  before 
Justice  Patteson,  on  the  15th  of  August  1839.  He  had, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  very  much  moderated 
his  languäge,  but  had  begun  to  preach  docti-ines  the  very 
reverse  ofthose  which  had  brought  him  into  this  trouble. 
He  defended  himself  in  a  Speech,  the  delivery  of  which 
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occupied  five  liours.  He  neglected  to  explain  how  he  had 
been  led  to  employ  the  language  of  which  he  was  accused ; 
he  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  Submission  to  every  law 
that  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  but  he  contended 
that  the  new  poor-law  came  within  this  latter  categoiy, 
and  that  it  only  left  him  the  choice  of  disobeying  man  or 
God.  He  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
months,  but  was  treated  with  great  lenity. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Convention  of  Chartist  delegates 
had  been  holding  its  sittings  in  London.  In  this  assembly^ 
as  in  the  stormier  meetings  outside,  the  physical-force 
men  decidedly  preponderated.  The  more  moderate  and 
judicious  delegates,  finding  themselves  imable  to  stem  the 
torrent,  withdrew  fi-om  the  assembly,  and  lefb  it  ahnost 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  men,  who  became 
every  day  more  absurd  and  violent.  At  length,  on  the  Sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Attwood,  its  sittings  were  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham, where  several  large  meetings  were  held,  to  give 
the  delegates  an  opportunity  of  explaining  their  yiews  to 
the  Citizens  of  that  town.  But  the  authorities  of  Birming- 
ham suppressed  the  meeting,  ajid  yiolent  riotings  followed, 
in  which  several  houses  were  bumt.  The  infuriated  mob 
armed  themselves  with  iron  railings,  which  they  had  torn 
down,  and  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  by  their  leaders 
from  attacking  the  police  with  these  formidable  weapons. 
The  appearance  of  the  military  at  this  moment  put  a  stop 
to  a  disturbance  which  otherwise  might  have  produced  very 
serious  consequences.  As  it  was,  the  mischief  done  in  Bir- 
mingham was  so  great,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stated 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  in  all  his  military 
experience,  he  had  never  known  a  town  taken  by  storm  to 
be  worse  treated  by  the  troops  than  Birmingham  had  been 
by  the  mob.  The  municipal  authorities  prevented  the  dele- 
gates &om  obtaining  rooms  suitable  for  their  assemblies,  and 
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thus  compelled  them  to  retum  to  London,  and  to  resnme 
their  sittings  there. 

Among  the  other  expedients  that  had  been  suggested 
in  this  Convention,  was  that  of  observing  what  was  called 
'  a  saored  month/  during  which  the  working  classes  through- 
ont  the  whole  kingdom  were  to  abstain  from  erery  kind  of 
labour,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  governing  classes  to 
concede  the  charter.  This  wild  and  mischievous  proposition, 
made  too  at  a  moment  when  trade  was  generally  unremu- 
nerative,  and  when  the  cessation  of  labour  would  be  rather 
a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage  to  the  capitalist,  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  even  for  the  physical-force  Chartists  of 
the  Convention;  but  it  was  populär  with  the  violent  and 
unreflecting  majority  out  of  doors;  and  its  opponents,  find- 
ing  themselves  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  feeling  in  its 
favour,  proposed  that,  before  resorting  to  it,  the  Chartists 
should  make  yet  another  effort  to  obtain  from  the  legisla- 
ture  a  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
A  Petition  in  favour  of  the  charter  was  accordingly  drawn 
up,  and  signed,  as  was  alleged,  by  1,286,000  persons,  and 
presented  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Attwood,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  cylinder  of  parchment  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  ponderous  document,  bome  by  twelve  men,  was  rolled 
to  the  table  before  the  Speaker  on  which  petitions  are  laid. 
The  house  wisely  showed  every  disposition  to  treat  the 
petitioners  with  consideration  and  respect.  The  standing 
Orders  which  forbid  Speeches  to  be  made  on  the  presen- 
tation  of  petitions  were  suspended,  to  allow  Mr.  Attwood 
an  opportimity  of  stating  at  length  the  case  of  his  clients, 
and  his.motion  made  on  the  12th  of  July  that  it  should  be 
printed  was  adopted  without  Opposition ;  but  when,  on  the 
same  evening,  he  moved  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  prayer 
of  the  Petition,  the  motion,  after  a  long  debate,  was  rejected 
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by  237  against  148.  This  decision  ehowed  that  the  Chartiets 
Lad  nothing  to  expect  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
threw  them  back  on  the  idea  of  the  *  sacred  month/  Ac- 
cordingly,  when  the  Convention  met  on  the  13th  of  Jnly, 
Mr.  Loweiy,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  physical-force 
party,  thus  recurred  to  the  Bubject: 

*  It  is  uselefis  to  expect  anything  more  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Belginm  and  America  did  not  obtain  their 
liberty  tili  they  took  it,  nor  will  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  have  been  in  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland, 
and  the  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  time  for  com- 
mencing  the  sacred  month  will  be  when  the  potatoes  are 
in  the  gronnd.  I  agree  with  that  opinion,  and  therefore  I 
move,  That,  the  House  of  Commons  having  refused  to  go 
into  committee  on  the  prayer  of  the  national  petition,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  redress  from  that  house.  It  is  therefore  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Convention  that  the  people  should 
work  no  longer  after  the  12th  of  August,  unless  the  power 
of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  to  protect  their  labour 
is  guaranteed  to  them.' 

In  vain  did  Messrs.  Attwood  and  Fielder  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Convention  to  try  the  effect  of  petitions  from 
all  parts  of  England.  The  language  which  had  been  em- 
ployed  by  some  of  the  Speakers  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Attwood's  motion  had  irritated  the  Convention ;  and  after  a 
debate,  first  adjourned  to  Monday,  and  then  again  to  Tues- 
day,  Mr.  Lowery's  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
It  was,  however,  subsequently  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  that  a  committee  of  five  should  be  appointed 
to  submit  to  the  people  on  the  5th  of  August  the  question 
of  the  commencement  ofthe  'sacred  month.'  The  persons 
named  on  this  committee  were  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  Fletcher, 
Lowery,  and  Meeson.  On  their  recommendation,  the  Con- 
vention decided  to  abandon  the  *  sacred  month'  for  the  pre- 
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sent.  But  many  of  their  foUowers  were  dissatißfied  at  thi» 
reversal  of  the  reßolution  of  the  Convention.  The  conse- 
quence  was,  that  on  the  12th  of  August  dieturbanceB  more 
or  less  fierious  occnrred  at  Bolton,  Wigan,  Chorley,  Hindley, 
and  at  some  other  places,  but  without  any  important  result. 
The  abandonment  of  this  foolish  Boheme  was  due  to  the 
nnwearied  personal  exertions  of  O'Brien,  who,  much  to  his 
credit,  ötrenuously  opposed  an  attempt  which  must  havo 
been  attended  "with  much  unavailing  misery  and  bloodshed^ 
The  complete  failure  of  this  cherished  scheme  was  fetal  to 
the  Convention.  Thinned  by  the  desertion  of  its  ablest 
and  the  imprisonment  of  its  boldest  members,  it  was  fast 
ßinting  into  contempt.  A  motion  for  its  dissolution  was 
both  ßupported  and  opposed  by  eleven  of  its  members; 
whereupon  Mr.  Frost,  a  linendraper  and  magistrate  of  New- 
port,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  the  dissolution. 

The  proposal  of  the  *  sacred  month,*  and  the  violence 
with  which  it  was  advocated,  alarmed  the  government,  and 
determined  them  to  resort  to  streng  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  agitation.  Many  of  those  who  had  used  the 
most  violent  language  were  apprehended,  tried  at  the  assizes, 
and  sentenced  to  varying  periods  of  imprisonment ;  other» 
traversed  to  the  following  assizes.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  great  eeverity,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
ring  others  from  following  their  example.  The  consequence 
was  the  suppression  of  larger  demonstrations,  but  meetings 
of  a  less  ostentatious  character  were  still  holden.  The  se- 
vere treatment  to  which  the  prisoners  were  subjected  greatly 
exasperated  the  Chartists,  who  regarded  them  as  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  feeling  produced  an  out- 
break  which  might  have  had  very  serious  consequences. 
There  was  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  suiFerings  excited  a 
deepcr  or  more  widespread  sympathy  than  Vincent.    He 
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was  the  most  eloquent  and  the  moet  populär  of  the  Chartifit 
oratorB.  He  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Newport  in  Wales,  and 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
It  was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  release  him  bj 
force.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  abounded  with 
miners— men  of  great  strength  and  detennination,  rüde  and 
ill-educated,  most  ofthem  stronglj  attachedto  the  physical- 
force  party,  which  was  indeed  the  only  kind  of  force  they 
imderstood.  On  the  evening  of  November  3d,  1839,  they 
congregated  in  large  bodies  on  the  hills  about  Newport,  in 
accordance  with  aji  understanding  that  had  previously  been 
come  to.  They  assembled  in  three  large  divisions,  which 
were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  and  march  together  on 
Newport.  One  division  assembled  at  Bleakwood  under  the 
command  of  Frost,  whom  we  have  already  seen  presiding 
over  the  Convention  at  Birmingham ;  another  at  Nanir-y-Glo 
was  led  by  Zephaniah  Williams,  a  beerhouse-keeper ;  and 
the  third,  at  Pont -y -Pool,  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
watchmaker  of  the  name  of  William  Jones.  These  three 
divisions  were  to  meet  at  midnight  at  the  Welsh  Oak  pub- 
lio-house,  near  Risca,  and  to  march  upon  Newport,  where 
they  might  be  expected  to  arrive  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  under  the  command  of  Frost.  Most  of  them  were 
armed  with  guns,  swords,  pikes,  bludgeons,  or  mandrils,  a 
kind  of  pickaxe  used  by  the  coal-miners.  It  was  afterwards 
alleged  that  the  object  of  their  leaders  was  not  so  much  to 
obtain  the  liberation  of  Vincent  as  to  give  the  signal  for  a 
rising  throughout  the  country.  It  appeared  that  they  had 
intended  to  have  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Usk,  in  Order  to  prevent  the  mail  from  going  to  Birming- 
ham ;  and  it  was  stated  that  its  detention  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  beyond  its  usual  time  of  arrival  in  that  town 
was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  a  rising  there,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  example  thus  given  would  be  foUowed  in 
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every  town  in  the  country.  The  number  of  pereons  who 
asBembled  on  this  occasion,  and  the  care  with  which  they 
were  organised,  seem  to  confirm  the  correctnees  of  this  sup- 
position.  FroBt's  division  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous  at  the  appointed  hour ;  Williams  and  his  party,  being 
delayed  by  heavy  rain,  did  not  reach  it  tili  moming  had 
already  dawned ;  and  the  division  from  Pont-y-Pool  arrived 
still  later.  The  consequence  was,  that  Frost,  after  waiting 
a  long  time,  started  for  Newport  ten  minutes  before  Wil- 
liams came ;  and  instead  of  entering  the  town  at  two  in  the 
moming,  he  appeared  there  at  nine  with  his  own  division 
only,  thongh  foUowed  at  a  little  distance  by  that  of  Wil- 
liams. This  delay  was  fatal  to  the  enterprise.  The  magis- 
trates,  having  reeeived  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  rioters, 
had  made  preparations  to  resist  them.  They  met  at  the 
Westgate  Hotel,  in  front  of  which  a  party  of  police  were 
stationed,  while  a  Company  of  the  45th  regiment  were  placed 
out  of  sight  within,  ready  to  act  in  case  their  assistance 
shonld  be  reqnired.  A  nnmber  of  Special  constables  had 
also  been  swom  in,  and  were  posted  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Frost  and  his  party  arrived  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners;  bat  as  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  they  attacked  the  police 
and  special  constables  who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  and  drove  them  into  the  house,  into  which  they  en- 
deavoured  to  foUow  them.  They  also  fired  into  the  room 
occupied  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  concealed  from  view, 
and  prevented  from  acting  by  the  closed  shutters,  which 
were  at  once  opened,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  by  Mr.  Phü- 
lips,  the  mayor  of  Newport,  and  Lieutenant  Grey,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  soldiers,  the  former  of  whom  reeeived  two 
gunshot  wounds.  The  soldiers  now  commenced  firing;  and 
after  a  conflict  which  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  and  during 
which  the  rioters  in  vain  attempted  to  force  their  way  into 
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the  building,  they  were  repulsed  with  a  Iobs  of  ten  killed 
and  about  fiftj  wounded,  and  retreated  out  of  the  town. 
Not  one  of  tKe  soldiers  was  injured.  Some  of  tbe  fugitives 
met  the  divifiions  led  by  Williama  and  Jones,  which  at  once 
dispersed  and  fled.  The  three  leaders  were  apprehended, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  their  foUowers.  The  trial 
of  Frost,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  1840,  was 
watched  with  great  interest  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  prosecuted  by  the  attomey-  and  solicitor-general  for 
high  treason,  and  was  defended  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Fitzroy  Kelly.  The  Jury,  after  deliberating  for  half  an  hour, 
retumed  a  verdict  of  guilty,  accompanied  by  a  recommenda- 
tion  to  mercy.  Williams  and  Jones  were  also  convicted  of 
high  treason.  All  three  received  sentence  of  death«  Atech- 
nical  objection  to  the  indictment  taken  by  Sir  F.  PoUock  was 
argued  before  the  fifteen  judges,  and  decided  by  thenx  to  be 
Talid,  but  not  sustainable  because  it  had  not  been  made  at 
the  proper  time.  However,  the  sentence  on  the  prisoners 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  they  were  sub- 
sequently  released  on  condition  that  they  should  not  return 
to  England.  The  mayor  of  Newport,  Mr.  Phillips,  was  after- 
wards  knighted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  courageous 
and  judicious  conduct.  About  the  same  time,  some  three 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  were  apprehended  on  charges 
connected  with  the  Chartist  agitation.  A  few  were  ac- 
quitted ;  some  who  were  accused  of  trifling  oflfences  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  dismissed ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number 
were  imprisoned  during  periods  which  varied  from  one  month 
totwoyears.  Amongthesewere  O'Connor,  M'Doual,  O'Brien, 
Collins,  Lovett,  and  several  other  Chartlsts  of  less  note. 
These  vigorous  measures  seemed  to  have  produced  the  de- 
sired  effect.  The  meetings  were  less  frequent  and  less  for- 
midable,  the  language  of  the  orators  more  measured,  and 
a  large  number  of  Chartist  periodioals,  which  had  hitherto 
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eujoyed  a  very  large  circulation,  languished  or  disappeared. 
DissenßioDB  too,  the  natural  fruit  of  adversity,  beoame  rife, 
and  the  agitation  which  had  lately  appeared  so  alarming 
eeemed  now  to  be  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

It  was  not  dead,  however.  The  blaze  was  over,  but  the 
fire  still  smoulderedy  and  was  ready  to  burst  forth  with  re- 
newed  violenoe  whenever  circumstances  should  favour  its 
revival.  A  wide-spread  spirit  of  discontent  still  prevailed 
amongst  the  worldng  dasses.  It  was  true  that  most  of 
the  leading  Chartist  orators  and  editors  were  in  prison ; 
but  the  masses  to  whom  they  had  spoken  and  written  were 
still  at  liberty,  animated  by  their  old  sentixnents^  retain- 
ing  their  old  opinions,  and  ready  for  renewed  agitation. 
Scarcely  had  the  govenunent  prosecutions  tenninated  than 
efforts  were  made  to  reorganise  the  Chartists.  On  the  29th 
of  July  1840  a  number  of  delegates  assembled  iuManchester, 
and  determined  to  merge  all  local  societies  in  one  great 
confederation,  which  was  to  be  calied  the  National  Charter 
Association,  and  which  was  to  agitate  the  country  in  favour 
of  the  charter.  The  Chartist  leaders,  as  the  periods  of  their 
imprisonment  expired,  came  forth  one  after  another,  and  the 
release  of  each  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  reviving  ex- 
citement.  Some  awakened  pity  and  Indignation  by  their 
emaciated  appearance ;  others  excited  admiration  by  their 
declaration  of  readiness  to  undergo  again  all  their  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  the  charter.  All  related,  and  some  probably 
exa.ggersiied,  the  hardships  they  had  endured.  Thus  the 
Chartists,  who  a  litüe  before  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
pletely  put  down,  now  seemed  likely  to  become  as  fonnid- 
able  as  ever,  and  were  all  animated  with  a  violent  Irritation 
against  the  Melbourne  govemment,  at  a  moment  when  that 
government,  defeated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  appealed  to  the  country. 

The  angry  Chartists,  listening  rather  to  O'Connor,  who 
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urged  them  to  do  all  they  could  against  a  govemment 
which  had  treated  them  with  such  severity,  than  to  O'Brien, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs,  dissuaded  them  from  so  suicidal  a  policy,  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Conservatives,  and  by  giv- 
ing  them  their  support,  contributed  to  that  downfall  of 
the  Melbourne  administration  which  we  have  already  re- 
corded.  They  also  put  forward  several  candidates  of  their 
own,  none  of  whom  were  successful,  but  who,  by  dividing 
the  liberal  party,  promoted  several  conservative  triimiphs. 
But  though  O'Connor  succeeded  on  this  occasion  in  die- 
tating  the  policy  of  the  Chartist  body,  he  thereby  roused  a 
spirit  of  Opposition,  which  gradually  became  more  and 
more  formidable  to  him.  The  Manchester  association, 
which  was  devoted  to  him,  and  to  which  in  tum  he  gave 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  was  the  centre  and 
focus  of  the  Chartist  Organisation.  Attempts  were  made  to 
form  associations  that  should  be  independent  of  it ;  but 
although  supported  by  O'Brien  and  others  of  the  ablest 
leaders  among  the  Chartists,  the  only  purpose  they  served 
was  to  increase  the  dissensions  that  already  prevailed. 
This,  however,  was  a  result  for  which  O'Connor  was  much 
more  to  blame  than  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  his 
reckless  and  vainglorious  leadership.  To  put  an  end  to 
these  divisions,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  Chartist  cause, 
another  Convention  was  assembled  on  the  12th  of  July  1842, 
of  which  only  six  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  the  pre- 
vious  Convention  were  members.  To  give  increased  force  to 
this  movement,  great  efForts  were  made  to  efFect  a  combin- 
ation  of  English  Chartists  and  Irish  Repealers;  and  by  their 
Joint  efforts  a  petition  for  the  charter  and  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland  obtained,  as  was 
asserted,  about  3,300,000  signatures.  It  was  brought  up  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2d  of  May  by  a  large  and 
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orderly  procession.  It  was  camed  along  the  streets  by 
flixteen  men ;  but  when  it  was  brought  to  the  door,  it  was 
fonnd  to  be  too  large  to  pass  it.  It  was  therefore  divided 
into  several  portions,  and  in  that  way  was  deposited  on  the 
floor  of  the  house.  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  presented  it,  after- 
wards  moved  that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  by  their  counsel  or  agents.  A  long  debate 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  the  historian 
opposed  the  motion  with  great  vehemence;  and  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, although  he  supported  it,  denounced  the  writer  of 
the  Petition  as  a  fierce,  malignant,  cowardly  demagogue. 
Some  of  the  Speakers  who  followed  not  unfairly  argued, 
that  persons  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Boebuck  described  did  not  deserve  a  hearing. 
Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  was  rejected  by  287  to  49. 

The  National  Chartist  Association  was  now  at  the  flood- 
tide  of  its  prosperity.  It  could  boast  that  it  had  400  affili- 
ated  societies,  and  40,000  members.  But  O'Connor,  finding 
that  it  was  not  as  subservient  to  his  authority  as  he  wished 
it  to  be,  determined  to  dissolve  it  Thomas  Cooper  of  Lei- 
cester,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  a  devoted  foUower  of 
O'Connor,  brought  forward  a  series  of  reeolutions  strongly 
condemnatory  of  his  proceedings.  But  the  association  itself 
was  soon  drawn  into  measures  much  more  fatal  to  its  au- 
thority than  any  direct  assault  on  it  could  have  been.  The 
exasperation  which  had  been  caused  by  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Duncombe's  motion,  and  the  severe  treatment  of  so 
large  a  number  of  Chartists,  was  greatly  increased  by 
successive  reductions  of  wages.  The  idea  of  the  sacred 
month  was  revived;  and  though  discountenanced  by  the 
Chartist  leaders,  who  had  a  painful  recollection  of  the  con- 
sequences  of  the  last  attempt  of  that  kind,  it  found  favour 
with  the  multitude.  At  a  meeting  near  Ashton  several 
Speakers  advocated  a  cessation  of  labour  as  a  means  of  ob- 
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taining  higher  wagee.  These  exhortations  soon  bore  their 
natural  firuits.  On  the  5th  of  August  1842  the  factorj  oper- 
atives at  Ashton  tumed  out;  and  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Mottram  Moor  on  the  7th,  it  was  resolved  that  they  would 
not  resume  work  again  tili  the  charter  should  have  beooioe 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  resolution  was  followed  hj  at- 
tempts  to  compel  those  who  were  still  at  work  to  join  the 
tum-outs,  which  most  of  them  were  quite  willing  to  do« 
Next  day  a  large  body  of  them  marched  on  Manchester. 
They  were  met  in  PoUard-street  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Nield, 
and  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Wemyss.  After  a  short  parley,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
promised  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  braaoh  of  the  law,  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  tLe  town,  where  they  at  once  tumed 
out  the  hands  employed  at  the  various  factorias  and  other 
works.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  most  of  those  who  went 
out  only  wanted  the  appearance  of  constraint  to  excuse 
their  conduct.  The  ease  with  which  the  factories  at  Man- 
chester were  stopped  encouraged  similar  proceedings  in 
other  manufacturing  towns.  They  were  visited  by  large 
bodies  of  tum-outs ;  the  plugs  were  withdrawn  from  the 
steam-engine  boilers,  so  that  work  could  not  be  resumed 
for  some  time;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Qiartists 
could  boast  that  for  fifty  miles  round  Manchester  every 
loom  was  still,  and  eveiy  industry  arrested  «ave  those  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people.  An  excep- 
tionwas  also  considerately  made  in  fEtrour  ofsome  products, 
which  would  have  been  spoiled  if  they  had  not  been  allowed 
to  be  finished.  A  committee  sat  daily  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  leave  in  such  cases,  and  seeing  that  the  liberty 
they  acoorded  was  not  carried  farther  than  was  absolutely 
necessaiy. 

The  conduct  of  the  working  classes  on  this  occasion 
was   highly   creditable  to  them.    Though  the  whole   of 
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ihe  north  of  Eogland  vraa  absolutelj  at  their  mercj,  and 
though  many  of  them  at  the  time  were  Btmk  in  deep  poTerty 
and  destitation,  HtÜe  violence  was  done  to  person  or  pro- 
perty.  It  is  true  there  were  some  exceptions«  At  Preston, 
for  instance,  tiie  people  Btoned  the  soIdierB,  who  at  length 
fired  and  killed  sereral  pensons.  It  now  appeared  that  the 
dream  of  a  saored  month  was  at  last  really  on  tiie  pomt  of 
being  realised«  Attempts  were  made  in  Staffordshire,  York- 
shire,  Lreland,  and  Wales,  to  extend  the  movement  to  those 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  Monday  August  22d  meetings 
were  held  at  Paddington  and  Eennington-common  to  incite 
the  working  men  of  London  to  foUow  the  example  set  them 
by  the  working  men  of  the  north,  and  it  was  sanguinely 
hoped  that  the  sacred  month  would  be  kept  throughout  the 
United  Eingdom.  But  the  ardour  of  the  orators  was  con- 
siderably  damped  by  the  arreet  of  no  fe w  than  frvrentjr  of 
the  leading  Chartists  at  these  two  meetings.  Discourag^ 
ing  tidings  too  arrived  from  the  north.  A  streng  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  a  placard  issued  by  the  Manchester  Chartist 
Convention;  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  tum-outs  were 
aheady  giving  way.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  meet- 
ings were  held  at  London  many  of  them  retumed  to  their 
work;  and  in  a  very  short  time  afber,  this  great  strike  came 
to  an  end.  At  the  Lancashire  assizes  for  1843  0*Connor 
and  fifty-eight  of  his  associates  were  tried  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  these  proceedings.  They  were  all  found  guilty, 
but  sued  for  a  writ  of  error  on  the  ground  that  the  indict- 
ment  had  not  mentioned  the  place  in  which  the  alleged 
ofiFenoes  had  been  oommitted.  The  objection  was  probably 
regarded  as  fatal  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown.  At  all 
events,  sentence  was  never  passed.  Other  Chartist  leaders 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Cooper  was  sentenced  to  two  years* 
imprisonment ;  John  Richards  and  Jeremiah  Yates  were 
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imprisoned  for  one  year ;  a  man  of  the  name  of  EUis,  resid- 
ing  in  the  midland  counties,  was  transported  for  life;  and 
several  others  were  convicted  and  punished  for  offences  com- 
mitted  in  connection  with  the  strike. 

Towardß  the  end  of  the  year  1842  an  effort  was  made 
to  combine  the  middle-class  radical  Reformers  and  the 
Chartists  in  what  was  called  a  complete-snffirage  union. 
Mr.  Stm*ge  of  Birmingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
movement,  and  was  elected  president  of  a  Conference  as* 
sembled  in  that  borough  on  the  27th  of  December.    Dele- 
gates  from  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  attended  at 
ity  and  as  the  Chartists  almost  everywhere  outnumbered  the 
BadicalSy  they  had  a  very  large  majority  in  the  Conference. 
The  Radicals  were  willing  to  admit  the  six  points  of  the 
charter,  which  they  embodiod  in  a  *  bill  of  rights.^    But  the 
Chartists  would  not  give  up  a  name  endeared  to  them  by 
the  memories  of  a  long  and  arduous  struggle.    The  same 
Lovett  who  had  received  the  charter  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  proposed  that  it  should  be  retained,  and  its  reten- 
tion  was  affirmed  by  a  large  majority.    Mr.  Sturge  and  his 
friends  at  once  withdrew,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
who  deemed  it  right  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
But  their  departure  did  not  produce  imity  in  the  assembly. 
Lovett,  who  had  been  the  author  of  it,  himself  seceded  soon 
after.    Between  three  and  four  hundred  delegates  had  pre- 
sented  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  Conference» 
but  their  numbers  had  dwindled  down  to  thirtynaeven  before 
its  close.    The  renmant  decided  to  hold  another  Conference 
in  London  in  April  1843;  but  it  was  afterwards  postponed 
to  September,  and  then  held  in  Birmingham.    In  the  in- 
terval  O'Connor,  feeling  that  the  directio^  of  the  movement 
was  fast  escapiÄg  him,  proposed  sundry  plans  of  reorgan- 
isation,  and  at  last  issued  his  &mous  land-scheme,  which 
had  been  concocted  imder  his  direction  by  the  Rev.  William 
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Hall,  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Star,  and  some  other  friends, 
and  which  embodied  ideas  he  had  long  been  endeavouring 
to  difiuse.  He  proposed  to  create  a  capitalof  500021  in  shares 
of  21. 10«.  each«    Of  this  amonnt  4125Z.  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  on  which  fifty  ofthe  members 
were  to  reside,  and  by  whoee  labonr  he  reckoned  that  the 
Talue  of  the  property  would  be  greatly  enhanced.    Four 
thonsand  poonds  was  to  be  borrowed  on  this  property,  with 
which,  ajid  the  balance  of  875/.,  he  wonld  pnrchase  a  second 
estate,  to  be  occupied  and  mortgaged  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first;  and  so  on  tili  eight  estateshad  been  pnrchased, 
which,  according  to  his  calcnlations,  wonld  give  labonr  and 
Support  to  400  men.     He  expected  in  this  way  that  the 
estates  wonld  not  cost  more  than  33,000^,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  four  years  they  would  be  worth  60,000i  through  the 
improvements  made  in  them;  thus  yielding  a  balance  of 
27,0002.  to  the  members  of  the  association.    An  estate  was 
accordingly  purchased  at  Flemingsgate,  and  inaugurated 
with  great  ceremony.    But  the  scheme  was  denounced  by 
O'Brien,  Cooper,  and  other  Chartist  notabilities,  who  did  not 
spare  O'Connor  himselfl    They  stated  that  he  was  deeply  in 
debt ;  they  pointed  out  that,  as  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  had  refused 
to  enrol  the  society  on  account  of  its  political  character,  its 
members  had  no  legal  security ;  they  accused  him  of  appro- 
priating  a  portion  ofthe  funds  to  the  Support  of  the  iVbrfAem 
Star^  and  challenged  him  to  meet  them  publicly,  and  disprove 
if  he  could  the  charges  they  made  against  hinu    But  though 
O'Connor  met  these  charges  in  a  way  which  showed  that 
they  were  not  altogether  groimdless,  such  was  the  confid* 
ence  and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Chartists,  and  such  their  gratitude  for 
the  real  or  supposed  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  them,  and 
for  his  imquestionable  desire  to  beneflt  them,  that  they 
continued  to  put  confidence  in  him,  and  to  hope  that  he 
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liad  foTind  in  big  land-Bcheme  the  means  of  reaUsing  a  social 
tnillennium  for  ihe  working  clasaes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  O'Connor's  honestj  and  sincerity ;  bat  bis  calculations 
were  erroneous,  and  the  men  to  whom  the  working  of  ihe 
soheme  was  confided  hj  bim  were  incapable.  The  conse- 
quence  waa  a  signal  and  complete  fiEiilure,  attended  hj 
beavy  loss  to  those  who  bad  faitbfully  foUowed  O'Connor, 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  Chartist  canse.  Howeyer, 
for  the  present  all  seemed  to  promise  well;  and  thongh 
many  of  bis  old  friends  bad  now  become  bis  bitterest  ene- 
mies,  their  loss  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
adhesion  of  Emest  Jones^  a  yonng  barrister  of  great  talent, 
who  in  eloquence  and  capacity  far  surpassed  all  ihe  oiher 
Chartist  leaders. 

O^Connor  made  anotber  great  mistake  about  this  time  by 
putting  himself  in  yiolent  Opposition  to  the  anti-com-4aw 
agitation.  Whether  it  was  that  bis  jealonsy  was  awakened 
by  ihe  extraordinary  popnlarity  of  Cobd«a  and  Bright ;  whe- 
ther he  feit  that  the  free-trade  agitation  was  dxawing  away 
the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  working  classes  from  ihe 
Chartist  agitation ;  or  whether  he  hoped  to  force  them  to 
tmite  with  bim  in  agitating  at  once  for  free  trade  and  for 
the  charter;  it  is  certain  that^  thongh  he  condemned  the 
com-laws  in  the  strengest  terms,  he  nsed  langaage  no  less 
streng  against  the  agitation  which  was  being  carried  on  for 
the  repeal  of  them,  and  went  so  far  as  to  dballenge  Cobden 
and  Bright  to  a  public  discnssion.  It  was  clearly  their  policy 
to  aToid  a  eontest  wiih  the  Chartists,  whose  assistance  they 
boped  and  desired  to  obtain.  Bnt  O'Connor  was  bent  on  an 
encounter,  in  which  he  ezpected  to  obtain  a  s%nal  yictory. 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  had  been  invited  to  a  meetmg 
at  Northampton  on  ihe  4th  of  Aagust  1844.  O'Connor  pro- 
cnred  a  reqnisition  from  bis  foUowera  inviting  bim  to  con- 
front  them  on  this  occasion.    The  gireat  majority  of  those 
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present  at  the  meeÜDg^  were  ChartistSy  and  received  their 
leader  oo:  Mb  appearance  with  shouts  of  anticipative  tritmiph. 
Cobd^i  spoke  wüh  bis  rusual  eloqnence  and  oomplete  mas- 
tery  of  the  subject,  addncmg  facta  and  Agares  in  stipport 
of  bis  argumenta.  O'Connor,  wbose  firothy  declamation  pre- 
sented  a  moet  nn&vourable  contrast  to  the  Incid  speech  ot 
Mr.  Cobden,  followed.  Tben  came  M'Gratb,  another  Cbartist 
leader,  wbo  snrpassed  bi»  cbief  in  bis  treatment  of  tbe  qnes^ 
tion  at  israe,  bat  wbose  yoice  was  too  weak  to  reacb  the 
majority  of  tbose  wbo  were  present.  Mr.  Brigbt  conchided 
tbe  disciusion  with  one  of  tbose  trenchant  and  effectiye  re» 
plies  whieb  no  man  knew  better  to  make  than  he  did.  There 
coald  be  no  doubt  to  whicb  of  tbe  two  sides  tbe  Tictory  in 
argument  belonged;  many  of  the  Chartists  were  gained 
over ;  andwben  tbe  sbow  of  bands  took  place,  tbe  chairman 
dedded  thi^  tbe  majority  was  in  favour  of  tbe  con^-Iaw 
repealers,  thongb  tbe  correctness  of  bis  decision  was  denied 
by  O'Connor  and  bis  friends.  At  all  erents,  it  was  certain 
tbat  tbe  nombers  were  nearly  eqnal,  and  that  tbe  Chartist 
leader  bad  gre&Üy  damaged  bimself  by  tbe  coorse  be  took 
on  tbis  occasion.  At  Soatbampton  tbe  Chartists  were  more 
saccessfol :  they  broke  ap  a  free^trade  meeting  beld  in  that 
town,  and  compeUed  Lord  Radnor,  wbo  presided,  ta  qoit 
tbe  chair. 

There  were  yarions  other  attempts,  Bome  snccessAil,  some 
imsaccessfal,  on  the  part  of  the  Chartists  acting  ander  tbe 
gnidance  of  O'Connoir,  to  cripple  tbe  agitation  for  free  trade 
whicb  was  being  carrxed  on  by  the  Anti-com-law  Leagae, 
whicb  was  afterwards  related  and,  with  great  sererity,  con- 
demned  by  Mr.  Cobden ;  wbo  tbus  briefly  described  the  Op- 
position wlncb  be  and  bis  friends  encoantered  from  Mr. 
(yConnor  and  tiiose  wbo  were  led  by  bim :  *For  seven  years 
I  bad  directed  against  me  the  relentless  bostility  of  the  hon- 
onraUe  genilexnan^  wbdle  adyocating  what  I  beliered  tben. 
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and  -what  I  believe  still,  to  be  the  good  of  the  working* 
classes — I  mean  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  food.  That 
honourable  gentleman  did  all  he  could  to  array  the  working 
classes  against  me  on  that  subject;  and  Ihad  more  hostilitj 
to  eücounter  firom  him  and  his  partj  tfaan  I  had  firom  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  all  his  followers.  What  was  the 
result  1  I  never  fratemised  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
and  his  mjrmidons ;  I  never  succumbed  to  them  for  a  mo- 
ment.  I  always  treated  him  as  the  leader  of  a  smalL  insig^ 
nificant.  and  powerless  party.  I  never  identified  2a  S 
the  working  classes  of  the  coimtry*  I  treated  him  then,  as 
I  treat  him  now,  not  as  the  leader  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  coimtry,  but  as  the  leader  of  an  organised  &ction  of  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  Community/ 

This  language,  though  just  in  the  main,  andthough  quite 
correctly  describing  the  position  of  O'Connor  when  it  was 
delivered  in  the  year  1848,  was  hardly  applicable  to  O'Connor 
at  the  time  when  the  Chartist  movement  was  at  its  zenith, 
and  when  he  headed,  if  not  a  powerful  and  well-organised, 
at  least  a  very  numerous  party  of  the  working  classes ;  but 
as  the  anti-Jm-law  struggle  Ipproached  its  Lis,  his  star 
paled  before  that  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  The  working  men 
quitted  the  party  which  seemed  to  be  breaking  up,  to  join 
that  which  was  evidently  about  to  be  successful,  and  if  suc- 
cessfiil  to  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

At  length  Sir  K.  Peel  himself  had  become  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  those  principles  of  free  trade  which  Mr. 
Cobden  had  so  strongly  upheld,  and  which  Mr.  O'Connor, 
while  professing  to  support  them,  had  done  all  he  could  to 
resist.  These  principles  Sir  Bobert  had  ahready  applied  to 
many  other  articles  of  commerce  besides  com  with  remark- 
able  success ;  and  feeling  that  the  duty  which,  a^  prime  min- 
ister of  this  country,  he  owed  to  his  sovereign  and  his  coun 
try  must  prevail  over  the  ties  of  party,  himself  proposed 
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and  carried  through  the  repeal  of  the  com-Iaws  in  the  year 
1846.  The  result  of  tliis  condnct  was  the  alienation  of  the 
majority  of  his  ßupporters,  and  the  breaking-up  of  the  great 
and  streng  party  which  he  had  hitherto  led.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  an  adverse  vote  on  the  Irish  Arms  bill,  pro- 
duced  by  a  combination  of  a  large  number  of  his  former 
supporters  with  the  Whig  Opposition,  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  his  administration,  which  was  replaced  by  a 
Whig  ministry  imder  Lord  J.  Russell.  This  event  led  to  a 
general  election,  at  which  a  larger  number  of  Chartist  can- 
didates  appeared  on  the  hustings  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion;  and  though  many  of  them  did  not  proceed  to  the  poll, 
the  Chartists  had,  on  the  whole,  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselyes  on  the  evidence  aSbrded  of  the  progress  their 
principles  had  made  in  the  coimtry.  Duncombe  and  Wak- 
ley,  who  had  given  them  valuable  parliamentary  support, 
were  returned  for  Finsbury.  Fielden  and  Halliday  unsuo- 
cessfully  contested  Oldham.  George  Thompson,  who,  though 
not  himself  one  of  the  Chartists,  was  regarded  by  them 
as  a  friend  to  their  cause,  was  returned  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  by  a  majority  of  more  than  2000  over  his  Opponent 
Mr.  Miall.  James  went  to  the  poll  at  Hali&x ;  M'Grath  at 
Derby,  Thomas  Clark  at  Sheffield,  Hardy  at  Worcester, 
Muntz  at  Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Epps  at  Bolton.  At  Tiverton 
Julian  Hamey  gained  the  show  of  hands  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  though  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  poll.  But  the 
great  triimiph  of  all  for  the  Chartists  in  this  general  election 
was  the  retum  of  O'Connor  for  Nottingham  by  a  majority 
of  1257  votes,  against  893  given  to  his  Opponent  Sir  J.  Cam 
Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  new  administration.  This  vic- 
tory  brought  the  Chartist  leader  to  the  zenith  of  his  popu- 
larity.  The  landnacheme  still  seemed  to  be  prospering;  a 
second  estate  had  been  purchased,  and  the  land  fund  was 
Said  to  amount  to  nearly  50,000/.    A  new  paper  had  been 
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projected,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Demoeraty  and  for  which 
it  was  expected  that  the  name  of  (yConnor  wotild  insure 
a  veTy  extensive  and  rennmerative  circulatianr  A  petition 
against  bis  retum  for  Nottingham  was  met  bja  snbscription 
of  4002.  for  the  defence  of  bis  seat,  and  was  speedilj  aban- 
doned.  ESs  landHscheme  was  indeed  strongly  assaiied,  and 
the  old  accosation  of  having  taken  large  snms  firom  the 
land  fimd  to  support  the  Norihem  Star  was  revived.  To 
meet  these  charges  he  went  to  Manchester,  addressed  a 
crowded  meeting  at  Carpenter^s  Hall,  and  elicited  the  wann- 
est expressions  of  the  most  nnboimded  confidence. 

The  revolntion  of  February  24th,  1848,  in  France — fol- 
lowed  by  a  momentary  trinmph  of  repnblican  principles  in  that 
country — gare  an  immediate  and  enormons  impulse  to  the 
Chartist  agitation  in  England,  and  the  more  so  because  it 
occnrred  at  a  time  when  the  worldng  dasses  here  were  in 
a  State  of  great  suffering.  It  therefore  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Chartists  with  hope,  and  that  of  most  other  persons  with 
constemation.  The  Chartist  leaders  did  iheir  ntmost  to 
increase  the  excitement  prodneed  by  that  event.  Nranerous 
meetings  were  held  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  conntry,  and  the  most 
intemperate  langnage  and  the  strongest  indtements  to  in«- 
snirection  were  received  with  enthnsiastic  shonts,  whfle  the 
Speakers  who  connselled  prudence  and  moderation  could 
not  obtain  a  Hearing.  The  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
France  was  continnally  referred  to,  accompanied  by  dedara- 
tions  that  the  people  would  have  either  the  charter  or  a 
repnblic  in  England.  A  new  Convention,  assembled  on  the 
6th  of  April,  resolved  on  the  preparation  of  another  monster 
Petition  for  presentation  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  which 
it  was  hoped  wonld  greatly  snrpass  all  previons  petitions 
in  the  mimber  of  Signatur  es  attached  to  it.  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  a  great  meeting  of  Chartists  dionld  be  held  at 
Kennington-ooKDiaon,  and  that  the  petition  should  be  carried 
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£rom  tho  place  of  ineeting  to  the  House  of  Commons,  fol- 
Iowed  hj  a  procession  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  half  a  mil- 
lion  of  persans  wouH  take  pari.  This  project  exdted  great 
and  general  alarm,  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  execntion 
of  it  wonld  be  fraught  with  dang^  to  the  public  peace.  In 
£eu^  many  Chartists  dreamed  of  effecting  a  reTolution  like 
that  which  had  been  made  in  the  neighbouring  counttj,  and 
fears  were  entertained  bj  many  alannists  that  their  expeo* 
tations  wonld  be  fulfilled.  The  procession  was  decided  to 
be  illegal,  and  a  proclamation  was  issned  warning  all  per» 
sons  not  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Convention  therefore  de» 
termined  to  hold  the  meeting»  but  were  silent  with  regard 
to  the  procession,  which  many  of  their  body  still  wished  to 
carry  out  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  goyemment» 
London  waited  the  issue  in  alarmed  suspense*  The  prepar- 
ations  that  were  made  to  meet  the  danger  showedthe  alarzn 
that  was  feit.  The  police  force  was  greatly  strengthened,. 
a  large  number  of  special  constables — amounting,  as  was 
Said,  to  170,000 — were  swom  in.  Among  them  was  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  soon  after  became  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  and  then  Emperor  of  the  French.  Two 
thousand  Stands  of  arms  were  supplied  to  the  offieials  of 
the  General  Post-ofSce,  to  enable  them  to  defend  that  es- 
tablishment  in  case  of  cm  attack  on  it.  The  Admiralty  was 
garrisoned  by  a  body  of  marines.  The  Tower  gnns  were 
manned,  and  its  defences  strengthened  and  repaired.  The 
Bank  was  supplied  with  artülery  and  filled  with  soldiers ; 
its  Windows  were  defended  by  streng  timbers^  and  sand-bag 
parapets  were  raised  on  its  roof.  The  ships  on  the  river 
were  placed  under  the  surveiUance  of  the  police,  in  case  any 
of  the  sailors  should  manifest  a  disposition  to  join  in  the  anti<- 
cipated  insurrection.  All  public  vehides  were  prevented 
firom  passing  along  the  streets,  lest  they  should  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  barrioades.  The  mUitary  arrangements 
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were  intrußted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  posted  his 
troops  in  places  at  wliich  an  attack  might  be  expected  to 
take  place,  bnt  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dif- 
ferent  bridges,  in  case  the  threatened  procession  should  at- 
tempt  to  cross  any  of  them.  They  were,  however,  studiouBly 
kept  out  of  sight.  In  this  state  of  defence  and  preparation 
the  Citizens  of  London  waited  calmly,  though  not  without 
anxiety,  the  reenlt  of  the  meeting.  It  took  place,  as  was 
announced,  on  Eennington-common.  Instead  of  half  a  mil- 
lion,  only  about  thirty  thonsand  appeared  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Mayne,  the  head  of  the  police,  told  Mr.  O'Connor  that 
the  meeting  might  be  held,  but  that  the  procession  wonld 
be  stopped,  and  that  if  any  conjQict  took  place  between  the 
multitude  and  the  anthorities,  Mr.  O'Connor  wonld  be  re- 
sponsible  for  the  consequences.  Accordingly  O'Connpr,  in 
addreasing  the  meeting,  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion  to  induce  those  who  attended  the  meeting  to  abstain 
from  any  procession.  This  advice  was  foUowed.  No  dis- 
turbance  took  place  which  the  police  were  not  easily  able 
to  quell,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  was  not  in 
any  way  distm*bed.  The  petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
O'Connor,  who  asserted  that  it  had  received  5,700,000  sig- 
natures.  It  was,  however,  subjected  to  an  ordeal  which 
neither  he  nor  his  associates  had  anticipated.  It  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  committee  on  public  petitions,  who  employed 
thirteen  law-stationer's  clerks  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  it.  The  result  of  their  inquiry  was  reported  to  the  house 
by  Mr.  Thomeley,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  stated 
that  thewhole  number  of  signatures  attached  to  the  petition 
was  1,975,469.  Of  these,  many  were  evidently  fictitious, 
such  as  Victoria  Rex,  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  E.  Peel,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  Nocheese, 
Pugnose,  Flatnose,  Punch,  &c.  &c.  He  added  that  whole 
sheets  of  signatures  were  in  the  same  handwriting.    Another 
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xnember  of  the  committee  informed  the  hoiise  that  eight  per 
Cent  of  tho  signatures  were  those  of  women, 

These  failures  and  these  revelations  were  fatal  to  Chart- 
ism.  From  being  an  object  of  terror,  it  suddenly  became 
an  object  of  contempt.  Henceforward  all  was  discontent, 
dissension,  crimination,  and  recrimination.  The  new  as- 
sembly  did  indeed  meet  —  not  on  the  24th  of  April,  the 
daj  originally  fixed,  bat  on  the  Ist  of  May.  But  after  much 
violent  and  threatening  talk,  it  dissolved  itself,  without 
having  effected  anything.  Attempts  made  by  O'Brien, 
Vincent,  and  others  to  resnscitate  the  movement  were  nt- 
terly  unsnccessful.  Many  of  the  leaders  emigrated ;  others 
found  employment  as  editors  of  newspapers,  agents  for  in- 
surance  companies,  &c.  O'Connor,  after  having  vehemently 
denounced  all  attempts  to  nnite  with  middle-class  reformers, 
joined  and  snpported  with  all  his  power  the  householdnauf- 
frage  association.  Bnt  his  snpport  was  now  of  little  value 
to  any  cause.  He  was  the  wreck  of  what  he  had  been. 
His  land-scheme  had  proved  an  entire  &ilure ;  and  soon 
after  he  became  an  inmate  of  a  Innatic  asyliun.  Chartism 
was  dying;  or  rather  let  ns  say,  the  soul  that  onceanimated 
it  and  rendered  it  so  formidable  was  transmigrating  into 
a  fresh  body.  We  shall  meet  it  aerain  in  a  new  shape  and 
imder  very  changed  conditions.  L  ndserable  tenoLtion 
of  the  great  Eennington-common  meeting,  the  ridicule  with 
which  the  revelations  of  the  petition  committee  had  covered 
the  monster  petition,  the  signal  faüure  of  O'Connor's  land- 
scheme — ^these  were  the  most  noticeable,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  causes  of  the  wreck  of  Chartism.  The  alle viation 
of  distress  which  followed  the  adoptionof  free  trade  relaxed 
the  sinews  of  agitation.  The  Operation  of  the  new  poor- 
law  was  now  telling  on  that  great  incubus  of  pauperism 
which  had  pressed  and  weighed  down  the  industry  of  the 
country.     The  rapid  spread  and  amazing  success  of  the 
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coöperative  movement  tumed  the  attention  of  the  woik- 
ing  clasBes  to  a  snrer  means  of  moral,  iutellectaal^  and 
social  elevation  than  could  be  looked  for  from  political 
agitation,  and  promised  soon  to  give  tliem  ihe  power 
that  would  enable  them  to  assert  their  rigkts  with  XTreeicit» 
ible  force, — to  all  ihese  canees  must  be  added  the  impuke 
given  to  tlie  progress  and  prosperitj  of  the  nation  by  the  wiser 
legifilation  which  the  great  bill  of  1832  had  inaugorated. 

We  have  aaid  that  Chartism  was  not  dead ;  and  we  find 
that  no  long  time  elapsed  afker  the  events  we  have  related 
before  it  reappeared  in  a  shape  better  calculated  to  secare 
general  attention.  A  large  instalment  of  the  charter  was 
proposed  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  hy  Mr.  Harne,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  resolntion,  which  was  supported  by  the  presentation 
of  a  large  nnmber  of  nmnerouslynsigned  petitions : 

'  That  ihis  honse  as  at  preeent  constituted  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  popnlation,  the  property,  or  the  industry  of 
the  coimtry,  whence  has  arisen  great  and  increasing  discon- 
tent  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people;  and  it 
Ib  therefore  expedient,  with  a  view  to  amend  the  national 
representation»  that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  so  ex- 
tended  as  to  indade  all*  honseholders ;  that  TOtes  shall  be 
taken  by  ballot ;  that  the  dmtition  of  Parliament  should  not 
exceed  three  years ;  and  that  the  apportionment  of  members 
to  popnlation  should  be  made  more  eqaaL' 

The  foUowing  were  the  chief  argumenta  urged  by  Mr. 
Hume  in  support  of  his  resolution : 

'  Taxation  and  representation  should  go  together.  Every 
man  should  have  his  share  in  sanctioning  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  govemed,  the  sole  difference  between  a  freeman 
and  a  slave.  The  crown,  lords,  and  commons  form  the  best 
method  of  giving  effect  to  that  constitational  govemment. 

*  ThiB  Word  was  omitted  in  the  first  izistance  by  mistake,  but  was  afterwards 
iBMrted  by  Kr.  Hnme. 
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Tha  House  of  CommoDB  onght  to  be  invested  with  the  higli- 
est  authority  a&d  infiuence  in  thifi  eotmtiy ;  no  act  of  ihe 
crown  ought  to  be  valid  without  its  «anction ;  andthe  large 
clafises  of  the  Community  ought  to  be  represented.  Bat 
what  18  the  fisictl  Five  out  of  every  six  male  adults  in  thiB 
country  are  without  any  Toiee  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives  of  thifl  house.  The  rest  are  placed  in  an  inferior  sitna* 
tion,  and  deprived  of  the  right  which  by  ihe  constitutioa 
they  are  entitled  to  enjoy*' 

Afber  quoting  a  number  of  documente  intended  to  show 
that  every  Engliflhman  is  entitled  to  be  present  in  Parlia- 
ment  either  in  person  or  by  depnty,  and  to  show  how  par- 
tially  and  unequally  the  fiianchise  was  then  distribated,  he 
thus  proceeded :  ^  Another  evii  is  the  great  diversity  of  the 
franchise.  Althougfa  the  ten-pound  rental  is  the  Standard  for 
boroughsy  and  the  fortynshilling  freehold  is  the  Standard  for 
counties,  there  are  in  truth  no  fewer  than  eighty-five]  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  franchise.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  appre- 
ciate  the  confusion,  the  delay,  and  the  expense  such  a  Sys- 
tem produces.  What  the  house  ought  to  do  is  to  render  the 
suffirage  as  simple,  as  general,  as  easily  obtained,  and  as 
easily  defended  as  possible.  Not  desiring  orange  for  the  sake 
of  change,  I  will  not  cut  up  the  country  into  electoral  dis* 
tricts,  and  I  will  not  disturb  the  distribution  of  members 
for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  I  think  that  the  du* 
ration  of  Parliament  for  three  years  will  afford  sufScient 
control  over  members.  There  is  no  property  qnalification 
in  Scotland ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  England  and  Scot- 
land should  not  be  put  on  the  same  footing.' 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  nearly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  debate,  thinking  that  the  house  was  entitled  to  an  early 
declaration  of  his  views*  After  giving  «ome  preliminary 
explanation,  he  thus  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  argument 
by  whidb  Mr.  Hume  had  supported  the  resohition : 
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*  If  Mr.  Huine's  aasertion  is  correct,  that  every  man  who 
has  contributed  to  the  taxes  has  a  right  to  a  vote^  there 
is  no  occasion  for  those  restrictions  and  qnalifications  with 
which  he  is  now  going  to  encumber  that  pretended  right. 
Even  under  his  definition  of  honsehold  sufi&age,  some  two 
or  three  millions  of  adult  males  will  be  exclnded  from  the 
representation,  and  the  universal  content  which  he  wishes 
to  introduce  will  not  be  obtained.  I  differ  firom  him  as  to 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  representation.  That  which  every 
man  of  füll  age  has  a  right  to  is  the  best  possible  govem- 
ment,  and  the  best  representative  System  which  the  legisla- 
ture  could  form.  If  universal  suffrage  would  give  the  best 
representative  System,  the  best  laws,  and  the  best  govem- 
ment,  the  people  have  a  right  to  it.  A  Parliament  elected 
by  householders  and  lodgers  would  not  be  a  better  Parlia- 
ment than  that  which  we  now  have.  Such  a  representative 
System  would  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  division  of 
the  coimtry  into  electoral  districts,  as  was  contemplated  in 
the  so-called  People's  Charter.  Such  a  division  would  not 
be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  would  lead 
to  collisions  of  opinion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
town  and  country  districts  that  would  be  very  injurious  to 
their  fiiture  tranquillity.  As  for  the  vote  by  ballot,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  no  remedy  against  intimidation. 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  duration  of  Parliament,  and 
ßhall  give  my  vote  against  any  change  in  it.  Since  the  Re- 
form act  has  passed,  this  house  has  not  been  the  servant  of 
the  aristocracy,  or  the  bigoted  Opponent  of  all  plans  of 
amelioration.  No  one  who  has  oonsidered  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  since  1832  can  say  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  has  notrespondedquicUy  andreadüy  topubUcopmion. 
Look  at  the  great  measures  it  has  passed  in  that  period : 
ad,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  the  remedy  of  the 
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grievances  of  dissenters  as  to  births  and  marriages;  the 
reform  of  the  municipal  corporations  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  the  alterations  in  the  tariff,  the  alterations  in 
the  postage  System ;  and  lastly,  the  total  repeal  of  the  com- 
laws,  which  proyes  that  the  house  is  not  under  the  rule  and 
dominion  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  But  thinking,  as  I  do, 
that  the  Reform  act  was  an  improvement  on  our  old  repre- 
sentative  System,  still  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it 
will  admit  of  amendment  &om  time  to  time.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  public  mind  is  now  tumed  to  the  subject,  and 
that  the  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when 
some  reform  must  be  made  in  our  representatiye  System. 
The  inquiries  that  the  house  is  now  making  into  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  some  corrupt  boroughs  will  give  it  ferther  In- 
formation, and  we  shall  then  know  whether  it  should  dis- 
franchise  these  boroughs  or  only  the  fireemen  in  them.  The 
great  defect  in  the  Reform  act  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  it 
reduced  too  much  the  varieties  of  the  right  of  voting  under 
the  old  Constitution,  and  I  think  that  some  variety  of  suf- 
frage might  be  made  without  injuring  the  basis  of  our  re- 
presentation.  I  am  therefore  not  disposed  to  say  that  you 
cannot  beneficially  alter  the  Reform  act ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared  at  present  to  introduce  bills  to  carry  into  effect  the 
amendments  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  not  the  moment, 
when  such  dangerous  opinions  respecting  capital,  wages,  and 
labour  are  afloat,  to  make  great  and  extensive  changes  in 
the  construction  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  which  I  believe 
represents  the  nation  fairly.  The  advantages  of  our  Con- 
stitution are  to  ourselves  invaluable.  The  stability  of  our 
institutions  amid  the  existing  convulsions  of  the  world  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  peace  and  order  in 
every  nation ;  and  therefore  I  hope  that  this  house  will  do 
nothing  to  diminish  that  admiration,  or  forfeit  that  respect. 
I  trust  that  the  house  will  not  choose  the  present  as  the 
VOL.  n.  CG 
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time  for  making  an  alteration  which  ßtops  indeed  ßhort  of 
the  charter,  but  which  mnet  ultimately  terminate  in  it,  but 
tbat  it  will  think  it  due  to  other  branchee  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  that  great  people  of  which  it  is  the  representative,  to 
give  a  decided  negative  to  this  resolution.' 

Mr.  Wn  J.  Fox:  *Sir,  the  question  at  present  before  Par- 
liament  is  this :  Are  the  working  classes  of  thia  countiy  re- 
presented  as  they  onght  to  be  t  and  if  not,  can  they  be  so 
represented  without  danger  to  onr  institutions  ?  I  declare 
that  they  are  not  represented ;  that  they  are  like  helots  in 
the  land,  serfs  on  the  seil  tfaatbred  them,  having  no  concem 
with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them.  This  State  of  thinge 
is  unjust  to  the  unenfranchised,  and  injurious  to  the  whole 
Community.  The  reasons  which  Lord  J.  Russell  urged  first 
in  1822,  and  afterwards  in  1832,  exist  in  still  greater  force 
at  the  present  time.  I  therefore  implore  the  house  to  eman- 
cipate  its  serfs,  and  so  to  make  of  Englishmen  a  united 
nation.  If  it  does  so,  it  may  arm  the  whole  population,  in 
the  füll  confidence  that  if  war  should  betide  us,  it  would  be 
rolled  back  to  the  terror  and  confiision  of  our  enemies.' 

Mr.  Cobden :  *  Sir,  the  division  in  favour  of  this  motion 
may  not  be  large,  but  the  list  will  show  that  all  those  mem- 
bers  who  represent  large  lOL  constituencies,  where  the  peo- 
ple have  the  free  power  of  giving  their  votes,  will  be  in  the 
number  of  those  who  support  it.  I  appeal  to  that  fact  as  a 
proof  that  the  middle  classes  are  anxious  to  open  the  portals 
of  the  Constitution  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  come  within 
them.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  Organisation  in  favour  of 
this  movement ;  but  it  has  already  made  great  way.  One 
himdred  and  thirty  meetings  in  its  favour  have  been  held 
within  the  last  week,  and  it  has  already  excited  as  much 
feeling  in  its  support  as  had  been  acquired  by  the  Anti-com- 
law  League  after  five  years'  agitation.  The  present  repre- 
sentative System  is  a  sham ;  but  if  it  were  amended,  as  Mr. 
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Hiime  proposes,  it  would  be  a  reality.  Mr.  Hume's  Bcheme 
of  household  sufiGrage  would  not  create  a  change  in  the 
govemment,  but  would  only  bring  the  legislature  into  har-« 
mony  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  would  also  produce 
economy  and  retrenchment,  and  a  fair  and  equitable  appro- 
priation  and  imposition  of  the  public  taxation.  I  strongly 
recommend  a  new  division  of  electoral  districts.  The  con- 
stituencies  of  London  are  as  much  too  large  as  the  consti- 
tuendes  of  the  country  are  too  small.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  divide  such  constituencies  into  wards,  and  to  give 
each  of  them  the  power  of  electing  a  niembery  insteadof  giv- 
ing  all  of  them  the  power  of  electing  a  great  number.*  I  am 
convinced  that  this  country  cannot  be  governed  peaceably 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  excluded  from  the  repre- 
sentation.  I  do  not  want  to  increase  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives  in  this  house ;  but  if  this  motion  is  assented  to, 
we  must  increase  the  number  of  representatives  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  diminish  it  in  others.  I  will  not  say  much  on  the 
ballot,  for  it  is  a  question  which  has  great  strength  in  this 
house  and  among  the  middle  classes.  The  farmers,  to  a 
man,  are  in  favour  of  it.' 

Mr,  OConnor:  *  Sir,  I  deny  that  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  has  ever  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
working  classes.  They  are  in  favour  of  the  principles  of 
the  people's  charter,  and  will  not  be  content  with  less.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  strongly  in  fevour  of  annual  parliaments, 
and  would  rather  have  household  sufi&age  with  annual  than 
household  sufErage  with  septennial  parliaments.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  Lord  J.  Russell  prefers  the  people's  charter  to 
Mr.  Hume's  nostrum  of  reform.  However,  I  will  vote  for 
that  nostrum  as  the  least  of  two  evils.    But  if  this  motion 

*  This  was  a  vezy  favonrite  scheme  of  Mr.  Gobden*8,  and  one  to  whioh  he 
freqaently  reverted  both  in  bis  pnblic  addresses  and  his  private  conTematLon. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  wortby  of  mach  more  consideration  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  it. 
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ispassed,  it  will  not  be  a  settlement  of  the  question ;  for  I 
should  argue  as  energetically  and  enthusiastically  for  the 
people's  charter  as  I  have  done  before/ 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  speech  of  Mr,  O'Connor  that  Mr. 
Cobden  made  those  severe  remarlcs  on  his  Opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  com-laws  that  have  already  been  quoted  in 
the  account  given  above  of  the  Chartist  movement. 

At  the  close  of  a  tolerably  long  debate  a  division  took 
place,  when  the  numbers  were  : 

For  Mr.  Hume's  motion 84 

Against 351 

Majority  against 267 

This  division  was,  however,  far  from  representing  the 
real  State  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  this  question. 
The  majority  in  favour  of  a  farther  extension  of  parliament- 
ary  reform  was  as  great  in  the  country  as  the  majority 
against  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  imper- 
fection  of  the  representation  prevented  the  populär  voice  on 
this  question  from  being  listened  to  as  attentively  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Meanwhile  the  finality  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  and  their  continual  delays  in  carrying  out  reforms 
which  they  admitted  to  be  highly  desirable,  damaged  them 
with  the  country. 

The  State  of  Ireland  at  this  period  excited  great  and  not 
unfounded  alarm.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  principal  as- 
sociates  openly  avowed  that  they  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland,  under  the  protection  of  the 
new  French  govemment,  and  they  were  evidently  prepar- 
ing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
taking  up  arms  to  eflfect  this  object.  Ministers  therefore 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  repressing  the  seditious  and  treasonable  ob- 
jects  of  the  discontented  party,  some  of  the  leaders  of  which 
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had  accompanied  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  to  Paris,  and  boasted 
that  thej  would  be  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  theii- 
designs  by  a  French  anny  of  50,000  men.  The  chief  pro- 
viso  of  the  ministerial  measure  was  embodied  in  a  clause 
which  punished  with  transportation  persons  'conspiring, 
imagining,  or  levying  war  against  her  Majesty,  and  incit- 
ing  and  stirring  np  foreigners  to  invade  these  realms  by 
pnbUshing  or  printing  any  writings,  or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking.'  Streng  objections  were  nrged  against  this  Pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  and  especially  against  those  words  of  it 
which  referred  to  open  and  advised  speaking.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  having  now  retumed  from  his 
visit  to  Paris,  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  met  with  a  reception  from  that  assembly  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  which  was  given  to  Catiline 
by  the  Boman  Senate  after  his  designs  against  the  city  had 
been  umnasked  by  Cicero.  The  bill,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  oppose,  went  throngh  the  House  of  Commons  by  over- 
whelming  majorities,  and  was  speedily  passed  by  the  Lords 
without  change  or  Opposition. 

Another  precautionary  measnre  adopted  in  the  course 
of  this  Session  was  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  aliens.  It 
did  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons  without  some  Opposi- 
tion, especially  from  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  who  strenuously 
protested  against  it ;  reminding  the  house  that  Lord  John 
Russell  delivered  his  maiden  speech  against  a  bill  which 
agreed  almost  word  for  word  with  that  which  was  now 
being  introduced  by  the  govemment  of  which  he  was  the 
head;  that  in  1824  he  had  again  opposed  it,  being  teller 
with  Lord  Denman  against  it;  and  that  (alas  for  human 
sagacity  and  forethought  I)  he  had  on  the  last  occasion  on 
which  it  was  brought  forward  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  never  again  be  obliged  to  raise  his  voice  against  it. 
Sir  William  added  that  he  would  not,  because  he  had  con- 
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fidence  in  the  minifitry  now  in  office,  consent  to  give  thexn 
powers  "which  every  person  on  their  side  of  the  honse  would 
have  reftified  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  Opposition  to  the  measure 
did  not,  however,  prevent  it  from  passing. 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  conrt  of  Rome  received  an  amount  of  attention  and  dis- 
cussion  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  importance.  The 
country  which  had  so  long  kept  up  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Sultan  was  convulsed  at  the  idea  of  entering  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pope,  or  rather  of  carrying  on 
openly  the  negotiations  with  his  Holiness  that  were  now 
carried  cm  in  an  indirect  and  irregulär  manner.  The  sub- 
ject  was  accordingly  approached  with  much  caution  and 
apprehension.  Ministers  pointed  out  to  the  house  that  the 
bill  they  were  introducing  did  no  more  than  give  a  distinct 
sanction  to  an  intercom*se  that  the  English  government  had 
long  been  compelled  to  carry  on  clandestinely  with  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They  also  showed  that  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  we  had  guaranteed  to  the  Pope  the 
possession  of  his  dominions,  and  that  at  this  very  moment 
the  English  government  was  called  on  to  fulfil  its  treaty 
obligations,  by  giving  naval  and  military  support  to  a  po- 
tentate  to  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  it  to  ofiFer  either 
advice  or  remonstrance.  They  announced  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  Pope  was  contemplating  the  division  of  Eng- 
land into  Roman  Catholic  sees  in  a  manner  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's  advisers  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  but  against  which,  as  matters  now  stood,  they  could 
not  make  any  official  representation.  These  considerations, 
however,  were  disregarded.  The  party  which  had  opposed 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  had  opposed  every  subsequent 
attempt  of  the  government  to  extend  to  Roman  Catholics 
the  rights  they  justly  claimed, — the  pai-ty  which  still  re- 
sisted  inch  by  inch  every  concession  of  religious  liberty  to 
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the  Boman  CatholicSy  offered  a  persiBtent  Opposition  to  this 
proposal.  A  majority  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  thongh  wamed 
that  what  they  were  proposing  to  do  would  in  all  proba- 
bility  defeat  the  object  which  the  ministers  had  in  view  in 
bringing  in  the  bill,  insisted  on  inserting  a  clause  to  prevent 
the  govemment  from  receiving  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Pope  in  this  conntry.  In  the  lower  house 
the  opposing  party  succeeded  in  substituting  the  words 
*  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  State'  for  the  words  *  Sovereign 
Pontifl^'  which  had  originally  been  placed  in  the  bill.  Not 
content  with  having  introdnced  these  changes  into  the  mea- 
sure,  the  ultra-protestant  party  endeavoured,  by  a  factious 
and  vexatious  Opposition,  to  prevent  it  from  passing.  Every 
artifice  of  delay  that  could  be  devised  was  resorted  to.  The 
opponents  of  the  measm^e  could  not  indeed  by  these  means 
prevent  it  from  being  carried;  but  they  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering  it  inoperative  through  the  amendments  they  had 
introduced  into  it.  The  Pope,  provoked  by  these  insults, 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission,  thus  grudgingly 
and  offensively  accorded  him,  of  sending  a  representative 
to  this  country;  and  thus  an  opportunity  of  treating  with 
one  who  was  regarded  as  their  spiritual  head  by  many  mil- 
lions  of  British  subjects  was  imfortimately  thrown  away, 
with  results  that  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  narrate. 

One  great  improvement  in  the  govemment  of  this  coun- 
try, which,  though  not  quite  peculiar  to  the  period  embraced 
by  our  History,  had  been  employ ed  during  it  with  a  frequency 
previously  unknown,  was  the  selection  of  thoroughly  com- 
petent  commissioners  to  prepare  the  way  for  legislation  on 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  by  careful  preliminary 
investigations.  The  repeated  issue  of  these  commissions 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  afibrded  ground  for 
a  very  loud  and  plausible  outcry  against  Whig  jobbeiy ;  and 
had  even  led  Sydney  Smith — ^who,  after  a  long  life  spent  in 
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the  vigoroTis  denunciation  of  abuses,  had  in  liis  old  age  be- 
come  playfully  obstructive — ^to  say  with  jocose  exaggeration 
that  tlie  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing — the  usual  con- 
dition  of  serving  on  one  of  these  commissions — ^had  become 
the  primum  mobile  of  human  aSairs ;  and  that  if  a  man  could 
dißcover  an  institution  to  be  destroyed,  he  was  at  once  put 
on  a  commission,  and  his  fortune  was  made.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  wise  and  witty  canon,  and 
in  spite  of  populär  outcries,  there  can  be  no  döubt  that  the 
iuquiries  of  these  commissions,  conducted  as  they  generally 
were  by  men  selected  on  account  of  their  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations  for  conducting  the  investigations  intrusted  to  them 
thoroughly  and  completely,  did  most  usefully  pave  the  way 
for  legislation,  and  enabled  the  govemment  to  put  before 
Parliament  more  information  on  the  questions  submitted  to 
it,  and  measures  better  framed  and  more  carefully  prepared 
than  they  could  have  done  without  the  assistance  which 
the  labom*s  of  these  much-abused  commissions  afforded  them. 
The  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the  value  of  investi- 
gations  conducted  in  this  manner  was,  that  scarcely  any 
legislation  of  importance  requiring  previous  inquiries  to  be 
made  was  tmdertaken  by  any  gövermnent,  whether  liberal 
or  conservative,  until  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  it  by 
the  investigations  of  a  commission.  Indeed  the  Conservatives, 
although  when  out  of  office  they  had  raised  loud  outcries 
against  the  jobbery  of  the  Whig  commissions,  and  the  ex- 
penditure  which  they  caused,  yet  when  in  office  made  even 
more  frequent  use  of  them  than  the  Whigs  had  done.  Sir 
R.  Peel  not  only  profited  by  the  inquiries  which  had  been  car- 
ried  on  by  the  commissions  appointed  by  his  predecessors 
in  office,  but  issued  other  commissions  himself. 

Perhaps  there  was  none  of  these  commissions — ^not  even 
the  poor-law  commission  itself — that  had  rendered  such 
important  Services  to  the  Community  by  its  investigations 
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as  the  sanitary  commission;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  which  that  commission  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  had  been  chiefly  intnisted  to  two 
most  competent  investigators — ^Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  and  Dr. 
Sonthwood  Smith.  By  far  the  larger  share  of  the  inquiry 
and  of  the  recommendations  fonnded  on  it  belonged  to  the 
former  of  these  two  gentlemen,  though  the  latter  also  con- 
tributed  many  valuable  and  important  suggestions. 

The  frequent  retums  of  cholera,  typhus,  and  other  forms 
of  zymotic  disease,  which  had  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  the 
'Visitation  of  God,'  were  now  beginning  to  beseen  to  be 
more  or  less  traceable  to  exposin*6  to  avitiated  and  poUuted 
atmosphere ;  and  the  general  attention  of  enlightened  men 
l^egan  to  be  drawn  to  the  necessity  that  existed  for  preven- 
tive  measnres  in  the  shape  of  sanitary  reforms.  But  public 
attention  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  awakened  to  the 
pressing  importance  of  introducing  such  reforms,  and  thus 
providing  against  the  recurrence  ofthose  terrible  pestilences 
by  which  many  parts  of  the  country  had  from  time  to  time 
been  fearfiilly  ravaged.  However,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary 
State  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  condensation  of  a  vast 
population  produced  all  kinds  of  nuisances  injurious  to 
health,  and  conditions  of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  preg- 
nant  with  danger  to  those  who  inhabited  its  more  crowded 
districts.  The  investigations  of  the  commission  thus  ap- 
pointed were  soon  extended  to  the  general  sanitary  con- 
dition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Community  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  investigation  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion  and  presentation  of  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, and  which  entered  very  fully  into  the  whole  question. 
This  report,  which  was  published  in  1842,  attracted  perhaps 
more  attention  and  produced  a  greater  efifect  than  any  other 
document  of  the  same  natm*e  that  had  ever  been  published. 
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Nearly  10,000  copies  of  the  report  were  Bold  or  officially 
circulated. 

The  foUowing  are  the  condusions  which  the  investi- 
gations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Smith  had  led  them  to 
adopt,  the  grounds  of  which  were  given  in  the  report 
itself. 

*  That  high  prosperity  in  respect  to  employment  and 
wages,  and  various  and  abundant  food,  have  afforded  to 
the  labonring  class  no  exemption  firom  attacks  of  epide- 
mic  disease,  which  have  been  as  frequent  and  as  &tal  in 
periods  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  as  in 
any  others. 

'  That  the  formation  of  all  habits  of  cleanliness  is  ob- 
ßtructed  by  defective  supplies  of  water. 

'  That  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  filth  and  bad  Ven- 
tilation is  greater  than  the  loss  from  death  or  wounds  in 
any  war  in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  in  modern 
times. 

*  That  of  the  43,000  cases  of  widowhood  and  112,000 
cases  of  destitute  orphanage  relieved  from  the  poor-rates  in 
England  and  Wales  alone,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  pro- 
portion  of  deaths  of  heads  of  families  occurred  from  the 
above-specified  and  other  remorable  canses ;  that  their  ages 
were  under  forty-five  years — ^that  is  to  say,  thirteen  years 
below  the  natural  probabilities  of  life  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience  of  the  whole  population  of  Sweden. 

*  The  experience  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  measures  proves 
the  poßßibility  of  the  reduction  of  sickness  in  the  worst  dis- 
tricts  to  at  least  one-third  the  existing  amount.  Amidst 
classes  somewhat  better  situated,  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  sickness  to  less  than  one-third;  it  was  an  under  esti- 
mate  to  take  the  probable  reduction  at  one-half.' 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  show  how  large  a  saving 
might  be  effected  for  the  labourer  in  medical  attendance 
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and  insnrance  against  sickness  and  death,  if  proper  sanitarj 
measures  were  adopted. 

The  fierce  contest  carried  on  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties  in  the  state,  which  ended  in  the  repeal  of  the  com-lawß 
in  1846  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the  conseqnent  dissolution  of 
his  minißtry,  prevented  ferther  action  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter xmtü  the  year  1847,  when  the  commisßion  ahready  men- 
tioned  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  metropoliß.  This  commission  issued  two  reports ;  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  February,  and  the  other  in  July 
in  the  year  1848.  Several  very  nßeftd  acts  were  snggested 
by  these  reportß,  the  moßt  important  of  which  were  the 
towns-improvement  act  of  1847,  the  pnblic-health,  the  nuia- 
ances-removal,  and  the  metropolitan-ßewerß  acts  of  1848, 
the  metropolitan-interment  act  of  1850,  &^d  the  extenßion 
of  that  act  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  in  1852 ;  and  this 
has  been  foUowed  by  a  host  of  sanitary  acts  down  to  the 
present  time.  However,  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  these 
acts,  because  it  embodied  the  principles  on  which  all  those 
that  followed  it  have  been  based,  was  the  publio-health  act, 
passed  in  1848,  and  founded  on  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  S.  Smith.  Under  this  act  a  gene- 
ral  board  of  health  was  appointed,  the  members  of  which 
were,  first  Lord  Carlisle,  second  Lord  Aßhley,  third  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick,  and  fonrth  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  This  measnre, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  labonring  popnlation  of  this  conntry  that  was  ever  ad- 
opted by  the  legislatnre,  passed  almost  without  notice,  the 
populär  indifference  with  regard  to  it  contrasting  in  a  very 
striking  manner  with  the  eagemess  with  which  debates  in- 
volving  a  change  of  the  personnel  of  the  govemment  were 
devoured  by  the  public. 

The  year  1848  closed  with  somewhat  brighter  prospects. 
The  revolutionary  tornado  which  had  swept  over  the  Con- 
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tinent  was  subsidihg.  Ireland,  thbugh  not  pacified,  was 
fitrongly  held  down.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  malcontents 
in  that  coimtry  were  lying  linder  sentence  of  deatli ;  and 
thoiigh  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  govemment  to  carry 
that  sentence  into  efifect,  they  were  destined  to  be  banished 
for  life,  and  thus  disabled  from  doing  farther  mischief.  The 
potato-disease  stül  raged ;  but  the  new  Irish  poor-law,  the 
wholesale  emigration  which  had  taken  place,  the  relief  that 
had  been  aflforded  by  private  benevolence  and  public  liber- 
ality,  were  gradually  alleviating  the  distress  that  it  caused, 
and  there  was  now  reason  to  hope  that  this  terrible  Visita- 
tion would  ultimately  prove  the  means  of  regenerating  that 
unhappy  country  by  substituting  a  more  nutritious  food  for 
the  vegetable  that  had  hitherto  been  the  stafiF  of  life  to  the 
Irish  peasant,  and  which,  insufficient  as  it  always  had  been, 
was  now  shown  to  be  also  quite  imreliable.  Meanwhile 
England  was  slowly  recovering  firom  the  crisis  of  distress 
through  which  she  too  had  passed,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
good  ground  for  hoping  that  she  was  now  at  length  about 
fully  to  realise  the  advantages  of  those  free-trade  measures 
which  up  to  this  time  had  never  had  fair  play. 

In  the  course  of  the  autnmn  of  this  year  occurred  the 
sndden  and  melancholy  death  of  a  man  who  had  rapidly 
risen  to  a  very  conspicuous  position.  Up  to  the  time  when 
Sir  R.  Peel  broke  up  the  conservative  party  by  avowing 
himself  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  com- 
laws,  Lord  G.  Bentinck  had  been  chiefly  known  as  a  great 
patron  of  the  turf,  one  who  spent  his  days  in  fox-hunting, 
and  his  nights  at  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  sat  on 
the  back  benches,  his  scarlet  hunting-coat  covered  by  a  light 
paletot,  silent  but  attentive.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  had  acted  as  his  secretary,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  rendered  very  valuable  Services.  He  gave  to  the 
Whigs  a  very  independent  support  while  the  Refonn  Bill 
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was  under  diBCUSsion,  biit  withdrew  it  after  the  passing  of 
that  measure.  He  then  joined  the  conßervative  party,  and 
was  offered  a  post  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry,  which  he  de- 
clined  from  a  disincUnation  to  nndertake  the  labonrs  and 
responsibilities  of  office.  At  length,  when  the  protection- 
ists,  abandoned  bj  their  old  leaders,  foimd  themselves  left 
alone,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  newly-formed  party ; 
and  though  a  very  hesitating  and  embarrassed  Speaker, 
he  accepted  the  position,  and  discharged  its  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  followers.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
politics,  Bold  off  his  stud,  and  withdrew  himself  almost  en- 
tirely  from  all  participation  in  amusements  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  mnch  devoted.  It  is  probable  that  this 
great  change  in  his  manner  of  life,  the  sudden  adoption  of 
sedentary  habits  by  one  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
violent  exercise  and  to  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  the  open  air,  had  serionsly  though  imperceptibly  injin^ed 
his  Constitution.  However,  the  mischief  seems  not  to  have 
shown  itself  in  any  way  tili  the  21st  of  September  in  this 
year.  On  that  day  he  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table  in 
more  than  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  occupied  himself 
with  writing  letters  tili  about  twenty  minutes  past  four  in 
the  aftemoon,  when  he  set  out  with  the  intention  of  Walk- 
ing to  Thoresby,  the  seat  of  Lord  Manvers,  where  he  had 
arranged  to  spend  two  days.  He  never  reached  the  house ; 
and  at  length  a  search  was  made  for  him,  when  he  was 
found  lying  on  his  face,  quite  dead,  with  one  arm  under  his 
body.  His  death,  which  had  been  instantaneous,  was  found 
on  examination  to  have  been  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  heart, 
probably  brought  on  by  over-exertion  and  the  want  of  suflS- 
cient  food,  as  he  had  taken  nothing  since  breakfast  on  that 
day.  His  frank  and  open  bearing,  his  honourable  character, 
his  undoubted  sincerity,  the  generous  warmth  of  his  dispo- 
sition,  had  made  him  a  favourite  with  men  of  all  parties, 
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and  ca«sed  the  tidings  of  his  death  to  be  received  ynth 
general  regret.  To  bis  political  friends  the  Iobb  was  very 
serious ;  for  though  there  were  amoQg  them  men  of  more 
ghining  abüities  and  of  equal  appUcation,  yet  bis  long  par- 
liamentarj  experience  and  hifi  aristocratic  connectionB  had 
given  him  an  authority  among  tliem  which  wonld  not  have 
been  readily  accorded  to  any  other  leader.  Only  a  few  days 
before  hifi  death  he  had  shown  his  snperiority  to  partj  cou- 
siderations  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
«Tohn  Rusfieirs  minifitry  with  regard  to  the  sister  country, 
in  which  he  declai*ed  that  in  his  opinion  '  the  brightest  page 
in  the  history  of  the  present  govemment  iß  that  which  re- 
cords  the  firmness  and  determination  with  which  it  put 
down  rebellion,  maintained  peace,  and  bronght  criminals  to 
justice  in  Ireland.'  The  body  of  Lord  George  was  interred 
privately  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  a  remote 
comer  of  which  his  fi*iend  and  political  associate,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli,  watched  the  Service. 

The  parties  implicated  in  the  rebellion  to  which  he  re- 
ferred  as  havingbeen  put  down  by  the  govemment — ^Messrs. 
O'Brien,  M'Manus,  O'Donoghue,  and  Meagher  —  were  in- 
dicted  before  a  special  commission  opened  at  Clomnel  for 
high  treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  in  the  usual 
form ;  but  as  the  miserable  outbreak  of  which  they  had  been 
the  leaders  was  completely  crushed,  the  govermnent  wisely 
and  humanely  decided  that  their  sentence  should  be  com- 
muted  into  that  of  transportation  for  life. 

The  death  of  Lord  G.  Bentinok  left  the  conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  head,  and  it  seemed  for 
some  time  doubtful  whether  the  chief  place  in  it  would  be 
assigned  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  whose  rank  recom- 
mended  him  to  many,  and  who  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  or 
to  Mr.  Disraeli)  who  was  beyond  all  question  the  ablest  man 
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and  the  most  eloquent  Speaker,  and  who  had  been  the  most 
tmsted  associate  and  the  most  active  coadjutor  of  Lord  G. 
Bentinck.  Meanwhile  the  evident  weakness  of  the  Whig 
ministry  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  time  would  soon 
arrive  when  the  newly-formed  conservative  party  would  be 
called  on  to  undertake  the  govemment  of  the  country. 

The  seßsion  of  1849  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person 
on  the  2d  of  February.  The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  discussed  in  both  houses  at  fSeur  greater 
length  than  had  been  usufid  of  late  years.  In  the  upper 
house  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Stamley  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  only.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
were  long  and  animated,  turned  ehiefly  on  foreign  affairs; 
but  the  amendments  proposed  were  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  question  of  the  navigation  laws,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  was  again 
brought  forward  at  the  commencement  of  this  Session,  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  at  length  being  carried. 

The  System  with  which  the  govemment  proposed  to  deal 
was  one  which  dated  from  the  year  1651,  when  the  Proteo- 
tor's Parliament, in  orderte  restrainthe  growing  competition 
of  the  Dutch,  passed  an  act  which  prohibited  the  importatiön 
into  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  of  any  goods 
the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  from  the 
places  of  their  production,  and  in  ships  *  of  which  British 
subjects  should  be  the  proprietors  and  right  owners,  and 
whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mari- 
ners should  be  English  subjects.'  The  act  also  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  goods  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture  of  Europe,  except  in  British  ships,  or  ships  that  be- 
longed  to  the  coimtry  where  the  goods  were  produced,  or 
from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  usually  had  been,  im- 
ported.    The  stringency  of  this  law  was  somewhat  mitigated 
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by  another  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ü. ;  but  the 
modifications  thus  introduced  were   of  slight  importance. 
A  farther  relaxation  of  the  law  was  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  of  independenee,  which  allowed  the  produce  of 
the  United  States  to  be  imported  in  ships  belonging  to  Citi- 
zens ofthose  states.    The  last  amendment  of  the  original 
law  was  obtained  in  the  year  1825  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  ^virho 
made  some  important  changee  in  it.    The  law,  then,  which 
the  legislature  had  to  reconsider  in  the  year  1849  stood 
thus:  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  might  be 
imported  from  places  out  of  Europe  into  the  United  King- 
dom,  if  to  be  used  therein,  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  British 
ships,  provided  that  such  ships  were  the  ships  of  the  coun- 
try  of  which  the  goods  were  the  produce,  and  from  which 
they  were  imported.     Goods  which  were  the   produce  of 
Europe,  and  which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  act,  might 
be  brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  any  country.     Goods  sent 
to  or  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  of  its  possessions, 
or  from  one  colony  to  another,  must  be  carried  in  British 
ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced  and  from  which  they  were  imported.    Then  foUowed 
some  stringent  definitions  of  the  conditions  which  consti- 
tuted  a  vessel  a  British  ship  in  the  sense  of  the  act.     These 
restrictions  were  not  without  their  defenders.    Even  the 
great  founder  of  economic  science,  Adam  Smith,  while  ad- 
mitting  that  the  navigation  laws  were  inconsistent  with 
that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  he  contended  for  as  a 
means  of  incre€U3ing  the  national  wealth,  nevertheless  sanc- 
tioned  their  continuance  on  the  ground  that  defence  is  much 
more  important  than  opulence.    But  as  it  was  more  and 
more  strongly  feit  that  these  laws  were  part  and  parcel  of 
that  banefdl  System  of  monopoly  which,  under  the  name  of 
protection,  had  so  long  been  maintained  and  was  now  so 
completely  exploded,  it  began  also  to  be  seriously  doubted 
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whether  they  were  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
and  wliether  its  security  would  not  rather  be  increased  ihan 
diminished  by  the  entire  abolition  of  laws  which  shackled 
in  Bo  artificial  and  inconvenient  a  manner  the  natural  free- 
dom  of  trade.  These  yiews  had  ahready,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  pressed  on  the  legislatnrey  and  the  govemment  had 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  brought  forward  a  measure  on 
the  subject  which  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  last  session. 
Therefore,  on  the  14th  of  February  in  this  year,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  again  submitted 
the  question  to  the  house,  by  proposing  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

*  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  to  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions  abroad,  and  to 
amend  the  laws  regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
Eingdom,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  control  by  her  Ma- 
jesty  in  Council  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  also  to  amend 
the  laws  for  the  registration  of  ships  and  seamen/ 

The  measure  sketohed  out  in  the  resolution  was  thus 
explained  to  the  house  by  the  mover  of  it : 

'  Sir,  in  introducing  this  motion  I  must  express  my  satis- 
faction  that  I  am  abfe  to  bring  forward  the  subject  at  a  time 
which  will  give  ample  opportunity  for  discussing  its  merits. 
The  consideration  which  it  nnderwent  last  year  has  cleared 
away  many  preliminary  difficülties,  and  the  interval  has 
given  the  country  and  its  colonies  time  to  view  the  subject 
in  all  its  aspects.  I  stated  on  the  former  occasion  that  the 
na^igation  laws  rest  on  three  fundamental  principles.  They 
secure  to  this  coimtry  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade, 
the  long-voyage  trade,  and  the  carrying  of  the  indirect 
European  trade.  Of  the  first  a  great  part  is  gone,  and  it 
is  the  height  of  injustice  to  refuse  to  the  colonies,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  abolition  of  restrictions  of  which  they 

VOL.  n.  DD 
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have  always  complained,  and  which  it  is  true  wisdom  not  to 
exasperate  them  by  retaining.  Documents  have  been  laid 
before  the  house  which  illustrate  the  grievances  that  Canada 
in  particular  snffers  from  the  navigation  laws«  In  regard  to 
the  long-voyage  trade,  the  System  is  inconsistent,  and  in- 
verts  the  true  principles  of  commerce.  The  valne  of  the 
close  System  in  respect  to  the  indirect  trade  depends  on  its 
being  confined  to  onrselves ;  whilst  the  policy  pursned  by 
other  countries  shows  that  they  are  aware  of  the  injustice 
of  this  one-sided  System,  and  will  retaliate  it.  Is  it  not 
wise,  then,  by  a  timely  concession  to  eqnitable  demands, 
to  place  these  laws  on  a  rational  footing,  exchanging  a 
narrow  policy  for  a  large  and  liberal  policy  ?  I  still  propose 
to  reserve  to  the  Queen  in  Council  a  power  to  reenact  the 
restrictions,  whoUy  or  in  part,  with  reference  to  any  coun- 
tries which  shall  adopt  a  policy  prejudicial  to  British  in- 
terests ;  and  to  allow  a  British  register  to  a  foreign  vessel 
British  owned  and  British  manned. . . .  The  opponents  of 
the  measure  last  year  were  of  two  dasses.  One,  of  whose 
sentiments  Mr.  Herries  was  the  exponent,  objected  altogether 
to  its  principles.  The  other  class  avowed  a  belief  that  ihe 
time  had  come  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  must  be  revised,  but  took  exception  to  parts 
of  the  plan.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  insisted  on  the 
disadvantage  and  impolicy  of  retaining  the  monopoly  of 
our  coasting  trade,  a  relaxation  of  which  might  purchase  an 
equivalent  in  the  coasting  trade  of  America.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult  to  meet  this  argument  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  obviate 
the  alarm  which  our  coast  population  would  feel  at  the  par- 
ticipation  of  foreigners  in  their  trade ;  and  to  guard  against 
the  risk  to  which  it  would  expose  the  revenue.  I  propose, 
therefore,  not  an  abolition  but  a  modification  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  foreigners  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade.' 

Mr.  Herries,  when  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  founded 
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on  this  resolution  was  proposed  on  the  9th  of  March,  thus 
spoke  in  Opposition  to  it : 

'  Sir,  I  object  to  this  measnre  both  in  its  principle  and 
in  its  details.  The  interval  since  the  last  Session  has  af- 
forded  time  for  considering  the  measnre,  and  the  resnit  has 
been  a  vast  body  of  opinions  and  of  evidence  adverse  to  its 
policy.  •  • .  The  question  at  issne  is  this.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  contended  that  the  navigation  laws  have  secured  to 
this  country  a  large  commerdal  marine ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  contended  that  they  present  obstmctions  to  the  free 
scope  of  commerce,  and  that  a  large  mercantile  marine  is 
not  necessary  or  auxüiary  to.a  great  naval  power.  ...  In 
spite  of  restrictions  which  are  not  onerous,  the  balance  of 
advantage  clearly  preponderates  in  favonr  of  a  System  which 
is  the  nnrsery  of  our  flonrishing  mercantile  marine,  the  fonn- 
dation  of  onr  naval  snpreraacy,  and  which  if  once  abandoned 
for  the  sake  of  a  rash  experiment,  can  never  be  restored.' 

Passing  by  the  other  Speeches  made  for  and  against  the 
measnre  dnring  the  varions  stages  of  its  progress  throngh 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  we  come  to  that  delivered  by  Sir 
James  Graham  on  the  qnestion  of  the  third  reading  of  the 
bül: 

*  Sir,  if  anything  were  wanting  to  show  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  conntry  is  in  favonr  of  this  bill,  it  wonld  be 
fonnd  in  the  conrse  pnrsned  in  reference  to  it  by  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  great  emporia  of  commerce.  The  measnre 
is  introdnced  on  the  responsibility  of  a  cabinet  presided 
over  by  the  noble  member  for  London,  while  it  has  been 
snpported  thronghont  by  the  representatives  of  the  chief 
seats  of  commerce,  amongst  whom  I  may  instance  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  the  West  ßiding.  It  has 
also  the  snpport  of  the  head  of  the  honse  of  Baring,  who 
now  presides  over  the  royal  navy  of  the  country,  and  who 
is  not  likely  to  take  any  step  to  the  manifest  injnry  of  that 
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mercantile  marine  to  which  his  family  owes  so  much.  I 
attach  little  value  to  proceeding  in  this  matter  by  recipro- 
city ;  and  as  to  the  retaliation  clause  contained  in  this  bill, 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  made  a  rule  that  will  be  frequently 
carried  out.  To  retaliation,  as  a  rule,  I  am  opposed ;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  give  my  sanotion  to  the  bill,  because,  with- 
out  having  recourse  to  reciprocity  or  retaliation,  it  will  tend 
to  increase  the  general  commerce  of  the  world ;  an  increase 
from  which  this  country  would  derive  the  greatest  advant^ 
age,  as  the  lion's  share  would  fall  to  England.  Admitting 
as  I  do  that  the  superiority  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  the 
keystone  of  our  naval  power,  I  support  this  measure  with- 
out  any  apprehension  as  to  its  compromising  our  superiority 
on  the  seas.  I  am  not  disposed  to  foUow  Mr.  Herries,  and 
set  at  naught  the  menaces  of  foreign  powers  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  the  attitude  as- 
sumed  by  those  powers  as  fumishing  a  cogent  reason  why 
some  Step  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Another  reason 
for  putting  our  navigation  System  on  a  simpler  and  more 
intelligible  basis  than  that  now  occupied  by  it  is  found  in 
the  complication  of  our  reciprocity  treaties ;  a  complication 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  know  where  or  how  we 
stand.  Not  only  do  the  navigation  laws  injuriously  affect 
the  different  interests  of  the  Community  at  home,  but  they 
still  more  seriously  affect  those  of  our  colonies.  The  colo- 
nies  have  very  generally  remonstrated  against  our  present 
navigation  System ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  others  are 
of  secondary  importance  as  compared  with  the  urgency  of 
the  question  raised  by  the  attitude  of  Canada  respecting  it. 
Sir,  I  have  the  füllest  conviction  that,  unless  we  return  to 
the  System  of  protective  duties  in  favour  of  Canadian  corn, 
the  loss  of  Canada  would  be  ine  vitable  if  we  persist  in  re- 
taining  the  navigation  laws.  {Great  Sensation,)  Sir,  Irepeat, 
that  if  we  attach  any  importance  to  the  retention  of  Canada 
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among  our  colonial  possessions,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
passing  this  bill.  Nor  is  it  hj  anj  means  certain  that  the 
laws  in  question  are  favourable  to  the  shipping  interests 
of  this  coimtry.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
they  are  not.  Nor  are  the  sailors  benefited  by  them.  In 
my  opinion,  the  old  reliance  on  impressment  is  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  laws  in  question ;  and  if  a  change 
is  to  be  made,  this  is  the  time  at  which  to  make  it.  The 
measure  before  the  house  is  necessary  to  consummate  the 
poKcy  on  which  the  country  has  already  embarked.  Mr. 
Herries  and  others  attribute  all  the  present  evils  of  the 
country  to  that  policy.  If  they  are  sincere,  why  do  they 
not  press  the  whole  subject  without  delay  on  the  attention 
of  the  house?  Lord  Stanley's  views  have  been  frankly 
stated  by  him.  He  has  declared  himself  to  be  the  friend 
of  reaction,  and  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  free  trade 
and  progress.  If  such  are  the  views  of  his  party,  I  cannot 
but  expect  that  they  will  make  a  great  struggle  on  this 
bill.  This  measure  is  the  capital  necessary  to  crown  the 
work  which  has  already  been  begun.  Here,  therefore,  a 
direct  issue  is  joined,  and  fairly  joined.  I  regard  this  mea- 
sure, then,  as  the  battle-field  on  which  the  last  struggle 
must  take  place  between  reaction  and  progress.  {Great 
cheering.)  I  am  far  from  regretting  the  part  which  I  have 
taken  in  our  recent  commercial  legißlation.  The  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country  during  the  year  just  past  are, 
in  my  opinion,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  that  legislation. 
To  go  back  now  to  protective  duties  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment,  and  might  lead  to  convulsions  and  fatal  con- 
sequences.  At  all  events,  my  part  is  taken.  I  am  opposed 
to  reaction,  and  favourable  to  progress  tempered  with  prud- 
ence  and  discretion;  and  on  these  grounds  I  give  my  cordial 
Support  to  the  third  reading  of  the  büL' 

Mr.  T.  Baring,  who  replied  to  Sir  James  Graham,  said: 
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*  I  call  on  all  who  attach  any  importance  to  peace  and  the 
national  safety  to  vote  against  a  biU  which  I  believe  is 
forced  on  a  reluctant  people  and  a  hesitating  parliament.' 

Lord  J.  Eu9$ell:  *1  think  it  almost  needless  to  add 
anything  after  the  masterly  and  nnanswered  speedi  of  Sir 
J.  Graham.  The  question  is,  whether  the  nayigation  laws 
have  any  tendency  to  promote  onr  naval  power.  In  my 
JTidgment  they  have  not.  The  increaae  of  our  tonnage 
and  of  the  niunber  of  onr  seamen  since  the  adoption  of  the 
redprocity  syßtem,  by  which  the  rigour  of  the  navigation 
laws  has  been  relaxed,  proves  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  still  more  enlarged  competition.  I  concnr  to  a 
great  extent  with  what  has  feilen  from  Sir  J.  Graham  in 
respect  to  [the  retaliation  clause.  I  am  not  disposed  to  go 
along  with  those  who  despair  of  receiving  any  compensating 
advantages  from  foreign  countries.  In  my  opinion,  corres- 
ponding  advantages  will  be  given  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  those  which  will  be  conferred  on  them  by  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws.  I  am  the  more  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  arriving  at  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  question 
by  considerations  such  as  those  which  have  been  adverted 
to  by  Sir  J.  Graham.  A  party  is  now  crying  for  a  renewed 
duty  on  the  articles  of  food  imported  into  this  country ; 
but  let  them  weigh  well  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
such  an  attempt.  Great  masses  of  the  people  who  are  now 
quiet  and  contented  would  be  agitated  by  the  fear  of  the 
necessity  and  suffering  to  which  by  such  reactionary  legis- 
lation  they  might  be  exposed.' 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  now  came  forward  on  all  occasions,  if 
not  as  the  leader,  at  least  as  the  spokesman  of  the  pro- 
tectionist  party,  which  was  growing  in  strength  and  ex- 
ulting  in  hope,  rose  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  evening  to 
reply  to  the  speeches  of  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Lord  J.  Russell. 
He  Said : 
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'Sir  J.  Graham  haa  cbaracteiised  this  measure  as  the 
capital  that  is  to  crown  the  pillar  of  past  legislation*  But 
if  the  colimm  has  disappointed  all  the  expectations  formed 
of  it,  why  go  to  the  expense  or  incur  the  risk  of  crowning 
it  with  a  costlj  capital  ?  The  measure  was  introduced  last 
year  to  cousmmnate  a  theoiy,  I  then  believed  that  that 
theorj  had  failed,  and  said  so,  and  I  am  convinced  of  it 
now.  Last  year  Sir  James  Graham  said  that  reaction  was 
impossible ;  but  now  he  admits  that  progress  and  reaction 
are  in  actual  antagonism;  and  Lord  J.  Russell  is  now  depre- 
cating  a  reaction  which  has  been  regarded  as  impossible, 
but  which  is  now  recognised  as  springing  firom  the  distresses 
of  the  &rmers.  The  case  of  Canada  is  a  serious  one,  and 
one  which  has  this  night  been  treated  in  a  way  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of 
C&nada  that  affbrds  an  argument  in  &vour  of  the  repeal  of 
thd  navigation  laws  which  is  not  equally  an  argument  in 
feYOur  of  a  retum  to  protection.  And  this  is  what  we  have 
come  to  at  last  I  We  are  told  that  we  may  look  for  rebel- 
lion  in  Canada  unless  we  protect  the  chief  interest  of  Can- 
ada But  what  will  the  people  of  England  say  to  this  ?  They 
will  say,  ^'Woe  to  the  statesman  who  has  plucked  that 
jewel  from  the  British  crown  I"  The  eure  has  not  only 
&iled  as  regards  the  colonies,  but  it  has  also  broken  down 
80  far  as  foreign  states  are  concemed.  Lord  J.  Bussell  has 
this  evening  called  upon  us  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question«  A  settlement  of  what  question  ?  A  settlement 
of  one  of  the  very  questions  that  he  has  assisted  to  unsettle. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  Whigs  is  to  produce  agitation,  that 
they  may  have  the  honour  and  glory  of  appeasing  it.  They 
have  this  evening  gained  a  great  ally  in  Sir  J.  Graham,  and 
they  seem  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  him.  The  right  hon- 
ourable  gentleman  has  declared  himself  inimical  to  reaction, 
and  friendly  to  progress.    But  progress  to  what  ?    Progress 
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to  paradise,  or  progress  to  the  devil  ?  {Great  cheering  and 
laughter,)  The  people  of  England  will  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  windj  phrases  about  progress.  They  want  to  know 
what  they  are  progreseing  to.  As  to  what  Sir  J.  Graham 
has  Said  with  respect  to  the  oom-laws,  and  the  chaUenge 
he  has  thrown  out,  I  can  assnre  the  right  honourable  g^i- 
tleman  that  ample  opportunity  will  be  given  him  to  vin- 
dicate  the  policy  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  of  which 
he  is  so  proud.  During  the  three  years'  experience  we 
have  had  of  free  trade,  the  poor-rates  have  increased  seven- 
teen  per  cent,  the  capital  of  England  has  diminished  br 
one  hundred  millions,  and  the  deposits  at  the  savings-banks 
have  decreased  to  one-half  of  what  they  were  formerly.  I 
implore  the  house,  by  all  the  wrongs  of  a  betrayed  agricil- 
ture,  by  all  the  sufferings  of  the  operatives  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  and  by  all  the  hopes  of  Ireland,  to  rejact 
this  bül.' 

214  members  followed  Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  lobby,  wiile 
275  voted  with  the  govemment,  which  therefore  had  a 
majority  of  61. 

In  the  Upper  house  Lord  Brougham  astonished  friend 
and  foe  by  coming  forward  as  the  strenuous  and  uncom- 
promising  Opponent  of  the  ministerial  measure,  vehemently 
afl&rming,  and  endeavouring  to  show,  that  the  question  of 
the  navigation  laws  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
free  trade.  However,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  10.  The  smallness  of  this  majority  caused 
some  anxiety  to  the  supporters  of  the  measure  with  regard 
to  its  ultimate  fate ;  but  this  anxiety  was  relieved  by  ihe 
withdrawal  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of  the  Hll, 
which  consequently  passed  without  farther  Opposition,  and 
was  to  be  brought  into  Operation  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1850.  A  rider  proposed  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  which 
was  designed  to  withhold  the  benefit  of  the  act  from  Spain 
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and  BrazQ  until  the  goyemments  of  ihose  countries  had 
given  füll  assurances  that  they  Tvotdd  cany  out  the  treaties 
into  which  they  had  entered  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  was  rejected. 

It  was  now  the  tum  of  the  new  conservative  party  to 
bring  forward  their  policy,  which  was  announced  to  the 
house  in  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  Although 
he  and  his  friends  had  frequently  declared  that  the  free- 
trade  measures  had  completely  failed,  and  must  soon  be 
abandonedy  they  did  not  venture  to  bring  forwärd  any 
proposal  for  a  retum  to  the  System  of  protecstion,  but  en- 
deavoured  to  make  out,  on  behalf  of  the  landed  interest,  a 
plausible  claim  for  relief  from  some  of  the  burdens  which 
it  bore,  and  which  during  the  late  distress  had  pressed  on 
it  with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  The  resolution  stated 
the  case  of  the  agriculturists  so  well  and  so  fully,  it  put 
the  argument  in  their  favour  so  clearly,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  its  length,  it  well  deserves  perusal. 

On  the  8th  of  March  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  the  following 
resolution : 

*That  the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country  for 
national  purposes  falls  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  real 
property,  and  bears  with  undue  severity  on  the  occupiers 
of  land,  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  otherwise  highly  impolitic  and  unjust. 
That  the  hardship  of  this  apportionment  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated  by  the  fect  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
revenue  derived  from  the  excise  is  levied  upon  agricultural 
produce,  exposed  by  the  recent  changes  of  the  law  to  dii-ect 
competition  with  the  untaxed  produce  of  foreign  countries; 
the  home  producer  being  thus  subject  to  a  bürden  of  taxa- 
tion which,  by  greatly  enhancing  the  price,  limits  the  de- 
mand  for  British  produce,  and  to  restrictions  which  injuri- 
ously  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  his  trade  and  industry. 
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That  this  honse  will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take 
into  its  serious  consideration  such  measnres  as  may  remove 
the  grievances  of  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real 
property  thus  jusily  complaiiiy  and  which  may  establish  a 
more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  public  burdens.' 

In  supporting  this  resolution  Mr.  Disraeli  adduced  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Cobden  in  proof  of  the  reality  and  sever- 
ity  of  the  distress,  and  of  his  statement  that  the  fistrmers 
had  not  been  fairlj  dealt  with.  And  he  supported  his  as- 
sertion  that  the  agricultural  interest  bore  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  taxation,  by  showing  that  the  county,  highway, 
churchy  and  poor  rates  amounted  to  12,000y000Z.,  levied 
on  a  rental  of  67,000,000/.  a  year,  while  the  income  jfrom 
other  property  amounted  to  249,000,000/.  a  year.  And  he 
asked  why  this  direct  taxation  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  a 
year  should  be  levied  exclusively  on  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  country  which  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  amount  ofthat  income?  He  farther  argued 
that  this  taxation,  though  nominally  levied  for  local  objects, 
was  in  reaUty  expended  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
nation.  He  therefore  asked  that  one  half  of  the  objects  on 
which  these  rates  were  now  expended  should  be  provided 
for  out  of  the  Consolidated  fiind,  and  thus  laid  on  the  gene- 
ral taxation  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hume  proposed  an  amend* 
ment  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
expenditure  ought  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
permit  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops ;  thus 
outbidding  the  farmers'  friends  themselves.  Other  Speakers 
showed  pretty  conclusively  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  better  calculated  to  benefit  the  landlord  than 
the  tenant  farmer,  who,  instead  of  gaining  by  it,  would  be 
loaded  with  his  share  of  the  additional  income  tax,  which 
must  necessarily  be  imposed  in  order  to  enable  the  country 
to  meet  the  additional  expenditure  which  this  plan  would 
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throw  on  it.    The  motion  and  the  amendment  were  both 
rejected« 

Meanwhile  Ireland  and  its  affairs  were  still  pressing 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  Parliament  with  an  nrgency 
that  would  not  be  overlooked.  The  scarcity  still  continued, 
The  potato  disease,  which  had  at  one  time  seemed  to  be 
abating,  vras  now  raging  with  renewed  virulence.  Crime  too, 
as  might  natorally  be  expected  nnder  such  orcrnnstances, 
was  as  rife  as  ever.  Open  insurrection  had  indeed  been  put 
down,  but  Beeret  disaffection  still  prevailed  very  widely.  It 
therefore  became  the  imperative  duty  of  the  govemment 
to  propose  that  the  Suspension  of  the  habeas  -  corpus  act 
should  be  renewed ;  and  their  recommendation  was  backed 
in  both  houses  by  large  majorities,  though  it  did  not  escape 
the  strenuous  Opposition  of  a  small  but  determined  band  of 
repealers.  This  act  of  repression  was  properly  accompanied 
by  acts  of  grace  and  liberality.  A  grant  of  50,000i  was  voted 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  suflFering  from  the  famine. 
A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  each  house  of  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  worldng  of  the  new  Irish  poor-law. 
This  was  followed  by  a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  go- 
vemment, for  a  rate  in  aid  of  the  suffering  districts,  to  be 
levied  throughout  Ireland;  and  after  long  debates  and  close 
divisions  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  It  was 
succeeded  by  another  govemment  proposal  for  a  loan  of 
100,000z.  on  the  security  of  the  rate.  This  was  also  adopted, 
though  it  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  encoun- 
tered  streng  Opposition.  Another  encumbered-estates  bill 
was  brought  in  and  passed.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  measure  would  be  lost,  owing  to  the  lords  hav- 
ing  inti'oduced  into  it  amendments  which  raised  a  question 
of  privilege  between  the  two  houses;  but  the  amendments 
were  ultimately  accepted,  and  the  bill  passed.  A  measure 
allowing  advances  of  public  money  for  drainage  and  other 
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improvementfl,  and  one  forthe  enconragement  of  emigration, 
were  also  paesed. 

While  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  occupying  so  large  a 
sbare  of  the  attention  of  the  British  legiBlature  and  people, 
the  colonies  were  obtaining  an  ahnost  equal  portion  of  it. 
The  ignorance  and  consequent  indifference  that  prevailed 
respecting  them  were  being  rapidlj  dißpelled  hj  the  spread 
of  education,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  Information  relating  to 
them.  The  interest  in  them  thus  awakened  was  increased 
by  the  large  amount  of  emigration  to  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  especially  from  Ireland,  and  from 
the  discussions  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  raised  in 
Parliament  on  the  advantages  of  emigration  as  a  means  of 
relieving  EngUsh  and  Irish  distress.  We  may  therefore  dato 
from  this  year  the  serious  commencement  of  an  agitation 
carried  on  in  and  ont  of  Parliament  with  the  object  of  intro- 
ducing  a  better  System  of  colonial  govemment,  In  ftirther- 
ance  of  this  object  three  colonial  questions  were  formally 
bronght  under  the  notice  of  the  legislatnre  during  this  Ses- 
sion, and  gave  rise  to  long  and  important  debates.  The 
first  of  these  related  to  British  Guiana  and  Ceylon;  the 
second  to  Upper  Canada;  the  third  to  Vancouver's  Island. 
All  these  questions  involved  the  consideration  not  only  of 
colonial  but  of  imperial  interests,  relating  as  they  did  to  the 
principles  on  which  forty-three  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire  were  controlled  and  govemed  by  the  colonial  oflSce. 

Heavy  charges  of  improper  appointments,  extravagant 
expenditure,  and  needless  and  excessive  cruelty  in  suppress- 
ing  insurrections,  were  brought  against  the  authorities  in 
British  Guiana  and  Ceylon.  In  respect  to  the  latter  colony 
a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the  house  by  the  Statement 
that  Lord  Toi-rington,  the  govemor,  had  carried  through 
the  Council  of  the  island  by  his  own  casting  vote  a  bill  to 
indenmify  himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  iUegal  con- 
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duct;  that  a  Cingalese  priest  had  been  shot  in  hia  pontifical 
robes;  and  that  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Candy  had 
been  ignominionsly  flogged  before  being  transported :  acte 
respecting  which  Lord  J.  Bussell  declared  in  hia  place  in  the 
house  that  he  declined  giving  any  opinion. 

A  question  still  more  important  was  raised,  er  rather 
was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  house,  relative  to  Lower 
Canada.  The  legislature  of  that  province  had  passed  a  bill 
granting  indemnities  to  those  whose  property  had  been  in- 
jnred  during  the  insnrrection  which  had  taken  place  there. 
This  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  British  party  in  the 
province,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
compensating  many  ofthose  who  had  taken  part  in  the  in- 
snrrection, af  d  thal  thns  rebels  wonld  be  indemnified  from 
taxation  levied  on  the  loyal  part  of  the  Community.  Not- 
withstanding  these  objections,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  and  received  the  assent  of  Lord  Elgin  the 
govemor.  But  the  passing  of  the  measure  was  the  signal 
for  an  outbreak  of  the  British  party,  in  which  the  Parlia- 
ment-honse  of  the  colony  was  destroyed  by  the  rioters. 
The  matter  of  course  came  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Lord  Elgin  was  strongly  attacked  for  having  given  his 
assent  to  such  a  measure ;  but  his  conduct  was  defended  on 
the  ground  that  no  person  could  properly  be  treated  as  a 
rebel  unless  legal  proof  was  afforded  of  his  having  taken 
part  in  the  insnrrection,  and  that  a  person  claiming  an  in- 
demnity  for  the  destruction  of  his  property  could  not  equit- 
ably  be  required  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  rebel.  Li  the 
coL  of  these  discLons.  bitter  coxnplaints  were  made  by 
some  of  the  radical  party  in  the  house  that  the  colonial 
secretary,  Earl  Grey,  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  his  department,  which,  when  out  of 
Office,  he  had  strongly  condemned.  There  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  just  grounds  for  these  complaints.    Lord 
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Grey  wob  trammelled  by  a  System,  for  the  vices  of  which 
Parliament  was  really  responsible.  That  System  needed  a 
thorough  and  searching  reform,  and  there  were  men  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  who  very  distinctly  saw  what  changes 
were  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  and  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  qnestion  in  a  vigorons  and  en- 
lightened  spirit.  Chief  among  these  were  Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  first-mentioned  of 
these  gentlemen  broiight  forward  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inqnire  into  onr  colonial 
policy,  and  to  report  on  it.  As  the  qnestion  thns  bronght 
forward  was  one  which  concemed  the  mother  conntry  as 
well  as  her  colonies,  it  is  desirable  that  we  shonld  examine 
the  Statements  and  arguments  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
perhaps  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  snbject 
than  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom,  had  sncceeded  in 
thoroTighly  mastering  it,  and  conld  distinctly  see  and  clearly 
point  ont  the  principles  on  which  the  govemment  of  the 
colonies  by  the  mother  conntry  onght  to  be  conducted. 

*  Sir/  Said  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  *  the  colonial  office  has 
laid  claim  to  omnipotence  and  in&llibility  in  all  matters  con- 
ceming  the  colonies.  That  claim  has  been  for  some  time 
acqniesced  in ;  bat  recently  a  streng  feeling  against  it  has 
ai-isen  in  this  conntry,  while  almost  every  colony  has  ener- 
getically  protested  against  it.  This  altered  opinion  is  due 
partly  to  the  vast  extension  of  emigration  by  this  conntry 
within  a  few  years,  partly  to  the  writings  of  eminent  men 
on  this  dass  of  subjects,  partly  to  the  impulse  given  to  pub- 
lic opinion  by  the  discussion  of  free  trade  and  of  the  navi- 
gation  laws,  and  partly  to  the  heavy  expenditnre  recently 
imposed  on  the  conntry  by  a  series  of  remarkable  events  in 
the  colonies.  The  cost  thns  occasioned  to  the  mother  conn- 
try within  the  last  fifteen  years  I  estimate  at  80,000,000i. 
These  80,000,000?.  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  ont  fonr 
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millions  of  British  subjects  to  Anstralia ;  whereas  all  our 
colonies  together  do  not  now  contain  more  than  one  million 
persons  of  British  or  Lrish  descent,  while  there  are  as  many 
British  subjects  at  present  in  the  United  States.  The  export 
trade  to  all  onr  colonies  does  not  now  exceed  9,500,0002.  a 
year.  Seyeral  of  the  most  disastrons  events  that  have  oo- 
corred  in  onr  colonies  have  taken  place  during  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  existing  secretary  of  State;  and  the  result  is, 
that  public  opinion  condemns  the  colonial  policy,  and  puts 
no  &ith  in  its  official  organ  in  either  house  of  Parliament;  a 
State  of  things  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
The  inquiry  which  I  propose  with  a  view]  to  an  alteration 
of  the  System  will  arrange  itself  under  three  heads :  first, 
colonial  govemment;  second,  colonial  expenditure;  third, 
colonisation  or  emigration. 

*  In  the  first  place,  inquiry  should  be  made  into  our  Sys- 
tem of  colonial  govemment  with  a  view  to  remove  the  main 
causes  of  complaint.  Mr.  Butler  remarked  on  the  feiults  of 
the  System ;  its  arbitrary  character,  its  govemment  from 
a  distance  on  second-hand  and  onensided  information^  its 
secrecy  and  irresponsibility,  its  Subordination  to  parties 
and  cliques,  its  constant  procrastination  and  vacillation,  its 
heart-breaking  injustice  and  continual  disorder.  Although, 
after  Lord  Grey's  attacks  on  the  colonial  System,  much  was 
expectedfrom  his  coming  into  office,  Mr.  Butler's  description 
applies  now  as  closely  as  it  ever  did.  Under  the  existing 
System,  even  in  those  colonies  that  enjoy  representative  in- 
stitutions,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  those  institutions 
are  shams  rather  than  realities ;  the  colonial  office  generally 
attempting  to  carry  on  the  govemment  by  means  of  the 
minority  in  the  assembly  cooperating  with  a  majority  in  the 
Council  nominated  by  the  colonial  office.  Ignorance,  negli- 
gence,  and  vacillation  are  the  inseparable  accidents  of  our 
System  of  colonial  govemment.    Ignorance  is  the  necessary 
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consequence  ofthe  distance  which  intervenes  betweeu  the 
ruiers  and  the  ruled ;  negligence  is  the  invariable  residt  of 
the  want  of  efficient  reeponsibility ;  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  colonial  office  to  Parliament  is  merely  nominal,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  Parliament  with  regard  to 
colonial  affairs ;  and  wherever  there  is  either  ignorance  or 
negligence,  there  vacillation  mnst  also  exist.  This  censrire 
applies  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  system.  The  colonial 
office  govems  forty-three  communities,  including  various 
races,  tongues,  religions,  laws,  and  customs.  The  office 
comprises  the  secretary  of  state,  two  under  and  one  assist- 
antunder  secretaries,  a  chief  clerk,  and  twenty-three  inferior 
Clerks ;  in  all  twenty-eight  persons.  The  two  first  are  re- 
movable ;  the  three  next  in  order  are  the  real  govemors  of 
the  colonies,  though  screened  from  responsibility  by  the 
political  functionaries ;  while  amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of 
questions  and  interests  that  arise  in  these  forty-three  Settle- 
ments scattered  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  the 
secretary  of  State  is  compelled  to  divide  his  attention  and 
his  time,  traversing  and  retraversing  in  imagination  the  terr- 
aqueous  globe,  like  nothing  in  earth  or  in  romance  save  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

'  This  System  ought  to  be  revised,  A  broad  distinction 
shotdd  be  drawn  between  those  colonies  which  have  or  ought 
to  have  representative  institutions  and  those  ofthe  crown 
colonies  which  are  unfit  for  free  institutions ;  and  it  would 
be  necessary  also  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best  form 
of  local  govemment  for  these  latter  colonies. 

'  I  tum  next  to  the  colonial  expenditure.  If  the  com- 
mission  which  I  propose  should  be  appointed,  it  should  in- 
quire  to  what  extent  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  troops  or 
buüd  fortifications  in  our  colonies ;  whether  we  ought  to  do 
so  in  any  colonies  except  such  as  are  strictly  military  sta- 
tions;  what  colonies  should  be  considered  to  be  military 
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stations ;  and  what  would  be  the  best  made  of  checking  the 
present  excessive  and  uncontroUed  ordnance  expenditnre. 
The  salaries  paid  to  British  colonial  govemors  exceed  those 
paid  to  the  state  governors  in  the  United  States  by  neaxly 
nine  times.  The  proposed  commission  would  deal  with  the 
questions  both  of  the  salaries  and  appointment  of  govemors, 
would  determine  in  what  cases  the  payment  should  be  made 
from  colonial  and  imperial  funds,  and  would  devise  checks 
•  where  required  on  lavish  expenditure. 

*Thirdly,  the  commission  should  inquire  into  colonisa- 
tion  and  emigration.  It  would  determine  whether  or  not 
convict  emigration  is  to  continue ;  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  empire  is  the  gainer  by  it.  It  should  also  investigate 
the  obstades  which  impede  emigration  to  our  colonies.  Why 
is  it  that  emigrants  from  this  country  generally  prefer  the 
United  States  ?  I  ask  this  question  in  no  spirit  of  jealousy 
towards  that  great  republic,  for  which  I  entertain  the  most 
cordial  sentiments  of  good-wiU.  It  is  the  misgovemment 
of  the  colonial  office,  convict  emigration,  and  other  causes, 
which  a  commission  may  be  able  to  probe  and  investigate, 
that  now  tum  away  the  tide  of  colonisation  from  our  own 
Settlements.  The  commission  would  likewise  assist  in  deter- 
mining  what  powers  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  imperial 
government,  and  what  intrusted  to  the  local  legislatures. 
My  reason  for  proposing  a  commission  is,  the  fear  that  the 
subject  would  be  too  large  for  a  parliamentary  committee. 
The  commission  might  consist  of  foiu*  persons,  one  repre- 
senting  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  these  I  would  add  one  distinguished  political  eco- 
nomist,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mül.' 

This  proposal,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume,  was  met  by  the 
under  colonial  secretaiy  Mr.  Hawes  with  the  usual  official 
plea  for  being  let  alone.  He  ridiculed  the  *  happy  family' 
that  Sir  W.  Molesworth  proposed  to  assemble.    He  eulogised 
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the  principles  and  the  administrative  ability  of  bis  chie^ 
Earl  Grey.  He  affirmed,  which  was  no  doubt  tnie,  that  the 
success  of  OUT  free-trade  policy  was  beginning  to  showitsel^ 
and  he  deprecated  an  inquiry  which,  in  bis  opinion,  wotJd 
raise  hopes  and  expectations  that  were  sure  not  to  be  reaKsed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Moleswortb 
in  a  speech  which  showed  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  nsually  acted,  and  gave  nnmistakable 
promise  of  those  liberal  principles  which  he  has  since  more 
fully  avowed.  Lord  J.  Russell  nrged  that  the  qxiestion  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  left  in  the  first  instance  to  the  minis- 
ters  of  the  crown,  to  be  brought  forward  by  them  on  their 
own  responsibility,  nnder  the  control  and  supervision  of  Pcu:- 
liament;  a  course  which,  he  urged,  was  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  163  votes  against  89. 

The  subject  of  the  grant  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  brought  forward  by  Lord  Lincoln, 
was  got  rid  of  by  a  count-out ;  but  a  bill  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  in  that  colony  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  strongly-expressed  opinion 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  several  other  high  legal  authorities 
that  the  charter  under  which  the  island  had  been  ceded  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  invalid. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
Continent,  produced  by  the  revolution  that  had  so  suddenly 
precipitated  Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne  of  France.  The 
condition  of  affairs  to  which  that  event  had  given  birth  still 
prevailed.  Under  the  influence  of  the  passions  it  had  pro- 
duced, Charles  Albert,  Idng  of  Sardinia,  had  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  party  of  Italian  independence,  hadattempted 
to  liberate  Italy  from  the  control  of  the  Austrians,  had  been 
defeated  in  a  succession  of  battles  by  Marshai  Radetzky,and 
had  been  compelled  to  abdicate.     The  Pope,  whose  capital 
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was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  republican  party,  had  escaped  in 
disguise  to  Naples,  but  was  restored  hj  a  French  army  com- 
manded  by  General  Oudinot,  which  had  besieged  and  taken 
Rome,  and  placed  there  a  large  French  garrison  to  repress 
anj  farther  movement  of  fhe  revolutionary  party  against  the 
pontifical  government.  Sicily  had  revolted  from  the  Kng 
ofNapleB,  and  the  insurrectionary  government  which  was 
established  in  that  island  had  been  supplied  with  arms  manu- 
factnred  for  our  army,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordnance 
and  the  foreign  office.  Hungary,  in  revolt  against  Anstria, 
was  demanding  the  restitution  of  its  ancient  Privileges.  In 
all  these  cases  onr  government  was,  or  at  least  thonght  it- 
self,  bound  to  interfere  with  advice — ^which  generaUy  was 
not  heeded — and  sometimes,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  regard 
to  the  Sicilian  revolt,  with  something  more  than  advice. 
These  things,  though  occxipying  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislatnre,  excited  but  a  very  languid  interest 
in  England,  where  the  exdtement  produced  by  the  first  tid- 
ings  of  the  French  revolution  had  speedily  subsided. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  might  seem  to  afford 
a  reason  for  making  reductions  in  our  naval  and  military 
expenditure.  Our  nearest  neighbour,  France,  was  evidently 
&r  too  much  engaged  with  her  internal  troubles  to  think  of 
attacking  this  country;  and  so  too  were  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe,  all  of  which  had  been  more  or  less  shaken 
by  the  wave  of  the  revolutionary  earthquake  which  had 
overtumed  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  England  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  with  the 
national  institutions  had  hardly  been  ruffled.  These  cir< 
cumstances  seemed  to  many  to  afford  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  for  redudng  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of 
the  country.  Accordingly  that  party  which  had  compelled 
the  leader  of  the  protectionists  to  concede  free  trade,  which 
had  supported  the  multitudinous  improvements  that  had 
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been  made  in  our  fiscal  and  financial  arrangements,  now 
came  forward,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cobden,  to  ask 
for  a  reduction  of  our  militaiy  and  naval  establishments, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  that  load  of  taxation, 
the  weight  of  which  was  doubly  oppressive  at  a  moment 
when  the  efifects  of  the  potato-rot  were  still  feit,  and  when 
the  long-continued  commercial  distress  was  still  unremoved. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  when  the  house  was  about  to  go 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Cobden  proposed  a  re- 
Solution  to  the  effect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  that  which  in 
1835  had  been  found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  security,  hon- 
our,  and  dignity  of  the  nation ;  in  other  words,  that  a  re- 
duction should  be  made  in  the  expenditure  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  ten  millions  Sterling.  The  chancellor  of  the  ,ex- 
chequer  met  this  motion  by  arguing  that  the  expenditure  of 
1835  feil  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  that 
many  changes  had  occurred,  especially  in  the  colonies,  which 
rendered  an  increased  expenditure  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  that  our  prospects  of  internal  and  extemal 
peace  in  this  year  were  much  more  promising  than  they  had 
been  in  1848;  andtherefore  he  contemplated  a  reduction  of 
forces  to  the  extent  of  10,000  men,  and  of  expenditure  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  and,  as 
a  result  of  tiiese  reductions,  a  diminution  of  the  deficiency 
to  370,000/.  The  government  was  supported  by  the  pro- 
tectionist  party  in  its  resistance  of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion, 
which  was  consequently  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of 
197. 

The  plan  of  which  Sir  B.  Peel  had  set  an  example,  of 
making  the  financial  statement  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  Session,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  adopted  by  his 
successors  in  office,  was  this  year  departed  from,  and  the 
budget,  though  fi-equently  asked  for,  was  not  brought  for- 
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ward  tili  the  29th  of  June.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
announced  that,  thongh  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  of 
269,378/.,  this  arose  from  some  items  of  expenditure  which  he 
had  not  anticipated — for  Irish  distress,  emigration  to  Canada, 
excess  of  naval  expenditure  in  preceding  years.  These 
extraordinary  demands  had  converted  what  would  other- 
wiso  have  been  a  sui*plus  into  a  deficiency.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  tumed  to  the  consideration  of  the  prospects 
of  the  year  1849-50,  in  which  he  calculated  that,  deducting 
the  excess  of  previous  years  from  the  current  expenditure, 
the  surplus  of  receipt  over  expenditure  would  amount  to 
739,936/. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  of  the  steady  nse  of  taxation,  and 
of  the  amount  of  the  burdens  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  country  since  1824.  He  reminded  the  house  that  an  an- 
nual  Charge  of  836,000/.  had  been  imposed  on  the  country  in 
perpetuity  through  the  increase  of  the  debt.  He  called  for 
farther  savings  in  order  that  the  excise  might  be  abolished ; 
and  to  show  the  possibility  of  such  reductions  as  he  advo- 
cated,  he  instanced  the  salary  of  the  govemor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  amounting  to  7,000/.,  by  the  reduction  of  which  the 
house  would  be  enabled  to  remove  the  tax  from  books. 
They  might  also  transfer  the  duties  of  the  ordnance  to  the 
war  department,  and  thus  save  250,000/.  a  year.  He  held 
up  to  the  present  govemment  the  example  afiforded  them 
by  Sir  J.  Graham,  who  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  the 
Admiralty  by  1,200,000/.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  recommended 
the  remission  of  the  pennynstamp  duty  on  newspapers,  of 
the  excise  duty  on  paper,  and  the  advertisement  duty ;  and 
he  enforced  his  argument  against  them  by  referring  to  a 
Petition  that  had  lately  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
they  stated  that  the  tax  on  paper  had  caused  them  to  dis- 
continue  the  publication  of  a  work  intended  for  the  humbler 
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classes,  of  which  80,000  copies  had  been  circulated,     The 
Whigs,  he  said,  and  truly,  had  always  deserved  credit  for 
their  repudiation  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge ;  and  the  course 
proposed  by  him  was  therefore  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  professions  of  the  Whig  party,  axid 
well  calcnlated  to  establish  them  in  the  confidenoe  of  the 
coTintry.    Mr.  Gibson  gave  a  very  satisfactory  acconnt  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  north  o^Eiog" 
land,  alleging  that  they  had  never  commanded  alarger  share 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.    The  claims  of  hops, 
malt,  bricks,  soap,  tea,  timber,  to  remission  of  the  duties  im- 
posed  on  them,  were  urged  by  Speakers  who  took  part  in 
the  discossion  that  followed  the  introduction  of  the  bndget. 
On  the  20th  of  July  Mr.  Herries  proposed  the  imposition  of 
a  small  fixed  duty  on  com,  for  revenue  only,  which,  as  he 
tried  to  show,  would  yield  a  considerable  income  to  the 
conntry,  without  enhancing  the  price  of  com.    The  asser- 
tion  of  Mr.  Herries,  that  the  tax  would  really  be  paid  by  the 
foreigner,  was  briefly  but  most  completely  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Bright,  who  showed  that  om*  supplies  of  com  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  that  if  the  ränge  were  to  be  cir- 
cmnscribed,  if  corn  could  only  be  brought  at  a  certain  prioe 
from  China  or  the  Black  Sea,  and  could  be  brought  at  a 
lower  price  from  the  Baltic,  the  contraction  of  the  cirde 
would  diminish  the  source  of  supply,  and  raise  the  price  of 
com  in  the  ratio  of  the  duty. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session  Mr.  Hume  made  another 
efiFort  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  moved,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  na- 
tional representation  by  extending  the  elective  franchise  to 
all  householders,  by  secret  voting,  by  triennial  parliamentB, 
and  by  rendering  the  proportion  that  representation  bore  to 
population  more  equal.  As  the  bill  was  introduced  without 
the  slightest  expectation  that  it  would  pass,  and  chiefly  for 
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the  sake  of  agitating  the  coimtry  in  favour  of  such  a  reform 
as  was  proposed,  and  as  we  shall  meet  with  the  question 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  History,  it  would  be 
snperfluous  to  give  any  account  of  the  debate  on  the  motion. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  186. 

In  June  Mr.  Cobden  brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan 
for  settllng  international  disputes  by  arbitration  instead  of 
by  war.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  foreigjn  secretary,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  govemment,  met  the  proposition  with  a  re- 
spectfiil  negative,  by  moving  the  previous  question,  which, 
after  an  inportant  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  57. 
A  new  bill  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament  was 
carried  thrcagh  all  its  stages  in  the  lower  house,  and  was 
again  negatived  by  the  lords,  the  majority  against  it  being 
25.  Anothcr  bill,  destined  to  be  often  proposed  and  ofben 
rejected,  was  brought  this  year  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Stuait  Wortley — a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  legal 
Prohibition  «f  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  This 
Prohibition,  founded  on  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  a  pass- 
age  in  Leviicus,  had  been  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.,  at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking  to  invalidate  his 
marriage  wi'h  Catherine  of  Arragon.  However,  it  had  be- 
come  nearly  obsolete,  and  the  alliances  prohibited  by  it  had 
been  in  msLOf  instances  contracted.  For  this  reason  a  bill 
had  been  inxoduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1835,  and  car- 
ried througbboth  houses,  legalising  the  marriages  that  had 
aJready  takei  place  in  spite  or  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  but 
making  all  mch  marriages  illegal  for  the  fiiture,  and  de- 
daring  thathenceforth  they  would  be  null  and  void.  How- 
ever, notwilhstanding  this  act,  the  marriages  it  prohibited 
continued  t>  be  contracted,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
legitimacy  «f  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  persons  was  in 
consequenc(  affected.  Notwithstanding,  there  was  a  streng 
Opposition  ;o  Mr.  Wortley's  bill,  founded  partly  on  the  sup- 
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posed  ßcriptural  condemnation  of  such  mamages,  and  partly 
on  the  law  of  the  church  of  England,  which  distinctly  pro- 
hibited  them  ;  and  this  feeling  of  dislike  to  tlie  measure  was 
much  strengthened  by  a  Statement  very  widely  düFused,  that 
the  bill  was  brought  forward  for  the  relief  of  one  wealthy 
and  infiuential  individnal,  who,  having  violated  the  kw  him- 
self,  was  willing  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  tc  procure 
the  repeal  of  it.    However,  if  the  biU  was  strongly  opposed, 
it  was  also  powerfully  supported,  and  its  seconl  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  34 ;  but  the  delay  caused  by 
the  Opposition  offered  to  the  bill,  and  by  repeatcd  adjoum- 
ments  of  the  debates  on  it,  compelled  Mr.  Wortley  to  with- 
draw  it.    A  bankruptcy  bill  proposed  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  some  other  legal  reforms  of  less  importanci  introduced 
by  the  attorney-general,  completed  the  piiblb  legislative 
work  of  the  Session.    Before  it  closed,  Mr.  Disrteli,  who  had 
now  become  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  made  a  final  trial  of  the  strength  of  his 
party.    On  the  2d  of  July  he  moved  for  a  seiest  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation.    In  brinjing  forward 
this  motion  he  arraigned  the  whole  policy  of  thegovemment, 
but  he  more  especially  assailed  its  free-trade  pnnciples.  His 
Speech  was  in  fact  intended  to  prove  that  &ei  trade  was  a 
failure,  and  that  the  commercial  and  financial  enbarrassment 
in  which  the  country  was  now  involved  was  chiefly  attri- 
butable  to  the  adoption  of  that  System.    The  ipeech  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  the  leader  rf  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  the  debate  which  followed  on  the  motion  that  he 
proposed,  have  a  special  interest  and  importaice,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  expositions  of  the  views  and  jolicy  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  house  on  this  importmt  question 
which  they  elicited,  but  also  on  account  of  the  ible  defence 
which  was  on  this  occasion  made  by  Sir  R.  Peel  ♦f  the  policy 
to  which  he  had  become  a  convert,  and  of  tla  measures 
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he  had  been  led  to  introdnce  in  conseqnence  of  the  change 
which  his  opinions  on  ihe  question  of  &ee  trade  had  imder- 
gone ;  a  policy  and  mecusnres  which  it  was  ihe  great  objcct 
of  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  cussail  and  discredit.  For 
these  reasons  we  place  before  our  readers  an  abridged  ac- 
count  ofihe  chief  Speeches  delivered  in  the  conrse  ofthis 
debate. 

Mr.  Disraeli :  *  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances  which  the  present  govemment  have  enjoyed  in 
the  absence  of  any  organised  Opposition,  and  in  their  being 
uncontroUed  and  nncriticised,  the  distress  of  the  conntry  has 
been  progressive  since  its  formation.  What  a  contrast  is 
exhibited  between  the  condition  of  the  nation  now,  and 
when  the  present  government  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
in  1846 !  With  relation  to  Europe,  to  our  colonies,  to  Ire- 
land,  and  to  our  finances,  European  tranquillity  and  English 
influence  have  disappeared  together,  Many  of  our  colonies 
are  ruined,  others  discontented,  and  some  are  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  our  exports  have  declined  7,000,000Z. ;  our  once  pro- 
sperous  agriculture  is  now  prostrate ;  Ireland  is  in  a  State 
of  social  decomposition ;  and  instead  of  a  surplus  revenue  of 
3,000,000/.  there  has  been  a  deficiency  to  that  amount,  ter- 
minated  not  by  any  act  of  the  cabinet,  but  by  the  interfer- 
ence  of  this  house.' 

Mi\  Disraeli  then  quoted  from  official  documents,  which 
showed  that  a  great  depression  of  wages  and  a  great  in- 
crease  of  pauperism  had  taken  place  among  the  labouring 
classes.    After  reading  these  papers  he  then  proceeded : 

*  Sir,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  clcusses  is  the  test  of 
the  real  state  of  the  country ;  and  I  insist  that  it  is  the  para- 
mount  duty  of  the  house  not  to  separate  -without  inquiring 
into  this  unprecedented  and  progressive  decay  of  the  coun- 
try. I  appeal  to  the  statement  I  have  just  read,  not  only 
as  a  justification,  but  as  an  urgent  cause  of  this  motion ;  and 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  to  which.  I  refer 
ihe  distress  of  the  population,  and  the  general  deterioration 
of  their  condition.  A  principal  reason  is  the  decline  in  value 
of  OUT  foreign  commerce.  Notwithstanding  continental  con- 
vnlsions,  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  from  the  United 
Eongdom  in  1848  was  equal  to  that  of  the  great  years  1845- 
1846 ;  but  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  in  the  two 
latter  years  averaged  59,500,000/.,  while  in  1848  it  was  only 
53,000,000/.;  so  that  om*  working  classes,  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods,  had  received  6,500,000/.  less  in  1848  than  in 
1845  and  1846.  These  and  other  facts  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples  of  interchange  with  foreign  nations  adopted  in  our 
new  commercial  theory  are  erroneous,  rendering  British  la- 
bour  of  less  exchangeable  value.  Other  reasons  are  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  home  market  and  the  fall  of  prices, 
which  diminish  the  means  of  employment ;  and  in  the  in- 
crease  of  emigration  from  Ireland,  the  result,  not  of  famine, 
but  of  the  policy  of  the  government.' 

Mr.  Disraeli  concluded  with  some  severe  strictures  on 
the  foreign  and  colonial  administration  of  the  Whig  govern- 
ment. 

Passing  over  the  speeches  of  other  members  who  took 
part  in  the  debate,  we  come  to  the  defence  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  the  policy  which  he  had  carried  out  when  in 
office,  and  which  was  so  strongly  impugned  by  the  leader  of 
the  protectionist  party. 

Sir  22.  Peel:  *  Sir,  the  main  point  at  issue  this  night  is, 
shall  the  government  be  displaced  for  the  Subversion  of  our 
present  commercial  policy?  Now I  imdertake  to  prove  that 
the  free-trade  tariff  not  only  has  not  caused  any  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  but  has  greatly  mitigated  them.  With  the 
increase  of  our  imports  there  was  no  diminution,  as  was 
predicted,  but  a  large  increase  of  buUion ;  the  reduction  of 
duties  has  increased  importation,  and  the  greater  cheapness 
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of  cotton,  wool,  dye  stuffii,  and  other  raw  materials,  instead 
of  interfering  with  has  stiinulated  domestic  industiy,  whUe 
they  have  augmented  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes. 
The  importa  of  man^fectared  goods,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  are  reexported,  prove  that  this  country,  bj  its  ware- 
hoiiBing  System,  has  become  an  entrepot  for  other  countries.' 

After  replying  at  some  length  to  the  argumenta  by  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  endeavonred  to  show  that  the  present  con- 
dition  of  the  country  was  owing  to  free  trade,  he  read 
commtmications  he  had  received  from  varions  parts  of  the 
country,  all  alleging  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classeß  had  very  greatly  improved. 

*  What,  then/  he  asked,  *  is  the  policy  propoeed  to  be 
subetituted  for  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  govem- 
ment  €aid  the  legislature?  This  question  has  been  answered 
by  Lord  Stanley,  who  has  dedared  that  we  must  retum  to 
the  principles  of  protection.  I  assume  this  to  mean  legis- 
lative encouragement  of  domestic  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  and  not  of  revenue.  This  I  maintain  to  be 
a  vicious  principle.  If  the  legislature  requires  more  to  be 
paid  for  an  article  at  home  than  it  can  be  got  for  abroad,  it 
is  an  interference  with  capital,  and  will  diminish  the  annual 
income  of  the  country.  The  doctrine,  that  we  should  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  seil  in  the  dearest,  is  neither 
new  nor  speculative;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take  than  that  of  fighting  hostfle  tari£Es  with  countervailing 
duties.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  success  of  this  mo- 
tion  would  be,  the  reimposition  of  duties  on  food ;  and  I 
can  truly  say,  as  an  agriculturist,  that  no  boon  would  be 
more  &tal  to  agriculture.  By  the  policy  adopted  in  1842 
the  legislature  has  gained  the  confidence  and  the  good-will 
of  powerfiil  classes,  and  this  country  has  been  enabled  to 
pass  through  a  storm  which  convulsed  other  nations.' 

The  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  followed  Sir  Robert,  en- 
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deavoured  to  show,  from  a  record  of  wages  in  Manchester 
from  1845  to  1849,  that  tbey  had  been  reduced  in  every 
species  of  mannfacture  withont  any  equivalent  in  the  fall  of 
prices.  After  some  farther  discnssion^  the  honse  divided  on 
Mr.  Disraeli's  motion,  which  was  rejected  by  the  large  ma- 
jority  of  140 ;  a  very  distinct  manifeetation  of  the  continued 
oonfidence  of  the  house  in  those  free-trade  measures  whicli 
Sir  B.  Peel  had  induced  it  to  adopt,  and  which  the  present 
govemment  was  gradually  applying  and  farther  developing. 

The  bnsiness  of  the  session  being  disposed  of  6n  the  Ist 
of  Augußt,  Paxliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  Queen-dowager  breathed  her 
last,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age.  From  the  moment  that 
her  husband  showed  reactionary  tendencies  she  was  snspected 
of  having  exerted  an  influence  over  his  opinions  and  con- 
dnct  which  had  produced  this  result,  and  a  double  share  of 
the  impopularity  which  befeil  him  descended  on  her,  and  at- 
tached  to  her  throughout  the  rest  of  bis  reign.  When  Lord 
Melbourne  was  dismissed  in  1834,  the  Itmes  came  out  with 
the  announcement,  *The  Queen  has  done  it;'  and  these 
ominous  words,  placarded  in  large  letters  in  the  streets  of 
London,  produced  a  very  streng  feeling  against  her  through 
the  nation.  How  far  these  suspicions  were  just  is  doubtful. 
That  she  regarded  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  measures  of  the 
Whig  ministry  in  general,  with  alarm,  there  canbe  no  doubt. 
That  she  should  have  communicated  her  fears  to  her  hus- 
band was  natural  and  pardonable ;  but  that  she  exerted  any 
improper  or  imbecoming  influence  over  the  exerdse  of  his 
prerogative  has  never  been  proved,  and  from  her  modest 
and  retiring  character  is  highly  improbable.  She  spent  the 
y  ears  of  her  widowhood  in  unostentatious  retirement,  doing 
all  the  good  she  could  with  the  large  sum  which  the  liber- 
ality  of  Parliament  had  settled  oh  her  after  her  husband's 
deceasCy  and  enjoying,  and  by  her  amiable  qualities  deserv- 
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ing,  the  respect  of  men  of  all  parties.  In  accordance  witli 
her  own  eamest  request  her  body  was  not  opened  or  em- 
bahned;  there  was  no  lying  in  State  after  her  decease;  and  the 
interment  took  place  vnüi  as  little  as  possible  of  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  are  nsually  observed  on  such  occasions. 
Her  memory  obtained  that  respect  which  purity,  goodness, 
and  unpretending  piety  in  a  high  Station  are  sure  sooner  or 
later^  to  command ;  and  the  justice  which  had  been  denied 
her  during  a  portion  of  her  life  was  ftdly  accorded  to  her 
both  before  and  after  her  death. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  seen  that  thus  far  the  free-trade  measures  whicb 
Sir  B.  Peel  and  bis  colleagnes  had  carried  bad  bardly  en- 
joyed  a  fair  trial,  Tbe  badness  of  tbe  barvest ;  tbe  failure 
of  tbe  potato-crop;  tbe  derangement  and  Stagnation  of 
business  wbicb  was  tbus  cansed;  tbe  distress  wbicb  affected 
every  class  and  every  trade,  prevented  tbe  beneficial  work- 
inff  of  tbe  recently  inauenrated  system  from  being  per- 
ceLd.  Ita  advocitea  w^e  forced  to  admit  their  diLp- 
pointment,  but  tbey  alleged  tbat  tbe  distress  wbicb  pre- 
vailed  so  widely  would  bave  been  ten  times  greater,  and 
tbe  famine  tbat  bad  ravaged  Ireland  ten  times  more  deso- 
lating,  if  tbe  System  of  protection  bad  been  maintained. 
On  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  upbolders  of  tbat  policy  warmly 
contended  tbat  tbe  distress  was  due  to  tbe  abandonment 
of  it;  tbat  it  was  precisely  wbat  tbey  predicted  would  follow 
tbat  abandonment;  and  tbat  it  would  continue  and  increase 
until  tbe  old  System  was  restored.  Meanwbile  most  of  tbe 
farmers,  witbout  weigbing  tbe  arguments  of  the  two  parties, 
or  being  able  to  discover  tbe  causes  of  tbeir  suffering, 
feit  tbat  tbey  were  worse  off  tban  before,  and  saw  in  tbe 
calamities  tbat  bad  come  upon  tbem  a  fulfilment  of  tbe  wam- 
ings  and  predictions  witb  wbicb  tbey  bad  been  so  plenti- 
fully  plied  during  tbe  period  of  tbe  anti-corn-law  agitation 
by  tbe  self-styled  farmers'  friends.  Tbey  were  tberefore  more 
tban  ever  attacbed  to  tbat  protective  policy,  to  tbe  witb- 
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drawal  of  which  they  imputed  their  present  condition.  Such 
was  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  inHhe  coxintry  vrhen 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  Slst  of  January  1850.  The 
Session  was  opened  by  commission.  Amendments  to  the 
address  were  moved;  but  were  negatived  in  the  upper 
house  by  a  majority  of  49,  and  in  the  lower  house  by  a 
majority  of  119. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  ascribing  the  distress  that  prevailed  in  the 
agricultural  districts  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  dnties  on 
foreigfn  com,  but  acknowledging  that,  in  the  present  Par- 
liament at  least,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  their  reimposi- 
tion,  now  pleaded,  not  for  protection,  but  for  compensation. 
He  asked  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  he  hoped  would 
recommend  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  expenses,  which 
had  hitherto  been  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  to  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  His  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir 
G.  Grey  and  Sir  J.  Graham;  but  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  ground  that  the  concession  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeh's  demands  would  tend  to  weaken  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a  retum  to  protection,  which  had  all  along  been 
claimed  onthe  ground  that  the  agriculturists  were  subjected 
to  peculiar  burdens ;  an  argument  which  would  be  altoge- 
ther  taken  away  by  the  removal  of  any  excess  of  taxation 
under  which  it  might  be  found  on  investigation  that  the 
agriculturist  laboured,  and  many  moderate  protectionists 
would  thus  be  detached  from  the  party  that  demanded 
a  retum  to  the  abandoned  policy.  Sir  J.  Graham  had  ar- 
gued  against  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  groimd 
of  justice  to  the  other  classes  of  the  commimity,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  supported  them  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the 
agricidturist.  Sir  J.  Graham  maintained  that  the  proposed 
measure  would  only  benefit  landowners ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
the  contrary,  contended  that  the  farmer  and  the  yeoman 
would  reap  the  chief  advantage  from  the  change.    After 
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some  other  Speakers  had  delivered  their  opinions  on  the 
qnestion,  Sir  B.  Peel  addressed  the  house  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  interest,  because  it  contained  his  latest  con- 
victions  on  a  question  which  he  sni'veyed  from  so  many 
diflferent  points  of  view,  and  on  which  he  now  for  the  last 
time  delivered  his  deliberate  opinions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  on  reading  it,  that  the  argument  that  the  landowners 
were  entitled  to  peculiar  protection  because  they  were  sub- 
ject  to  peculiar  burdens  had  been  a  fayourite  argument  of 
his,  and  that  he  had  based  on  it  his  justification  of  the  mo- 
nopoly  which  they  enjoyed,  and  which  he  at  one  period 
had  so  strenuously  maintained  that  they  ought  to  retain. 

After  speaking  of  the  ability  and  moderation  that  Mr. 
DisraeU  had  displayed  in  bringing  forward  this  motion  in 
a  manner  which,  considering  the  terms  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman  had  denounced  and  opposed  him  on  former  occa- 
sions,  was  honourable  to  both  parties,  Sir  Robert  thus  pro- 
ceeded : 

*  I  acknowledge  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  suffering 
much  distress;  but  it  proceeds  from  causes  which  appear 
to  have  pervaded  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  prices 
have  been  depressed  notwithstanding  protection,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  free  importation  into  England.  But  the 
increase  of  the  consumption  of  grain  in  this  coimtry  is  a 
consolatory  fact.  Without  diminishing  the  demand  for  our 
own  grain,  we  last  year  imported,  paid  for,  and  consumed 
5,600,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat.  And  who  have  been 
the  consumers  of  this  additional  quantity  of  grain  t  Not 
the  Upper  classes,  but  those  who  live  by  their  labour ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
in  which  the  agricultural  interest  has  the  best  chance  of 
an  augmented  demand  for  their  produce.  I  will  now  state 
the  grounds  on  which  I  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  arrived.    The  proposal  is 
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to  transfer  2,000,00021  of  taxation  to  ihe  Consolidated  fund, 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  measnres  which  would  appropriate 
the  surplus  of  this  and  sacceeding  years.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  Boheme  on  the  finances  of  the  conntry!  It 
wonld  prednde  the  legislation  for  the  remission  of  taxes 
affecting  the  industry  and  the  comforts  of  the  people ;  it 
wonld  either  compel  the  continnance  of  the  income  tax,  or 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  every  foreign  prodnct  in  order 
to  maintain  public  credit.  Änd  is  the  measure  really  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultnral  class  itself  ?  The  proposed  trans- 
fer of  2,000,000/.  of  rates  to  the  exchequer  wonld  relieve 
the  land  only  of  900,000/.,  the  remaining  1,100,000/.  being 
now  bome  by  other  descriptions  of  real  property.  Yet  all 
mnst  be  made  np  by  the  occnpying  tenant  (in  common  with 
other  classes),  who  wonld  not  gain  a  greater  remission  than 
threepence  or  fonrpence  in  the  ponnd.' 

He  then  went  on  to  object  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  endangered  a  reversal  of  the  snccessM  commercial 
policy  which  had  been  carried  out  during  the  last  six  years. 

When  the  division  took  place  the  numbers  were — 

Eor  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion 252 

Againstit 273 

Mtgority  againfit  the  motion    .        .        .21 

The  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  motion  was 
defeated  was  a  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  protectionists, 
who  had  never  before  mustered  bo  large  a  number  on  any 
division,  and  who,  from  being  a  concourse  of  isolated  in- 
dividualities,  were  now  becoming  a  great,  organised,  and 
formidable  power  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Hume  renewed  his  eflTorts  to  obtain  a  large  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  ;  but  as  the  plan  which  he  brought 
forward  embodied  the  principles  contained  in  the  motion 
he  made  in  the  preceding  year,  met  with  the  same  fate 

VOL.  n.  F  F 
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as  the  Session  of  1849,  it  is  not  neoessarj  or  desirable  that 
we  should  go  into  any  details  respectmg  it,  or  the  discus« 
sion  which  took  place  on  it  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  We 
shall  meet  with  this  qnestion  again  and  again  as  we  ad- 
vance. 

The  great  change  that  had  been  made  in  the  narigation 
laws  had  necessarily  been  followed  bj  a  great  diange  in 
the  relations  between  the  inother  countrj  and  her  colonies, 
and  had  even  caused  the  question  to  be  raised,  whether  it 
was  for  her  advantage  to  retain  them  at  all.  There  were 
not  wanting  those  who  contended  that  it  wonld  be  bettea-  for 
US  to  part  with  them  on  friendly  terms,  and  leave  them  to 
govem  themselves,  only  stipulating  for  the  admission  of  onr 
goods  into  their  ports  on  £stvourable  terms.  The  govemment, 
though  not  prepared  to  go  the  fall  length  of  these  opinions, 
had  neverthelesB  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  it  had  become 
absolutelj  necessary  that  many  of  them  should  be  allowed 
a  more  complete  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and  a  more 
populär  form  of  govemment  than  thej  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
A  colonial  reform  association  had  been  formed — had  diffused 
much  information,  which  had  considerably  influenced  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  changes  it  advocated.  A  bill,  in- 
troduced  by  the  govemment  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
more  populär  govemment  to  our  Australian  colonies,  raised 
the  whole  question  of  colonial  reform.  Sir  W.  Molesworth 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  great  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  in- 
troduce  their  prindples  of  colonial  reform  into  the  govem- 
ment bill,  and  the  latter  gentleman  moved  a  clause  giving 
to  the  church  of  England  in  the  colonies  the  same  privileges 
with  regard  to  synodical  action  that  were  enjoyed  by  other 
religious  communities.  The  bill  passedthroughboth  houses, 
but  not  without  being  amended  in  the  lower  house  with  the 
consent  of  the  govemment,  and  in  the  upper  in  spite  of  its 
remonstrances.    An  attempt  made  by  Sir  F.  Buxton  to  re- 
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Store  protection  to  free-grown  ae  against  filaTe-grotm  sngar 
was  defeated  in  a  füll  hotuse  bj  a  majoritj  of  41. 

In  this  Session  Ireland  was  neither  forgotten  nor  ne- 
glected ;  bat  the  Irish  legislation  was  not  of  such  a  natura 
as  to  affect  appreciablj  the  course  of  events  in  England. 
The  distress  that  continued  to  prevail  in  that  conntrj  once 
more  occapied  the  attention  of  the  legislatore.  A  measnre 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  there,  passed  with  some 
conservatiTe  amendments  introduced  into  it  hy  the  lords. 
A  bill  was  introduced  hy  Lord  J.  Russell  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Office  of  lord  lieutenant,  the  second  reading  of  which 
was  carried  by  the  large  majority  of  225,  bat  which  the 
pressure  of  other  business  caused  to  be  deferred  to  the  fol- 
lowing  Session. 

The  budget  of  this  jear  was  introduced  on  the  15th  of 
March,  and  it  showed  that  the  fiscal  policj  which  Sir  B. 
Peel  had  inaugurated  when  he  came  into  office  was  now 
beginning  to  manifest  the  effects  which  its  authors  had 
predicted  that  it  would  produce,  but  which  the  potato 
disease,  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  consequent  com- 
merdal,  manu&cturing,  and  agricultural  distress  had  hin- 
dered  from  being  manifested.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  in  making  his  Statement,  calculated  that  the  income 
of  the  country  for  the  financial  year  1851-2  would  amount  to 
52,285,000/.,  and  that  the  expenditure  would  be  60,763,000£, 
leaving  in  round  numbers  a  surplus  of  1,500,000/1  He  then 
referred  to  the  suggestions  that  had  been  made  respecting 
the  application  of  this  surplus,  and  the  course  which  he  him- 
self  had  determined  to  recommendto  the  house  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  it. 

*  There  has  been  an  oUiging  anxiety  on  the  part  of  manj 
to  relieve  me  of  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  this  surplus. 
Some  have  recommended  me  to  get  rid  of  the  dutj  on  tea, 
which  produces  5,471,000/. ;  others  urge  the  repeal  of  the 
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duties  on  Windows,  bricks,  and  soap,  which  yield  3,275,0002., 
twice  ihe  amonnt  of  the  8m*plu8 ;  a  third  party  remonstrateB 
against  the  duty  on  attornies'  certificates,  producing  157,0002.; 
a  fourth  proposition,  which  it  will  be  mj  dutj  to  contdder 
without  loBS  of  time,  is  to  repeal  the  dnty  on  timber  nsed 
in  the  bmlding  of  ehips ;  a  fifth  party  wonld  abolish  the 
malt  dntj,  amonnting  to  5,225,000/. ;  while  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  friends  have  proposed  to  transfer  about  2,500,000/.  of 
local  burdens  to  the  Consolidated  fand.    The  scope  of  onr 
policj  during  the  last  twentj  years  has  been  to  relieve  the 
weight  of  taxation  that  presses  on  the  poorer  dasses ;  and 
in  pursnance  ofthat  policy,  taxes  to  the  amonnt  of 8,650,000/. 
on  articles  of  consnmption  have  been  repealed,  with  most 
beneficial  resnlts.   I  now  come  to  what  I  propose  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  snrplns  of  1,500,000/.    My  first  object  will  be 
to  rednce  the  debt.    During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
borrowed  no  less  than  35,000,000/.,  whereas  the  snrplns  in- 
come  applied  to  the  rednction  of  the  debt  has  been  only 
8,000,000/.    So  that  during  twenty  years  of  profound  peace 
we  have  increased  the  principal  of  the  debt  by  no  less  than 
27,000,000/.    Upon  a  principle  of  common  honesty,  there- 
fore,  some  part  of  the  surplus  should  be  applied  towards 
the  extinction  ofthis  Obligation.    Itis  most  desirable  that 
a  considerable  surplus  revenue  should  be  maintained;  never- 
theless  I  feel  that  all  practicable  relief  firom  taxation  should 
be  afforded.    My  first  measure  is  intended  to  benefit  small 
owners  of  land  by  considerable  reductions  of  the  stamp 
duties  on  the  transfer  of  landed  property  and  upon  mort- 
gages  under  1000/.,  and  that  within  the  same  limit  the 
stamp  duty  on  leases  should  be  a  uniform  half  per  cent. 
My  next  proposal  is  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  labouring 
classes  by  improving  their  dwellings,  and  to  &cilitate  agri- 
cultural  improvement  by  repealing  the  duty  on  bricks.    The 
loBS  of  revenue  by  these  two  remissions  will  be  750,000/., 
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half  the  expected  surplus.  The  other  half  I  propose  to 
apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  I  have  also  another 
measure  in  view  calculated  to  promote  the  ontlaj  of  capital 
on  land,  namelj,  to  make  farther  improvements  for  drain- 
age  and  land  improvements,  the  benefits  of  which  have 
been  sensibly  feit.  I  propose  to  advance  for  these  purposes 
2,000,000/.  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  1,000,000Z.  for  Ire- 
land,  800,000^  of  the  latter  smn  being  applicable  to  arte- 
rial  drainage.  These  advances  can  be  made  in  the  present 
State  of  the  exchequer  withont  any  addition  to  the  public 
debt,  and  the  repayments  wonld  be  available  for  its  re- 
duction,' 

In  the  course  of  the  snbseqnent  debate  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  budget,  a  motion  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Willoughby, 
reducing  the  proposed  duty  on  a  loan  of  50L  from  28.  6d.  to 
1«.,  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  that  it  would  add  a  loss  of  70,000Z.  to  the 
reduction  of  the  300,000/.  which  he  had  originally  proposed. 
After  a  good  deal  of  chaffering,  afber  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bill  in  Order  to  the  introduction '  of  another  more  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  hotise,  and  a  long 
delay,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  announced  towards 
the  end  of  the  Session  that,  as  the  revenue  had  increased 
more  than  he  expected  at  the  time  when  he  made  bis  fin- 
ancial  statement,  as  he  beHeved  that  the  loss  from  the 
reduction  of  the  stamps  would  not  be  so  great  as  he  then 
estimated,  and  as  the  commencement  of  the  act  was  post- 
poned  to  October,  so  that  it  would  only  be  in  Operation 
dmdng  half  of  that  year,  he  would  reduce  the  duty  on  con- 
veyances  altogether  to  one-half  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
mortgages  to  a  uniform  eight  per  cent.  He  calculated  that 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  whole  of  the  proposed  remis- 
sions  would  be  about  500,000Z. ;  but  the  result  showed  that 
he  had  greatly  over-estimated  its  amount 
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At  this  tiine  the  feeling  in  favour  of  economy  was  qnite 
as  Btrong  among  the  Conservatives  aa  among  the  Badicals. 
The  distress  that  pervaded  the  agricultoral  districts  had 
converted  their  representatives  into  as  eamest  advocates  of 
retrenchment  as  those  who  differed  from  them  most  widdy 
on  political  qnestions.  While  both  sides  of  the  house  were 
thus  vyiBg  with  each  other  in  promoting  reductions  of  ex- 
penditure,  ministers  feit  that  they  must  do  something.  They 
intended  to  begin  with  a  reduction  of  official  salaries,  which 
was  the  plan  chiefly  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
trenchment ;  and  Lord  J.  Busseil  proposed  to  refer  this  im- 
portant  qnestion  to  a  select  committee.  This  proposal  was 
resisted  by  Mr.  DisraeU,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Henley»  and  several 
others,  on  the  ground  that  a  select  committee  wonld  not  be 
able  to  obtain  any  information  on  the  subject  which  was 
not  already  within  the  reach  of  the  govemment ;  and  they 
contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  deal  with 
the  matter  on  their  own  responsibility.  In  behalf  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  govemment,  it  was  argued  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  precedent,  and  that  persons  whose 
interests  might  be  touched  by  the  alterations  snggested  by 
the  committee  would  probably  submit  to  the  proposed  le- 
duction  of  their  incomes  with  a  better  grace  if  they  should 
be  recommended  by  a  body  so  constituted  as  to  command 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  after  diie  and  impartial 
investigation.  The  govemment  plan  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  208  to  95.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  economy 
that  prevailed  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country  gave  birth  to  several  measures  originated  by  inde- 
pendent  members.  Thus,  on  the  8th  of  March  Mr.  Cobden 
again  brought  forward  his  proposal  for  the  gradual  reduo» 
tion  of  the  ezpenditure  of  the  country  to  the  point  at  whidi 
it  stood  in  the  year  1835.  He  showed  that,  by  allowing 
pensions  to  lapse,  by  suppressing  or  redncing  the  appoint- 
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ments  of  such  embaBdes  as  ihose  to  Hanover  and  Bavaria, 
bj  lowering  judicial  Balaries,  cuttingHiown  exoeseive  con- 
sular  expenditure,  aad  diminishing  the  amonnt  devoted  to 
the  maiiitenanoe  of  the  army  and  navy,  it  wonld  be  qnite 
poBsible  to  reduce  the  total  expenditnre  of  the  conntiy  hy 
lOfiOO^OOOL;  a  snm  eqnal  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Mexican  war,  and  more  than  the 
whole  expenditure  of  ProBsia.  In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
which  had  been  pnblished  bj  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Norman,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  conntry  was 
very  lightly  taxed,  Mr.  Cobden  remarked  that  it  might  be 
true,  as  this  gentleman  asserted,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
oonntry  had  increased,  but  the  wealth  of  the  conntry  did 
not  pay  the  increased  taxation.  Mr.  Labouchere,  on  the 
part  of  the  govemment,  attempted  to  show  that  the  increase 
of  the  expenditure  since  the  year  1835  on  which  Mr.  Cobden 
based  his  motion  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  was 
due  to  accumulated  expenditure  lefb  firom  previous  years,  to 
accnmulated  charges  which  had  been  forced  on  the  gorem- 
ment  by  the  house  itself  under  the  pressure  of  demands 
firom  different  constituendes,  such  as  those  fbr  harbours  of 
refiige,  payments  in  aid  of  rates,  and  expenses  arising  out  of 
unforeseen  calamities,  as,  for  instance,  the  destroction  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Atthe  dose  ofthe  debate  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  185* 

On  the  13th  of  March  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  brought  for- 
ward  a  motion  for  the  diminution  of  the  salaries  of  all  ser- 
vants  ofthe  crown,  and  for  the  removal  of  every  impediment 
that  checked  the  growth  of  raw  produce.  This  motion  was 
got  rid  of  by  the  common  expedient  of  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Lord  Duncan  introduced  a  motion,  which  he  had  aJready 
moved  unsuccessfiiUy  more  than  once  before,  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  window  tax.    This  impost  was  perhaps  the 
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most  unpopulär  tax  that  existed,  and  not  without  reason ; 
for,  in  Order  to  evade  it  as  mudx  as  possibloy  houses  were 
so  conetmcted  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  both  of  Ught  and 
fresh  air  admitted  into  them*  The  motion  was  resisted  by 
the  govemment,  and  rejected,  but  by  a  majority  of  three 
onlj,  in  a  house  of  157  members;  and  the  smaUness  of  this 
majority  was  regarded  both  by  the  fiiends  and  opponents 
of  the  tax  as  a  proof  that  it  would  not  be  long  maintained. 
A  renewed  attempt  to  repeal  the  malt  tax  was  met  by  the 
argument  that  the  exchequer  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  a 
revenue  of  five  millions,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
124. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  that  has  ever  occurred  was  litigated  with  a  degree  of 
obstinacy  and  perseverance  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 

The  Rev.  George  Cornelius  Gorham  had  been  appointed 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  yicarage  of  St.  Just  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1846,  and  had  been  duly  instituted 
to  that  living  by  Dr.  Philpotts,  the  bishop.  In  the  foUowing 
year  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  patron  to  the  living  of 
Bamford  Speke,  and  in  due  course  applied  to  the  bishop  for 
institution  to  his  new  benefice.  The  bishop,  who  believed 
that  Mr.  Gorham  had  taught  unsound  doctrine,  refused  to 
countersign  his  testimonials,  writing  instead  of  his  signa- 
ture  a  memorandum  stating  that  he  refused  it  becaiise  Mr. 
Gorham  had  maintained  opinions  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding  this  State- 
ment, the  lord  chancellor  persisted  in  his  appointment  of 
Mr.  Gorham,  who  in  due  course  applied  for  institution.  The 
bishop  then  took  the  strictly  legal  but  very  unusual  course 
of  subjecting  Mr.  Gorham  to  an  examination  in  reference 
to  those  points  on  which  he  supposed  him  to  be  unsound. 
The  examination  was  carried  on  at  great  length,  no  fewer 
than  140  questions  having  been  put  by  the  bishop,  and 
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answered  hy  Mr.  Gorham.    It  extended  over  the  17ih,  ISth, 

20tli,  2l8t,  and  22d  of  December,  and  the  8th,   9tb,  and 

lOth  of  the  following  March ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it 

the  biflhop  dedined  to  give  Mr.  Gorham  institntion.    The  j 

matter  was  then  carried  to  the  Court  of  Arches.    There  it 

appeared  that  the  ground  of  his  rejection  was  a  denial  of 

the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  as  laid  down  in  the 

baptismal  Services  of  the  church  of  England.    It  was  ar- 

gued  on  his  behalf  that  the  opinions  he  held  on  this  subject 

were  in  accordance  with  those  of  Cranmer,  Bidley,  Latimer, 

and  other  leading  reformers.    To  this  argument  the  conrt 

replied  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  thej  decidedij  had  not 

80  declared  their  opinions  in  anj  of  the  Services  of  the 

church,  in  the  articles,  or  in  any  part  of  the  book  of  Common 

Prayer;  and  the  judge  therefore  gave  his  decision  in  favour 

of  the  bishop.    From  this  court  the  case  was  carried  by  Mr. 

Gorham  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  Council,  on 

whidx  a  final  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  had 

been  recentlj  conferred.    Before  this  court  the  question 

was  argued  on  both  sides  at  great  length ;  and  the  unusual 

nature  of  the  dispute,  and  the  streng  feeling  with  which  it 

was  regarded  by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  church,  caused 

the  sentence  to  be  expected,  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but 

by  the  public  generally,  with  great  interest  and  impatience. 

The  gist  of  the  judgment  given  by  the  court  of  appeal  is 

contained  in  the  following  sentences : 

'  These  being,  as  we  collect  them,  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Gorham,  the  question  which  we  have  to  dedde  is  not,  whe- 
ther  they  are  theologically  sound  or  unsound,  not  whether 
in  some  of  the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  opinions  other 
opinions  opposite  to  them  may  not  be  held  with  equal  or 
even  with  greater  reason,  by  other  leamed  and  pious  min- 
isters  of  the  church ;  but  whether  these  opinions  now  under 
om:  consideration  are  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  doctrines 
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which  the  chnrch  of  England  bj  its  artideSy  formnlaries,  «nd 
rubrics  reqnires  to  be  held  by  its  minkterSy  so  tiiat,  upon 
the  ground  of  these  opinionfi,  the  appellant  can  lawfully  ht 
excluded  from  the  benefice  to  which  he  has  been  preoented/ 

After  examining  at  great  length  the  yariona  pasaages  of 
the  articlea,  rubrics,  and  formnlaries  of  the  cbnrch  of  Eng^ 
land  that  bore  npon  the  qnestion  at  iMiie  before  the  conrt, 
the  judgment  thas  conduded: 

'It  appears  Üiat  optmona,  which  we  cannot  in  any  im- 
portant  particular  diatinguish  from  those  entertained  bj  Mr. 
Gorham,  have  been  propoimded  and  maintained  hy  persona 
BO  eminent  and  so  mach  respected,  as  well  aa  by  very  many 
others ;  which  appears  to  ns  sufficiently  to  prove  that  the 
liberty  whidi  was  left  by  the  artides  and  formnlaries  has 
been  actually  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  members  and 
ministers  of  the  chnrch  of  England.' 

The  decision  of  the  judicial  committee  therefore  was, 
that  Mr.  Gorham  onght  not  by  reason  of  the  doctrine  held 
by  him  to  have  been  refnsed  admiaaion  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bampton  Speke;  and  the  aentence  prononnced  in  the  Conrt 
of  Arcbes  was  aocordin^y  reversed. 

This  decision  raised  a  ferment  in  the  chnrch.  The  evan- 
gelical  party,  most  of  the  members  of  whidi  held  opinions 
very  sinülar  to  those  which  had  been  maintained  by  Mr. 
Gorham,  had  been  filled  with  alarm.  They  dreaded  that,  if 
his  appeal  shonld  prove  unsnocessfiil,  they  might  be  ejected 
from  their  benefices,  or  at  aU  events  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing  farther  pre&rment.  They  were  therefore  delichted  at 
a  dedaion  wMch  seemed  to  j  Jtify  them  in  Holding  opinionB 
which  had  been  denonnced  by  the  orthodox  party  as  plainly 
inconsistent  with  the  articles  and  formnlaries  of  the  chnrch, 
and  which  it  was  certainly  yeiy  difficnlt  to  reooncile  with 
the  piain  langnage  of  her  baptismal  Services.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  not  inconsideraUe  body  of  old  high- 
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chiiTcli  meiiy  and  of  men  who  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two 

great  parties  into  which  the  chiirch  was  ihen  diyided,  who, 

though  they  disliked  Mr.  Gorfaam's  opimons,  were  neTerthe- 

less  unwilling  to  intrust  to  the  faishops  that  power  which 

the  prelate  of  Exeter  claimed  for  his  Order,  and  dreaded 

that  prelates  of  opinions  different  from  those  of  the  pre- 

sent  ineumbent  of  that  see  might  snbject  their  theological 

opponents  to  an  examination  as  rig(»roiiB  as  that  which  Mr. 

Gorham  had  undergone,  and  might  end  with  reftusing  to 

Institute  them  to  livings  to  which  they  might  be  appointed. 

These  therefore,  thongh  regretting  the  sort  of  sanction 

given  bj  the  court  of  final  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 

Gorham,  were  not  sony  to  see  this  attempt  to  increase  the 

power  of  the  bishops  defeated;  and  the  patrons  of  livings 

thronghout  the  kingdom,  whose  rights  were  serionslj  com- 

promised  by  the  daim  put  forward  by  Dr.  Philpotts,  sym- 

pathised  with  this  feeling  almost  to  a  man.    But  the  Oxford 

tracts,  which  had  now  run  their  course»  had  produced  a  new 

high-church  party,  the  members  of  which  did  not  indeed 

all  of  them  accept  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  those  tracts, 

but  were  to  a  man  zealons  for  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 

generation,  and  warmly  contended  that  the  right  of  stating 

and  determining  her  own  doctrine  was  a  right  inherent  in 

the  church,  and  one  with  which  no  lay  tribunal  ought  to  in- 

termeddle;  and  they  contended  that  any  question  involving 

doctrine  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  spirituality,  meaning 

by  that  term  either  the  bishops  alone,  or  the  bishops  and 

clergy  in  convocation  assembled.    They  were  therefore  un- 

animous  and  indignant  in  their  condemnation  of  the  judg- 

ment,  and  attempt  after  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a 

reyersal  of  it,  the  question  being  carried  first  into  the  court 

of  Queen's  Beuch,  then  into  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 

finally  into  the  court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  vain  hope  of  up- 

setting  the  judgment  which  the  judieial  oommittee  had  given. 
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Apart  &om  thia  feeling,  there  were  strong  and  well- 
grounded  objections  to  the  Constitution  of  a  conrt  which 
had  now  for  the  first  time  been  called  on  to  decide  an  im- 
portant  theological  qnestion.    It  was  not  onlj  composed  of 
laymen,  bat  it  might  be  composed  of  persons  dissenting 
from  the  church,  who  woiild  tkus  decide  on  her  doctrines, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  her  Services  might  be  con- 
ducted.    It  might  indeed  be  urged  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  tribmial  not  to  make  laws,  but  to  interpret  them, 
and  that  a  dissenting  lawyer  might  be,  and  probably  wonld 
be,  a  better  and  a  more  dispassionate  interpreter  of  the  law 
of  the  church  than  an  orthodox  divine;  bat  it  was  contended 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  charch 
or  the  meaning  of  her  formalaries  were  in  qnestion,  she  pos- 
sessed  the  right,  and  oaght  to  be  permitted  the  opportanitj, 
of  declaring  what  they  were.    Besides,  the  manner  in  which 
the  jadges  who  were  to  sit  on  each  case  were  named  wa« 
alleged  to  be  very  ansatisfectory,  and  to  open  the  door  to 
the  selection  of  men  whose  leanings  were  known  to  be  in 
fayour  of  a  particalar  decision,  and  whose  jadgment  on  a 
given  case  might  be  anticipated  beforehand.    It  was  also 
objected,  that  the  jadges  of  this  court  were  snpposed  to 
Claim  and  exerciBe  a  certain  diacretionary  power,  and  to  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  law 
and  justice,  where  any  doabt  existed,  to  give  that  decision 
whidx  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  advance  the  interests, 
as  they  anderstood  them,  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
charch.   For  these  reasons  this  coart  did  not  enjoy  that  con- 
fidence  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  great  civil  tribanals 
of  the  coantry,  and  its  decisions  have  never  commanded 

yielded  to  the  decisions  of  the  Qaeen's  Bench,  the  Exche- 
qaer,  and  the  Common  Pleas. 

Bat  in  the  Gorham  case  there  was  a  circomstance  which 
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increased  the  dissatiBfaction  with  which  the  decfision  was 
received.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the 
bishop  of  London  sat  as  assessors  to  the  judges.  The  two 
first-mentioned  prelates  had  been  recently  appointed  by  the 
goyemment,  whose  patronage  was  in  question,  and  which 
was  exceedingly  unpopulär  with  the  clergy.  It  was  iinder- 
stood  that  thej  had  given  their  opinions  in  favonr  of  Mr. 
Gorham ;  bnt  that  the  bishop  of  London,  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  a  £bu:  abier  man  than  either  of  them,  and 
possessing  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  either  the  confidence 
of  chnrchmen  generally,  had  given  his  opinion  decidedlj  in 
favonr  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  And  so  strongly  did  he 
object  to  the  character  of  the  tribnnal  on  which  he  had  sat 
and  by  which  this  qnestion  had  been  decided,  that  he  intro- 
duced  a  bill  into  the  Honse  of  Lords  on  the  3d  of  June  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical  appeals 
in  the  place  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  Council. 
Had  he  attempted  to  remodel  that  court  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  inspire  greater  confidence  in  its  competence  and  im- 
partiality,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded ;  but  instead 
of  doing  this,  he  proposed  to  Substitute  for  thatbody  a  court 
of  bishops.  This  proposal  was  open  to  objection  on  many 
grounds;  but  the  chief  argument  employed  against  it  was 
founded  on  its  supposed  interference  with  the  royal  su- 
premacy.  But,  whatever  force  there  may  have  been  in  the 
other  objections  to  the  bill,  this  does  not  appear  to  carry 
much  weight  with  it.  Li  either  case  the  supremacy  would 
be  exercised  through  a  regularly-constituted  tribunal ;  and 
whether  it  should  be  a  court  of  laymen  or  a  court  of  bishops 
seems  to  be  immaterial  so  &r  as  the  question  of  the  su- 
premacy 18  concemed.  But  a  tribunal  composed  of  bishops 
would  certainly  have  commanded  far  less  confidence  than 
the  existing  tribunal.  However,  a  long  debate  ensued,  which 
was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  animation  and  emotion  sei- 
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dorn  displayed  in  the  upper  faouse«    On  ihe  qnestion  of  tke 
second  reading  of  the  measure  the  nnmbera 


FoT  the  lecond  leading 51 

Against 84 

Majority  againgt  the  bill    .        .        .        •      33 

This  decision  settled  the  qnestion  for  a  long  time ;  and 
thongh  everj  snbsequent  jndgment  of  the  conrt  haa  been 
attended  bj  an  amount  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  jndgment 
of  no  other  English  conrt  excites,  all  attempts  at  obtaining 
a  change  in  its  Constitution  were  long  regarded  as  hopeless, 
partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  snch  subjects,  but  chieflj 
from  the  difficnlty  of  devising  a  Substitute  for  it  which  would 
command  the  confidence  of  all  parties* 

A  debate  whidi  exdted  a  livelj  interest  in  ihe  House 
of  Commons  was  raised  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Hey- 
woody  member  for  North  Lancashire,  for  an  inquirj  with  a 
view  to  a  reform  of  the  imiversities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin.  It  required  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage 
to  introduce  such  a  proposal  into  an  assembljlike  the  House 
of  Commons,  filled  as  it  was  with  men  who  had  received 
their  education  at  these  venerable  institutions.  The  qnes- 
tion had  indeed  been  ahreadj  brought  before  the  house  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wood,  Mr.  Chiistie,  and  others ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  their  proposals  had  been  dealt  with  was  not  cal- 
culated  to  encourage  others  to  follow  their  example.  Mr. 
Heywood  had  himself  been  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  being  a  Unitarian  he  had  been  prerented 
&om  taking  his  degree  by  a  regulation  of  the  universitj 
whidi  required  all  persons  who  wished  to  graduate  to  eägn 
a  declaration  that  they  were  bond-ßde  members  of  the  church 
of  England.  In  this  respect  Cambridge  was  more  liberal  or 
more  fortunate  than  the  sister  universitj;  for  while  she 
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onlj  required  a  declaration  of  Gkurch  membership  before 
taking  the  degree,  the  other  tuuversity  made  it  a  condition 
of  matriciilation«  Thus  the  nonconformisty  repelled  at  Ox- 
ford at  the  very  entrance,  found  an  asjlmn  at  Cambridge, 
received  there  the  best  education  the  uniyer&itj  coidd  af- 
fordy  might  attain  to  the  highest  honotms  she  conferred  on 
her  Buccessfal  stndents,  and  was  only  stopped  at  the  point 
of  taking  the  degree  which  shonld  crown  and  complete  a 
university  career.  Mr.  Heywood  was  well  known  to  be  en- 
thnsiastically  attached  to  bis  ahna  mater;  he  had  devoted 
mnch  time  and  labour  to  the  ^xamination  of  its  statates 
and  the  study  of  its  Constitution;  he  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered  the  question  in  all  its  bearings ;  he  had  ascertained 
how  much  the  resources  of  the  universities  were  wasted; 
and  how  much  need  there  was  of  some  means  of  refonmng 
the  abuses  that  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  of 
adapting  the  cumculum  of  xuaiversity  teaching  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  times.  He  was  also  anxious  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  which  the  dissenters  complained.  In  Or- 
der to  effect  these  objects  he  moved,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
'  That  an  humUe  address  should  be  presented  to  her  Ma^ 
jesty,  praying  her  to  issue  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  adapta- 
tion  of  these  important  institutions  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  times/  The  subject  was  not  new  to  the  prime  min- 
ister, for  bis  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  unsuc- 
cessiul  motions  of  Messrs.  Wood,  Christie,  &c.,  and  still  more 
directly  by  the  presentation  in  1848  of  a  very  able  memorial 
in  fa vour  of  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  drawn  up  by  the 
ßev.  Mr.  Stanley,  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  signed  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  universities  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reform.  When  Mr.  Heywood  brought 
forward  bis  motion,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an 
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unwonted  appearance.  The  six  nniversity  memberB  were 
ranged  on  the  bench  usually  occupied  by  ihe  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  thus  announciiig  their  uncompromising  hostilitj 
to  the  proposal  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  house. 
Behind  them  were  ranged  a  large  body  of  men  who  had 
receiyed  their  edncation  at  one  or  other  ofthose  nniversities 
into  the  affairs  of  which  Mr.  Heywood  proposed  to  inquire. 
But  the  house  was  taken  by  surprise  when  X'Ord  J.  Russell 
rose  and  annonnced  that  if  Mr.  Heywood  wotdd  withdraw 
his  motion,  the  govemment  intended  to  advise  the  crown, 
without  examining  into  the  grievances  of  dissenters,  to 
issue  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
universities.  On  the  18th  of  the  foUowing  July  he  made  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the  govemment.  '  We 
propose/  he  said,  'to  make  such  inquiries  as  were  made 
with  respect  to  the  municipal  corporations  and  the  eccle- 
siastical  bodies;  and  if  it  should  on  inquiry  be  thought 
necessary  that  any  alterations  should  be  made,  it  would 
afkerwards  be  the  time  to  inquire  what  was  the  authority 
by  which  these  alterations  should  be  effected.'  The  com- 
mission appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  pledge  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  investigations  it 
was  directed  to  make.  It  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  of  administer- 
ing  oaths  to  those  who  gave  evidence.  This  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  if  the  university  au- 
thorities  had  been  willing  to  give  information  on  the  sub- 
jects  to  which  the  researches  of  the  commission  were  di- 
rected. But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  positively  refosed  to  give  evidence;  and  the  example 
thus  set  was  followed  by  many  other  office-bearers  of  the 
universities  and  Colleges ;  so  that  in  several  instances  the 
revenues  of  the  Colleges  could  not  be  even  approximately 
calculated.    The  report  of  the  commission  was  published  in 
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1852,  during  the  short-lived  administration  of  Lord  Derby, 
who  contented  himself  with  distributing  copies  of  it  to  those 
whom  it  chiefly  concemed.  In  1854,  when  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen  was  in  power,  the  qiiestion  was  again  bronght  forward. 
A  memorial,  signed  by  100  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  was  presented  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  requesting  the  in- 
trodnction  into  the  bill  of  clanses  abolishing  religions  tests 
at  matriciilation  and  gradnation  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
As  Lord  J.  Russell  declined  to  accede  to  this  Suggestion,  Mr. 
Hey  wood  proposed  clauses  having  that  effect,  which  were  car- 
ried  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  result  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  e£forts  of 
dissenters  in  the  constituencies  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Liberation  or  Anti-state-church  Society.    Still  it  remained 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
an  overwhelming  majority  was  strongly  indisposed  to  admit 
the  proposed  changes.    The  unmistakable  tendency  of  pub- 
lic opinion  disposed  the  peers  to  yield  a  point  for  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  commons  had  voted.    But  much  de- 
pended  on  the  course  taken  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that  assembly.    In  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  that  eminent  nobleman  showed  that 
the  liberal  spirit  of  his  earlier  days  had  not  altogether  de- 
parted  from  him.    He  supported  the  opening  of  matricular 
tion  and  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Oxford,  with 
a  rider  attached  to  the  clause,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
such  degrees  should  not  qualify  the  possessors  of  them  to 
hold  Offices  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  members  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  in  this  form  the  bill  became 
law.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  com- 
missioners  were  sent  to  Oxford  in  1854  to  carry  out  its  en- 
actments;  and  in  1856  similar  arrangements  were  adopted 
with  regard  to  Cambridge.     More  recent  legislation  has 
opened  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  of  the  various  col- 
VOL.  n.  G  G 
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leges,  and  removed  the  disabilities  tinder  which  nonconform- 
ists  previonalj  laboured.  But  the  revision  of  the  studies  of 
these  ancient  seats  of  leaming  still  remains  to  be  carried 
out,  and  probably  will  not  be  delayed  much  longer.  The 
practical  result  of  the  parliamentaiy  commission  of  1854  has 
been  to  raise  considerably  the  value  of  the  College  estates, 
and  the  income  of  the  universities,  The  chief  resnlt  of  the 
act  adopted  during  the  Aberdeen  adminifitration  was  the 
transfer  of  the  govemment  of  the  nniversities  from  a  board 
composed  of  the  heads  of  houses  to  the  resident  masters  of 
arts,  a  yonnger  and  more  liberal  body.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  this  subject  again,  we  may  add 
that  the  work,  commenced  in  the  manner  and  nnder  the  cir- 
cumstances  we  have  described,  has  been  carried  forward 
since,  tili,  at  the  present  time,  abnost  all  university  offices, 
and,  as  far  as  the  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  allow,  all  College 
Offices  also,  have  been  thrown  open  to  nonconformists. 

The  Session  of  1850  witnessed  a  reintroduction  of  the 
deceased-wife*BH3ister  bill,  which,  after  a  protracted  and  more 
than  ordinarily  able  debate,  afber  an  Opposition  that  might 
almost  be  termed  vexatious,  passed  the  commons,  but  only 
to  be  quietly  and  respectfiilly  shelved  by  the  lords. 

Few  events  have  ever  roused  a  strenger  feeling,  or  pro- 
duced  greater  manifestations  of  discontent,  than  a  very  simple 
motion  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Ashley 
brought  forward  a  resolution  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  should  in  future  en- 
tirely  cease  on  the  Lord's-day  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  govemment,  this  motion 
was  carried  by  93  votes  against  68.  The  govemment  there- 
fore,  partly  from  deference  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  partly 
from  annoyance  at  the  defection  or  absence  of  their  usual 
supporters,  which  had  allowed  the  vote  to  be  carried  against 
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them,  but  with  a  fiill  foresight  of  the  inconveoienceB  which 
would  arise  from  the  carrying-out  of  Uns  vote,  and  the  di»- 
content  it  would  produce  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  de- 
termined  to  give  effect  to  it  aa  promptlj  as  possible.  When 
their  intention  became  known,  protests  and  representationB 
ponred  in  firom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  member  for  Old- 
ham,  who  stated  that  the  newspaper  agents  were  placed 
nnder  great  difficulties  by  the  shortness  of  the  notice  af- 
forded  them,  and  asked  that  more  time  should  be  allowed 
them  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  their  arrangements. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  elicited  lond  laughter  by 
stating,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
the  hoose;  that  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  their  inconvenience; 
and  that  he  hoped  that  in  due  time  honourable  gentlemen 
would  receive  representations  which  would  induce  them  to 
rescind  their  vote.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  vote 
was  faithfuUy  carried  out,  and  for  several  weeks  there  was 
an  entire  cessation  of  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  and 
newspapers  throughout  the  kingdom.  K  the  complaints  had 
been  loud  when  the  intentions  of  the  govemment  were  first 
announced,  they  waxed  louder  stSl  when  they  were  thus 
put  in  force,  and  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  new 
arrangement  began  to  be  feit.  The  press,  which  not  only 
reflected  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  the  subject»  but  had 
grievances  of  its  own  to  complain  o^  and  whose  interests 
were  most  seriously  affected  by  the  change,  agitated  strongly 
for  a  retum  to  the  old  practice.  Lord  Ashley  for  a  time 
was  the  most  unpopulär  man  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  29th 
of  July  Mr.  Locke  moved  another  address  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  her  to  institute  an  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Sunday  labour  might  not  be  reduced  wiihout 
putting  an  end  to  the  coUection  and  delivery  of  letters  ou 
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that  day.  The  motion  was  intended  to  procure  a  reversal 
of  Lord  Ashley's  resolution.  Mr.  Locke  argued  that  the 
change  which  had  been  made,  so  far  firom  diminiahing  the 
amount  of  Sunday  labour  employed  in  the  delivery  oflet- 
ters  and  newspapers,  had  rather  increased  it  by  cansing  that 
delivery  to  take  place  to  a  large  extent  through  indirect 
Channels.  Mr.  Boebuck,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
the  evils  of  the  change  feil  most  heavily  on  the  poor  man, 
to  whom  the  pot-house  was  open,  though  the  newspaper 
was  shut.  Lord  Ashley,  on  the  other  band,  demanded  for 
bis  measnre  a  fair,  füll,  and  sufficient  trial,  which  it  conld 
not  have  in  twenty-one  days.  He  appealed  to  the  case  of 
the  metropolis,  which  had  long  been  without  any  Sunday 
delivery,  and  bore  the  privation  without  complaint.  How- 
ever,  the  result  of  the  debate  was  a  retum,  afker  a  brief 
interval,  to  the  old  practice,  which  has  ever  since  been  con- 
tinued,  without  any  serious  attempt  having  been  made  to 
change  it  again. 

Lord  Ashley  was  more  successl^  in  another  measure 
which  he  introduced.  The  last  fectory  bill  was  so  worded, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  law-courts  it  did  not  carry  out 
the  obvious  intentions  of  its  proposers  or  of  the  legislature 
which  passed  it.  Lord  Ashley  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  to 
amend  it ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  its  mover  and  several 
of  his  supporters,  a  compromise  was  effected,  establishing 
the  short-time  System  as  it  is  now  in  force  almost  in  its 
entirety ;  whereupon  the  government  took  the  measure  into 
its  own  hands,  and  carried  it  through  both  houses  of  Parlia^- 
ment. 

On  the  26th  of  July  Baron  Rothschild  made  another  at^ 
tempt  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thereby 
gave  occasion  to  another  debate  on  the  Jew  question.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath 
on  the  Old  Testament ;  but  as  in  taking  it  he  omitted  to  re- 
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cite  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  which  were 
contained  in  the  oath,  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  be 
permitted  to  take  his  seat. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
Queen  in  person. 

This  year  was  memorable  on  account  of  the  moumfiil 
accident  by  which  the  nation  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
Services  of  a  great  statesman,  who  ahnest  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  unexpected  decease  had  been  taking  an  active  and 
most  usefiil  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  On 
Friday,  the  28th  of  June  in  this  year,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ap- 
peared  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
occasion  was  one  that  was  specially  calculated  to  rouse  and 
interest  him.  A  vote  of  censure  had  been  passed  on  the 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  regard  to  Greece,  which,  if 
maintained,  would  have  necessitated  the  retirement  of  that 
minister,  and  probably  the  resignation  of  the  govemment. 
To  prevent  this  result  Mr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion  couched  in  terms  which  not  only  conveyed  an  approval 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  also  implied 
an  oblique  censure  on  the  somewhat  different  policy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  had  held  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  warmly  and  ably  defended  his 
late  colleague,  and  announced  his  intention  to  vote  against 
the  motion ;  which,  however,  was  carried  by  310  to  264.  It 
was  early  on  Saturday  moming  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  quitted 
the  house,  and  the  sun  had  risen  before  he  lay  down  to  rest. 
But  he  could  not  give  many  hours  to  sleep,  for  at  twelve 
o'clock  he  was  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners  'of  the  great  industrial  exhibition,  that  was  to  take 
place  next  year,  and  at  that  meeting  the  Situation  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  which  the  exhibition  should  be  held,  was 
to  be  decided.  After  his  retum  from  it,  he  passed  the  after- 
noon  in  his  study  until  five  o'clock,  when  he  went  out  to 
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take  a  ride  in  the  park.  After  calling  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  writing  his  name  in  the  Queen's  visiting-book,  he  went 
pn  to  Constitntion-hilly  where  he  met  Miss  Ellis,  a  danghter 
of  Lady  Dover,  who  was  also  on  horseback,  and  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  chat  with  her.  His  horse,  which  was  joung 
and  fresh,  pranced,  caracoled,  and  threw  him  off,  falling 
with  its  knees  on  the  Shoulders  of  its  rider.  A  medical  man, 
Dr.  Foucart  of  Glasgow,  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  another  gentleman,  lifted  Sir  Robert 
into  a  carriage  which  was  passing  at  the  time.  Before  it 
reached  his  home  Sir  James  Clark,  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  Queen,  who  had  heard  of  the  accident,  came  to  offer  his 
assistance,  and  with  Dr.  Foucart  accompanied  him  to  his 
house.  The  sight  of  Lady  Peel,  and  the  distress  that  she 
showed,  caused  Sir  Robert  to  fiadnt  on  his  arrival.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie  and  all  the  first  surgeons  of  London  were  sent 
for ;  but  their  aid  was  of  little  avail.  Sir  Robertos  nervous 
System  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pain,  and  this  sensitive- 
ness  had  increased  by  age  and  labour.  £ very  attempt  which 
his  medical  attendants  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received  was  frustrated  owing  to  the  fright- 
ful  anguish  it  caused.  It  was  only  after  his  deoease  that  it 
was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  ribs  had  been  firactured,  and 
that  the  broken  end  penetrating  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs 
had  caused  the  fatal  result. 

Meanwhile  he  was  sinking  rapidly.  The  presence  of  his 
wife  and  diildren  produced  such  a  dangerous  irritation,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  them  from  his  Chamber.  At 
one  moment,  imder  a  violent  access  of  delirium,  he  tried  to 
spring  out  of  bed ;  in  the  next  he  sank  into  such  a  State  of 
prostration  that  he  seemed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
was  visited  by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Tomlinson,  bishop  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  his  family  were  readmitted  to  his  Chamber  while 
the  bishop  offered  up  at  his  bedside  the  prayers  for  the  sick. 
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The  dying  man's  consciouBness  for  a  moment  retumed.  He 
extended  bis  band  over  the  mournful  and  kneeling  group, 
and  Said  in  slow  and  half-articulate  accents,  *  God  bless 
yoni  God  bless  youT  His  intimate  fiiends  and  political 
associates,  Lord  Hardinge  and  Sir  James  Graham,  whose 
names  had  been  frequently  on  his  Ups  in  the  incoherent  ut- 
terances  of  his  delirium,  were  admitted  to  his  bedside,  and 
in  their  presence,  and  that  of  his  medical  attendants  and 
several  of  his  relations,  he  sank  quietly  into  his  last  sleep  on 
Tuesday  the  2d  of  July,  at  nine  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
evening. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  dying  man's 
Chamber,  all  London  was  agitated  with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 
The  multitudes  of  inquines  were  so  great  that  policemen 
were  stationed  at  different  places  near  his  house  with  bulle- 
tins,  which  they  were  ordered  to  read  to  the  crowds  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  that  flocked  to  Whitehall,  anxi- 
ously  inquiring  after  the  chances  of  recovery  of  the  sxiffering 
statesman.  Nev er  perhaps  did  the  intelligence  of  any  event 
cause  more  genuine  grief  in  the  country  than  the  news  of 
his  death.  Since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  with- 
drawn  from  the  arena  of  party  conflict.  The  enmity  caused 
by  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  reference  to  the  com-laws 
had  nearly  disappeared.  ^Inle  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  his  conduct  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
approved  it  were  still  fresh  and  lively.  When  he  rose  to 
speak  on  any  question  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
words  that  dropped  from  his  lips  were  listened  to  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle.  It  might 
be  Said  of  him,  as  it  could  be  said  of  few,  that  he  was  for- 
tunate  in  the  opportimeness  of  his  death.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  sitting  at  the  moment  when  it  was  announced. 
One  who  was  present  described  the  scene  to  me.  Lord 
Stanley  was  addressing  the  House  with  his  usual  force  and 
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eloquence.  A  slip  of  paper  with  the  sad  news  written  on 
it  was  passed  from  band  to  band.  No  word  was  spoken, 
no  look  exchanged ;  but  a  solemn  sadness,  stole  over  tbe 
faces  of  tbe  peers,  and  tbey  sat  like  men  wbo  bad  been 
suddenly  converted  into  etatues. 

In  botb  bouses  of  Parliament  sncb  allnsions  were  made 
to  tbe  event,  and  sucb  tributes  offered  to  tbe  memory  of  tbe 
illustrious  departed,  aa  migbt  bave  been  anticipated;  but 
from  all  tbat  was  said  on  tbe  occasion  I  wonld  only  select 
tbe  sbort  but  feeling  speecb  of  Lord  Stanley,  separated  from 
tbe  deceased  statesman  by  deep-rooted  convictions,  but 
imited  to  bim  by  tbe  tie  of  a  warm  fiiendsbip  and  sincere 
respect.  Tbese  are  tbe  words  in  wbicb  be  delivered  bis 
feelings  on  tbe  sad  event : 

^  It  bas  been  my  deep  regret,  tbat  during  tbe  last  four 
years  of  bis  life  I  bave  been  separated  from  bim  by  a  con- 
scientious  difference  of  opinion  on  an  important  matter  of 
public  policy.  It  is  witb  deep  regret  tbat  I  know  tbat 
tbat  difference  prevailed  between  us  up  to  tbe  last  period 
of  bis  valuable  life ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  personally, 
my  lords,  to  know  tbat  wbatever  politioal  difference  tbere 
was  between  us,  tbere  was  no  personal  bostility  on  eitber 
side.  I  am  confident  tbat  tbere  bas  been  none  on  my  side 
—  quite  as  confident  tbat  tbere  bas  been  none  on  bis.  I 
never  was  one  of  tbose  wbo  attacbed  unwortby  motives  to 
a  course  of  conduct  wbicb  I  cannot  but  deeply  lament.  I 
believe  tbat,  in  tbat  step  wbicb  led  me  to  differ  from  bim, 
be  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  conscientious  desire  to 
obtain  tbat  wbicb  be  believed  to  be  a  public  good.  Mis- 
taken  as  be  was  in  tbat  view,  I  am  satisfied  tbat  on  tbat 
occasion,  as  on  all  otbers,  tbe  public  good  was  tbe  leading 
principle  of  bis  life,  and  tbat  to  promote  tbe  welfare  of  bis 
country  be  was  prepared  to  make,  and  did  actually  make, 
eyery  sacrifice.    In  some  cases  tbose  sacrifices  were  so  ex- 
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tensive,  that  I  hardlj  know  whether  the  great  and  para- 
mount  object  of  bis  country's  good  was  a  sufficient  reason 
to  exact  them  from  any  public  man.  However,  this  is  not 
a  time  to  speak  of  differences,  but  to  speak  of  agreements, 
when  a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman  has  passed  away 
firom  UB  by  a  Budden  and  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence.' 

The  Dnke  of  Wellington,  so  long  and  so  intimatelj  as- 
sociated  with  him  both  in  public  and  private,  said  of  him, 
with  tears  running  down  bis  aged  cheeks : 

*  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  R.  Peel 
I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more 
lively  confidence,  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable  de- 
sire  to  promote  the  public  Service.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  communicationa  with  him  I  never  aaw  an  instance  in 
which  he  did  not  show  the  strengest  attachment  to  truth ; 
and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  the  small- 
est  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything  which  he 
did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact.' 

A  noble-minded  Opponent— one  who  had  constantly  dif- 
fered  from  him,  who  had  driven  him  from  office,  and  had 
been  driven  from  office  by  him,  and  now,  mainly  through 
bis  generous  support  and  generous  forbearance,  occupied 
the  Position  of  first  minister  of  the  crown — gave  bis  testi- 
mony  to  the  great  qualities  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  offered, 
that  if  the  family  of  the  deceased  baronet  thought  it  desir- 
able  that  the  course  should  be  taken  which  was  adopted  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  that  of  Mr.  Grattan,  he  would  be 
ready  to  concur,  and  could  promise  the  sanction  of  the  crown. 
A  peerage  was  also  offered  to  his  widow ;  but  both  these  offers 
were  declined  by  the  femily,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
the  deceased  statesman.*  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  wish,  he  was  buried  without  pomp  or  ostentation  by 
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the  side  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  in  the  &mily  vault 
beneath  the  little  village  church  of  Drayton  Bassett. 

But  the  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  gpreat  man 
were  not  confined  to  his  own  country.  In  the  legislative 
assembly  of  France,  M.  Dnpin,  who  presided  there,  took 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  course  of  delivering  a 
short  but  well-expressed  encomium  on  his  character,  and 
especially  on  the  policy  he  had  all  along  pursued  in  his 
dealings  with  the  French  nation.  But  a  still  more  honour- 
able  tribute  was  afterwards  paid  to  his  memory  by  a  French 
statesman  of  the  highest  eminence — whose  Services  were 
somewhat  similar  to  his  own,  and  who,  after  the  death  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  gave  a  testimony  in  his  favour,  which  we 
quote  because  it  places  his  character  in  a  light  in  which 
it  has  not  often  been  regarded,  and  attributes  to  him  a 
desire  to  do  good  in  a  manner  for  which  he  has  not  ofben 
received  credit. 

*  What  Struck  me  most,'  says  Guizot,  *  in  the  conversa- 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  his  constant  and  impassioned 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  working  clajsses 
in  England ;  an  anxiety  which  was  as  much  moral  as  it  was 
political,  and  under  which,  under  a  certain  coldness  and 
formality  of  expression,  the  feelings  of  the  man  as  well  as 
the  foresight  of  the  statesman  were  clearly  visible.  "  There 
is  there,"  he  was  continually  accustomed  to  say,  "  too  much 
suffering  and  too  much  perplexity.  It  is  a  disgrace  and  a 
danger  to  cur  civilisation.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  render  the  condition  of  the  manual  labourer  less 
hard  and  less  precarious.  We  cannot  do  everything;  but 
something  may  be  effected,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done."  In  the  active  thought  of  his  leisure,  this  was  evi- 
dently  for  him  the  dominant  idea  oi  the  future.' 

Another  event  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
though  of  a  widely  different  character,  also  demands  a  place 
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in  its  history.  That  event  was  the  laying  down  of  the  finat 
submarine  electric  telegraph  connecting  France  with  this 
conntry.  It  was  commenced  on  the  English  side  at  the  foot 
of  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  near  to  the  town  of  Dover,  and  was 
landed  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel  at  Cape  Grisnez. 
Though  this  achievement  has  been  altogether  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  feats  of  the  same  kind  which  have  since  been 
accomplished,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  the  first  successfiil 
attempt  made  to  effect  instantaneous  commnnication  be- 
tween  countries  separated  £rom  one  another  by  wide  and 
stormy  seas. 

Nothing  perhaps  more  strongly  illustrates  the  great- 
ness  of  the  loss  which  the  country  had  sustained  through 
the  acddent  that  so  tragically  dosed  the  mortal  career  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  than  the  exdtement  which  was  caused,  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  y6ar,by  what  was  generally  described 
as  the  'Papal  aggression' — an  excitement  which  bis  judi- 
ciouB  and  tolerant  connsels  and  high  anthority  would  pro- 
bably  have  calmed.  It  had  been  determined  by  the  heads 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  the  English  branch  of 
their  communion,  hitherto  govemed  by  vicars-apostolic, 
who  were  bishops  taking  their  titles  from  places  situated 
in  partihua  infidelium^  should  have  a  new  division  of  dio- 
ceses,  and  should  be  ruled  by  bishops  taking  their  titles 
from  English  towns,  and  having  an  archbishop  of  West- 
minster  at  their  head.  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  most  conspicuous  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  church 
in  England,  and  who  had  hitherto  exercised  a  kind  of 
primacy  over  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  was  now  created  a  cardinal, 
appointed  to  be  the  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and 
sent  to  England  as  the  head  of  the  new  Romish  hierar- 
chy,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  at  the  Yatican,  and  to  act  as  the 
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avowed  and  recogmsed  primate  of  the  English  ßoman  Ca- 
tholics.  These  plans  and  intentions  were  annoiinced,  and 
the  boandaries  of  the  new  sees  defined,  in  a  document 
couched  in  the  grandiloquent  style  which  had  been  em- 
ployed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  high  days  of  their 
power  during  the  middle  ages,  and  which  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery still  nsed  in  all  the  documents  that  it  sent  forth.  The 
appearance  of  this  manifesto  was  foUowed  by  the  publi- 
cation  of  a  pastoral  £rom  the  new  oardinal,  which  surpassed 
it  in  pretentious  absurdity,  though  probably  it  was  not  in- 
tended  or  expected  to  give  offence,  being  meant  chiefly  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  those  by 
whom  these  documents  were  issued,  they  not  nnnaturally 
roused  the  anti-popery  feeling,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
many  blows  and  heavy  discouragements  it  had  received 
firom  recent  legislation,  was  still  strong,  and  had  been  not 
a  little  exeusperated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Tractarians. 
But  the  excitement  would  soon  have  passed  away,  if  the 
prime  minister  had  not  taken  up  the  matter  in  a  way  that 
raised  a  tempest,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  own  govem- 
ment  soon  afber  suffered  shipwreck. 

Lord  J.  Russell's  whig  principles  and  presbyterian  tend- 
encies  caused  him  to  regard  with  streng  and  peculiar  jeal- 
ousy  the  progress  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  which  was 
sharpened  by  the  Opposition  offered  by  them  to  the  appoint- 
ments  he  had  made  to  the  episcopal  bench,  the  language 
they  used  with  regard  to  the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  un- 
concealed  dislike  with  which  they  regarded  the  whig  party. 
Therefore,  without  Consulting  his  coUeagues,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  the  foUowing  letter  addressed  to  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  and  which  was  long  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  the  Durham  Letter : 
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'My  dear  Lord, — I  agree  with  you  in  considering  the 
late  aggression  of  the  Pope  upon  our  protestantiBin  as  inso- 
lent and  insidious,  and  I  therefore  feel  as  indignant  as  you 
can  on  the  snbject.  I  not  only  promoted  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  the  claims  of  Roman  Catholics  to  all  civil  rights, 
but  I  thought  it  right,  and  even  desirable,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical  System  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  the  means 
of  giving  instniction  to  the  numerous  Irish  immigrants  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  who,  without  such  help,  wonld  have 
been  left  in  heathen  ignorance.  This  might  have  been 
done,  however,  withont  any  snch  innovation  as  we  have 
now  Seen. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  confonnd  the  recent  measnres  of  the 
Pope  with  the  division  of  Scotland  into  dioceses  by  the  epi- 
scopal  church,  or  the  arrangement  of  districts  in  England 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  There  is  an  assmnption  of 
power  in  all  the  documents  which  have  come  from  Rome,  a 
pretension  to  supremacy  over  the  realm  of  England,  and  a 
claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Queen's  supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  onr  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  with  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation  as 
asserted  even  in  Roman  Catholic  times. 

*  I  confess,  however,  that  my  alarm  is  not  eqnal  to  my 
indignation.  Even  if  it  should  appear  that  the  ministers 
and  servants  of  the  Pope  have  not  transgressed  the  law,  I 
feel  persuaded  that  we  are  streng  enough  to  repel  any  out- 
ward attacks.  The  liberty  of  protestantism  has  been  enjoyed 
too  long  in  England  to  allow  of  any  successful  attempt  to 
impose  a  foreign  yoke  on  our  minds  and  consciences.  No 
foreign  prince  or  potentate  will  be  permitted  to  fasten  his 
fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has  so  long  and  so  nobly  vin- 
dicated  its  right  to  freedom  of  opinion,  civil,  political,  and 
religious. 

'  Upon  this  subject,  then,  I  will  only  say  that  the  present 
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State  of  the  law  shall  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  pro- 
priety  of  adopting  any  proceedings  with  reference  to  the 
recent  asstunptions  of  power  deliberately  considered. 

^There  is  a  danger,  however,  which  alarms  me  mudi 
more  than  the  aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Clergy- 
men  of  our  own  church,  who  have  subscribed  the  thirky-nine 
articles  and  acknowledged  in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  have  been  the  most  forward  in  leading  their 
flocks  Step  by  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  The 
honour  paid  to  saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  church, 
the  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  muttering 
of  the  liturgy  so  as  to  disguise  the  langoage  in  which  it 
was  written,  the  recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and 
the  administration  of  penance  and  absolution, — all  these 
things  are  pointed  out  by  clergymen  as  worthy  of  adoption, 
and  are  now  openly  reprehended  by  the  bishop  of  London 
in  his  char&'e  to  the  cler^y  of  his  diocese.  What,  then,  is 
the  danger  to  be  apprehefded  from  a  foreign  prin;^  of  no 
great  power,  compared  to  the  danger  within  the  gates  from 
the  unworthy  sons  of  the  church  of  England  herseift 

^  I  have  but  little  hope  that  the  propounders  and  framers 
of  these  innovations  will  desist  from  their  insidious  course ; 
but  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  people  of  England ;  and  I 
will  not  bäte  a  jot  of  heart  or  life  so  long  as  the  glorious 
principles  and  the  immortal  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  shall 
be  held  in  reverence  by  the  great  mass  of  a  nation  which 
looks  with  contempt  on  the  mummeries  of  superstition,  and 
with  scom  at  the  laborious  endeavours  which  are  now  mak- 
ing  to  confine  the  intellect  and  enslave  the  soul. — ^I  remain, 
with  great  respect,  &c.  J.  BUSSELL. 

'  Downing-streeti  Nov.  4.* 

This  letter,  sent  to  the  papers  and  published  in  them 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  dated,  strongly  stimulated  the 
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agitation  which  the  '  aggression'  had  alreadj  raised.    Many 
of  the  bishops  mduced  their  clergy,  through  their  archdea- 
cons  and  rural  deans,  to  sign  remonstrances  echoing  the 
sentiments  conveyed  in  the  prime  minister's  letter.    The 
bishop  of  London  in  particular,  who  was  snpposed  to  regard 
with  too  indulgent  an  eye  some  of  the  practices  which  the 
premier  denonnced  so  strongly,  delivered  a  charge  to  his 
clergy,  in  which  he  condemned  in  the  most  decided  manner 
the  papal  rescript.    Laymen  of  all  classes  and  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations  came  forward  to  resist  by  addresses  to 
the  crown,  and  in  other  ways  to  oppose  the  papal  preten- 
sions.    Even  Jews  took  part  in  the  meetings  that  were  held 
to  defend  ^  our  common  protestantism.'  As  Lord  J.  Bussell's 
letter  appeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  ferment  was 
naturally  at  its  height  on  the  5th,  and  consequently  effigies 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  throughout  the  kingdom  took 
the  place  of  those  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  were  committed  to 
the  flames  with  all  the  honours  of  sqnibs,  Crackers,  and  rock- 
ets  which  were  usnally  bestowed  on  that  worthy .  Meanwhile 
Cardinal  Wifleman  treated  the  noisy  and  riotous  demon- 
strations  of  which  he  was  the  object  with  calm  disregard. 
He  wrote  a  qniet  and  sensible  letter,  in  which  he  explained 
that  the  Substitution  of  bishops  for  vicars-apostolic,  and 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses,  were  purely  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments,  which  ought  not  to  have  awakened  alarm  or  given 
ofifence.    But  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  the  party  that  had  taken 
up  the  cry  he  had  raised,  were  too  excited  to  listen  to  rea- 
Bon.    There  were  nevertheless  many  among  Lord  Russell's 
ablest  and  most  valued  supporters  who  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  Durham  letter,  and  feit  that  the  violent  anti-popery 
storm  it  had  raised  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  by 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would  largely  profit.   The 
excitement,  however,  was  industriously  fomented;   many 
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addresses  in  the  sense  of  the  Durham  letter  were  numer- 
oubIj  signed;  and  when  Parliament  assembled  on  the  4th 
of  Febmary  1851,  the  Queen's  speech  contained  an  allusion 
to  the  aggression,  and  announced  that  a  meaaure  would  be 
laid  before  Parliament  calculated  to  *  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  the  independence  of  the  nation  against  all 
encroachments.' 

It  was  a  regrettable  circumstance  that  this  miserable 
squabble  shonld  be  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  govem- 
ment,  the  legislature,  and  the  conntry,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  suggested  by  Prince  Albert, 
and  which  was  hoped  and  expected  to  collect  the  products 
and  natives  of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven.  It  was 
probably  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  embarrassing  question 
before  the  inanguration  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  fSte  that 
was  to  assemble  strangers  of  all  countries  and  all  religions, 
that  led  Lord  J.  Russell  to  bring  in  his  measure  relating  to 
the  papal  aggression  only  three  days  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  It  prohibited  the  assumption  of  territorial  titles 
by  Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  but  it  could  not  prevent  other 
persons  from  giving  them  those  titles,  and  had  the  effect  of 
causing  those  titles  to  be  more  ostentatiously  and  offensively 
employed  than  they  wonld  have  been  if  the  aggression  had 
been  passed  by  in  dignified  silence.  Lord  J.  Russell  pub- 
licly  recommended  the  new  cardinal  to  adopt  the  title  of 
Archbishop  in  Westminster  instead  of  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster,  and  to  remain  at  Rome  instead  of  Coming  to  England. 
But  with  both  these  suggestions  the  cardinal  respectfully 
declined  to  comply.  He  showed  no  undue  haste  to  enter  on 
his  new  fimctions ;  but  he  assumed  them  afker  some  little 
delay  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  contrasted  most  advantage- 
ously  with  the  blustering  violence  of  the  attacks  that  had 
been  made  on  him.     The  ill-advised  clamour  raised  against 
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him  recoHed  on  bis  assailants,  and  increased  immeasnrablj 
the  zeal  and  enthnsiasm  of  hia  adherents.  The  bill,  how- 
ever,  was  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority  of  332;  a  majoritj 
that  seeme'd  to  hold  out  a  prospect  that  it  would  speedflj 
be  carried;  bat  that  proepect  was  sömewhat  changed  by 
events  we  shall  presentlj  have  occasion  to  relate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  distress  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed  and  had  so  often  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  was  still  nnabated,  and  had  even  increased  in  its 
severity.  It  was  acknowledged  and  lamented  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  Mr.  Disraeli  there- 
fore  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  govemment  to  introduce  measnres  for  its  aUeviation 
without  delay.  To  this  resolution  the  govemment  and  their 
friends  replied  by  alleging,  that  though  it  was  true  that  the 
landlords  and  fiirmers  were  suflfering,  yet  that  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  had  greatly  improved;  and,  in  proof 
of  the  tnith  of  this  assertion,  it  was  shown  that  a  decrease 
in  pauperism  had  taken  place  in  England  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  in  every  hundred,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of 
one-half,  while  in  Scotland  there  had  also  been  a  consider- 
able  reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers.  The  revenue,  in 
spite  of  all  the  remissions  of  taxation  which  had  been  made, 
had  reached  the  unexampled  amount  of  70,000,0002.  Not- 
withstanding  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  outward 
tonnage  of  British  merchant  ships  was  180,000  in  excess  of 
that  of  1849,  and  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  quantity 
of  wheat  had  been  imported,  consumed,  and  paid  for  by 
millions  who,  without  this  supply,  would  have  been  desti- 
tute  of  food.  Sir  James  Graham,  by  whom  these  arguments 
were  forcibly  urged,  thus  concluded  his  speech  against  the 
motion : 

'  I  come  to  the  condusion,  that  the  real  object  of  this 
motion  is  to  tum  out  the  present  administration,  dissolve 
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Parliament,  retam  to  protection,  and  reimpose  a  duty  on 
com*  I  Bee  therefore  that  we  are  on  the  e^e  of  a  Berious 
stniggle,  and  we  must  gird  up  onr  loins,  and  prepare  to 
o£fer  a  firm,  manlj,  and  nncompromiain«  resLstance.  I  ap- 
peal,'  he  added, '  to  the  latest  declaration  of  the  anthor  and 
Champion  of  our  present  policj,  the  late  Sir  R.  PeeL  Thongh 
dead,  he  still  speaks,  and  from  the  tomb  I  hear  the  echo  of 
bis  Toice.  I  eamestly  hope  that  I  maj  never  live  to  see  the 
daj  when  the  HouBe  of  CommonB  ahall  retrace  its  Btepe.' 

Notwithstanding  these  argumenta  the  diviaion  was  close, 
and  Bhowed  that  the  protectioniBt  party  was  rapidly  gaining 
strengthy  and  would  probably  be  able  before  long  to  defeat 
ministerSy  and  take  poBseBsion  of  the  govenmient  of  the  conn- 
try.    The  nnmbers  were — 

For  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion 267 

Against  it 281 

Majority 14 

Thns  miniBters  trimnphed — trimnphed,  indeed,  by  a  small 
majority,  bat  still  were  victoriouB ;  but  on  the  next  question 
on  which  their  Btrength  was  tried  they  nnderwent  a  very 
damaging  defeat. 

Mr.  Locke  King,  the  member  for  East  Snrrey,  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  assimilating  the  connty  firanchise  to 
that  of  the  boronghfl.  Hiß  motion  waa  rcBisted  by  Lord  J. 
BnBBell;  bnt,  being  snpported  by  many  of  the  liberal  party, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  100  against  52.  The  defeat  of 
the  govemment  took  place  on  the  20th  of  February.  On 
ihe  17th  ofthat  month  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  made 
his  finandal  Statement»  which  waa  received  with  such  streng 
expressions  of  dissatiBfaction  firom  Tarions  qnarters,  that 
ministers,  feeling  that  they  no  longer  commanded  the  co&r- 
fidence  of  the  honse,  determined  to  retire ;  and  that  deter- 
mination  was  annofmced  in  the  Tlmea  and  other  newspapera 
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on  the  morning  of  the  21st.     The  hoiise  was  ihi^refore 
crowded  in  all  parte  on  the  evening  of  that  daj,  in  the  ex- 
pectation  that  some  exphination  wonld  be  made  of  theviews 
and  intentions  of  the  govenunent :  it  was  annonnced,  how- 
ever,  that  no  statement  wonld  be  made  tili  the  24th,  aad  it 
was  not  follj  given  tili  the  28th.    It  was  then  annonnced 
that  Lord  Stanley  had  fonnd  it  impossible  to  constmct  a 
protectionist  ministry;  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  smn* 
moned  to  assist  in  the  reconstitution  of  Lord  J.  Boaeell's 
adminifitrationy  had  been  preyented  firom  lending  his  as- 
sistanoe  by  the  insuperable  repngnance  with  which  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Peel  party  regarded  the  penal  mea» 
snres  against  Boman  Catholics  which  Lord  J.  Russell  had 
bronght  forward  in  consequence  of  the  papal  aggression, 
and  which  had  been  accepted  by  a  large  loajority  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons.    Under  these  drcumstanceSy  Lord  J, 
Bufisell  and  his  colleagaes  had  consented,  at  the  request  of 
the  Queen,  to  retain  their  offices.     The  ecdesiastical-titles 
bill  was  therefore  again  bronght  forward,  but  was  shom  of 
all  its  efficiency,  and  toned  down  into  a  mere  brutwn  ßthjun^ 
insulting  to  the  Catholics,  but  little  in  acoordance  with  the 
expectations  that  the  Dnrham  letter  had  raised,  and  not 
eyen  satisfactory  to  the  Inglises,  the  Spooners,  the  Newde- 
gates,  and  the  Plunxptres ;  while  it  eneountered  the  strong 
Opposition  of  almost  all  the  men  who  had  assisted  in  remoy- 
ing  those  restrictions  on  the  religious  liberties  of  English- 
men,  which  Lord  J.  Russell  had  dcnxe  more  perhaps  than 
any  liying  m€ui  to  take  away.    Seyen  nights  were  spent  in 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill ;  and  when  the 
house  diyided  on  it,  the  nnmbers 


For  the  second  reading 438 

Against 95 

Majority  for  the  goyemment       .        •  343 
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But  the  minority,  smaU  as  it  was  when  compared  with  the 

number  of  those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  second  read- 

ing,  comprised  all  the   ablest  advocates  of  civil  and  re- 

ligiouB  libertj  in  the  house :  Graham,  Gladstone,  Eoimdell 

Pakner,  Cobden,  Bright,  Roebuck,  Milner  Gibson,  Hnme. 

Sir  J.  Graham  argued  against  the  bill  with  great  force ;  and 

it  was  remarked  that  his  speech  elicited  lond  cheers  from 

the  ministerial  benches;  while  Lord  J.  Russell  spoke  amidst 

the  significant  sQence  of  his  own  supporters  and  the  loud 

applause  of  the  Opposition,  and  especially  of  those  members 

of  it  who  had  all  along  offered  the  most  unoompromising 

resistance  to  eyery  effort  for  the  promotion  of  civil  and  re- 

ligious  libertj. 

The   färther   progress  of  the  measure  was   doggedly 

contested  at  everj  step  bj  the  Roman  Catholic  members ; 

repeated  divisions  took  place,  in  all  of  which  ministers 

triumphed,  but  which  delajed  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  and 

when  Sir  F.  Thesiger  rose  to  move  a  stnng  of  resolutions 

embodying  the  views  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 

the  ministerial  measure,  because  they  considered  that  it  did 

not  go  far  enough,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  members  rose 

in  a  body  and  walked  out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  ministers 

to  contend  as  they  could  against  the  more  violent  supporters 

of  their  own  measure.    The  consequence  was,  that  three  of 

the  resolutions  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  all  of  which 

the  govemment  opposed,  and  the  last  of  which  it  opposed 

strenuously,  were  carried;  and  an  attempt  made  by  Lord 

J.  Russell  to  get  rid  of  them  on  the  third  reading  of  the  biU 

was  defeated  by  large  majorities.    When  the  question  was 

put,  That  this  bill  do  now  pass,  there  was  no  debate ;  and 

the  numbers  on  the  division  were — 

For  the  motion 263 

Agaixust 46 

Majority  for  govenunent    .        .        .        .217 
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In  the  Hoose  of  Lords  the  measiire  wa«  dealt  with,  if 
not  more  satisfactorily,  at  leaet  more  shorÜj.  The  debate 
on  the  Becond  reading  extended  over  two  nights;  in  one 
night  more  the  bül  went  through  committee  without  alter*; 
ation,  and  soon  after  received  the  royal  aseent. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dissatiBfaction  which  the  bndget 
produced  at  its  introdnction  w€U3  the  chief  cause  of  the 
resignation  of  the  govemment ;  and  now  that  they  had  de- 
dded  to  remain  in  office,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
modify  their  financial  measnres  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  objections  urged  against  them  when  they  were  first  pre- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th 
of  April  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made  a  second 
Statement.  Following  out  the  policy,  which  had  been  now 
adopted  for  some  years,  of  reducing  the  taxes  which  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  labouring  classes,  and  which  had  been 
carried  out  last  year  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks^ 
he  now  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  timber.  Admitting 
the  force  of  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the 
window  tax  as  being  a  tax  on  air  and  light,  he  pleaded  that 
to  give  it  up  without  a  Substitute  would  be  to  relinquish  al- 
most  the  whole  of  the  surplus.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Sub- 
stitute for  it  a  uniform  house  tax  of  ninepence  in  the  pound, 
with  a  lower  duty  on  houses  containing  shops  and  on  public- 
houses.  As  great  complaints  were  made  of  the  adulteration 
of  coffee,  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article, 
and  thus  remove  to  a  great  extent  the  temptation  to  adul- 
terate  it.  In  conclusion,  he  deprecated  an  attack  on  the 
income  tax,  which  he  knew  to  be  in  contemplation,  urging 
that,  though  it  was  originally  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  deficiency,  it  was  continued  to  enable  an  improye- 
ment  to  be  made  in  our  financial  legislation  by  the  remoyal 
of  impolitic  restrictions  on  industry  and  commerce,  many  of 
which  still  existed.    This  statement  met  with  a  much  more 
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favonrable  seoeption  than  that  which  had  been  znade  before 
the  resignation  of  the  goyemment« 

The  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  inoome  tax,  which  the 
^ance  minister  had  foreseen  and  deprecated,  was  not  long 
delayed. 

On  the  5iii  of  April  Mr.  Hernes  moyed  the  foUowing  re- 
solution :  *  That  the  inoome  and  property  tax,  and  the  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland,  were  g^anted  for  limited  periods,  and  to 
meet  temporary  exigenoes ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  ad- 
here  to  the  declared  intentions  of  Parliament,  and,  in  order 
to  secure  their  speedj  cessation,  to  limit  the  renewal  of  anj 
portion  of  those  taxes  to  snch  an  amonnt  as  may  snffice  to 
provide  for  the  expenditore  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit.' 

Mr.  Hernes,  in  moving  this  resolution,  contended  that  the 
snrplus,  which  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  had  estimated 
at  1,892,000Z.,  wonld  really  tnm  out  to  be  2,200,000Z.  or 
2,300,000Z.  The  tax  had  originally  been  proposed  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  for  special  and  temporary  purposes,  arising  out  of  the 
financial  maladministration  of  the  six  years  prior  to  1840, 
and  had  been  strongly  condemned  by  the  present  prime 
minister,  on  account  of  the  '  inequality,  the  Texations,  and 
the  firauds,'  that  were  inseparable  firom  it.  In  1848  the 
govemment  of  Lord  J.  Russell  had  asked  for  its  continu- 
ance  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  almost  unparalleled  diffi- 
culties  of  the  crisis.  Mr.  Herries  quoted  streng  denuncia- 
tions  of  it  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  Lord  Howick,  Sir  F.  Baring, 
and  Sir  C.  Wood,  and  called  on  the  govemment  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which,  without  neoessity,  with  a  surplus  re- 
venue,  they  proposed  the  continuance  of  a  tax  adndtted  to 
be  füll  of  inequality,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  now  stopped, 
would  no  doubt  be  made  permanent,  in  yiolation  of  the 
pledges  which  the  house  had  given  to  the  country.  He 
urged  that  at  least  two-sevenths  of  the  jMx  might  be  re- 
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mitted,  wliiclx  wonld  give  relief  to  the  ezteirt  of  550,0002.; 
a  fsr  greater  boon  than  the  removal  of  the  -window  tax,  lotd 
one  that  wonld  afford  a  prospect  of  the  ultunate  extinction 
of  an  impoBt  denonnced  aad  stigmatised  hy  the  very  mea 
who  now  recommended  its  continnance. 

The  reflolntioiL  was  resisted  bj  Sir  C.  Wood,  who  de- 
clared  that  he  still  retained  the  nnfavourable  opinion  of  the 
tax  which  he  had  formerly  expressed,  bat  that  he  advocated 
its  retention  to  allow  of  the  repeal  of  taxes  which  were  even 
more  mischievons.  He  declared  that  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Herries  was  in  reaUty  the  first  step  in  the  poUcy  which 
Lord  Stanley  had  shadowed  forth,  that  of  the  reimposition 
of  a  duty  on  com.  After  some  farther  discnssion,  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Herries  was  negatived  by  278  against  280.  Mr.  Her- 
ries  had  proposed  a  diminntion  in  the  amoant  of  the  income 
tax,  with  a  view  to  its  nltimat«  extinction.  Mr.  Spooner, 
notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  this  more  moderate  pro- 
posal, songht  to  get  rid  of  the  tax  entirely ;  and  therefore 
moved  as  an  amendment  on  the  second  reading  that  the  bill 
shonld  be  read  a  second  time  ihat  day  six  months ;  bat  this 
amendment  was  not  pressed  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Home  was  more  fortnnate  in  a  motion  he  made  that 
the  giant  of  the  income  tax  shoold  be  limited  to  one  year, 
in  Order  that  the  whole  qaestion  of  the  tax  might  be  deliber- 
ately  eonsidered  in  a  select  committee.  This  amendment 
was  carried.    The  munbers  were — 

For  Mr.  Hume's  amendment      ....    244 
Againat 230 

Majorily  against  the  govermnent        .        .      14 

A  difficulty,  however,  arose  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  select  committee,  in  conseqaence  of  the  dis- 
cordant  views  of  the  two  parties  that  had  combined  to  carry 
Mr.  Hame's  motion.     That  gentleman  wished  to  inqtdre 
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with  a  yiew  to  the  improvement  of  the  tax.  As  the  matter 
was  well  put  hj  Mr.  Herries,  'My  proposition  is  either  to 
amend  the  tax  or  abolish  it.  Mr.  Hume's  proposition  is, 
Amend  it  if  7011  can;  but  if  not,  keep  it  ae  it  is.'  This  differ- 
ence  of  view  in  the  two  parties  that  had  combined  to  carry 
Mr.  Hume's  amendment  made  it  yerj  difficnlt  to  find  mem- 
bers  who  were  wüling  to  sit  on  the  committee  that  was  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  investigation.  Howeyer,  afber  mak- 
ing  many  appIicationSy  and  experiencing  many  rebufifs,  Mr. 
Hume  at  last  succeeded. 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  resolutions  submitted  to 
the  house  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  object  ofwhich  was  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  window  and  timber  taxes,  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  possible  discontinuance  of  the  income  tax  nextyear 
rendered  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  retained ;  but  the 
resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  113.  Persistent 
attempts  made  by  Mr.  Baring  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  with  chicory  were  also  defeated  by  large  majorities. 
Motions  made  by  Mr.  Cayley  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  and  by  Mr.  Bass  for  the  repeal  of  half  of  it,  were 
likewise  rejected.  In  the  last  session  Lord  Naas  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  against  the  govemment  a  motion  for 
making  an  allowance  for  evaporation  and  leakage  in  raising 
the  reyenue  on  spirits,  and  the  govemment  had  with  some 
difficulty  succeeded  in  reversing  the  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion  to  which  the  house  had  come.  This  year  Lord  Naas 
renewed  his  motion,  and  on  a  division  the  numbers  on  both 
sides  were  150 ;  whereupon  the  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  gave  his  casting  vote  for  going  into  committee  on 
the  question,  and  thus  allowing  the  house  an  opportunity 
for  farther  consideration  of  the  matter.  On  another  division, 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June,  govemment  was  in  a 
minority  of  seventeen;  but  by  great  efforts  this  decision 
was  at  length  reversed,  and  the  bill  proposed  by  Lord 
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Naas  rejected  hy  a  majority  of  28.  Ministers  suffered 
jet  another  defeat  on  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor  to  repeal  the  dutj  on  attomeys'  certificates ;  bat 
they  were  more  fortunate  at  a  later  stage  of  the  measnre, 
when  they  Bucceeded  in  rejecting  it. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Locke  King,  which,  if  not  the  chief,  was 
certainly  the  immediate  cause  of  the  resignation  of  the 
govemment,  was  again  brought  forward  on  the  2d  of  April 
by  that  gentleman,  who  moved  that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time.  This  motion  drew  from  Lord  J.  Russell  a  dis- 
tinct  pledge  that  the  govemment  would  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  early  in  the  foUowing  Ses- 
sion, and  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make  a  statement  of  his 
views  on  the  subject,  which  possesses  a  permament  interest 
in  consequence  of  the  course  he  adopted  in  reference  to  this 
question  many  years  afterwards. 

'  I  repudiate  the  description  of  the  Opposition  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  in  the  coiurse  of  his  almost 
convulsive  effort  to  reconstruct  a  reform  party,  as  being 
banded  together  against  every  species  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. And  while  in  a  broad  view  I  accept  the  act  of  1832 
as  a  great  settlement,  I  yet  entirely  protest  against  what  is 
popularly  understood  in  a  political  sense  as  the  principle  of 
"  finality."  But  I  do  pledge  myself  to  oppose  any  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  fiagrantly  having  for  its  object  the 
retuming  and  confirming  in  power  of  some  political  section, 
or  the  displacement  of  the  proper  territorial  influence  and 
power,  which,  as  I  believe,  constittutes  the  best  security  for 
our  liberties,  and  the  best  means  of  retaining  the  stable  and 
confirmed  character  which  the  institutions  of  the  country 
haye  preserved.' 

The  pledge  given  by  ministers  that  they  would  intro- 
duce  a  reform  bill  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  foUowing 
Session  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Locke 
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Eingy  which  iiad  been  acoepted  in  the  firet  infltance  by  so 
large  a  majority,  was  now  rejected  by  a  still  larger  majoritj; 
the  numbers  being — 

FoT  tHe  second  reading 83 

Againat    • 299 

Majoriiy  against  the  second  leading    .         .216 

Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  who  had  Buooeeded  Mr.  Grote  ae 
the  annual  mover  of  a  resolution  in  &Toiir  of  the  ballot,  car- 
ried  his  motion  this  y  ear,  in  spite  of  the  Opposition  of  Lord 
J.  Busseil  and  the  govemment,  by  a  majority  of  37. 

A  debate  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance 
took  place  on  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Cobden  for  the 
adjnstment  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration  instead 
of  by  war.  After  having  extracted  firom  Lord  Palmerston  a 
very  strong  assurance  of  the  desire  entertained  by  himself 
and  his  coUeagues  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve  peace  and  a  good  nnderstanding  with  France,  Mr. 
Cobden  withdrew  the  motion.  A  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  ParHament  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  25,  and  a 
third  time  without  a  division;  but  was  rejected  in  the  npper 
honse  by  a  majority  of  36.  This,  however,  did  not  alto- 
gether  settle  the  question,  even  for  this  Session.  Alderman 
Salomons,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  oommnnity,  had  been 
elected  for  Greenwich.  Before  his  election  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  constitnency  that,  if  he  shonld  be  the  object 
of  their  choice,  he  wonld  take  his  seat  in  the  Honse  of  Conn 
mons.  Acoordingly,  on  the  16th  of  Jnly  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  Speaker,  and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  oath.  Like  Baron  Rothschild,  he  omitted  the  words, 
'  on  the  tnie  &idi  of  a  Christian.'  He  was  ihen  ordered  to 
withdraw :  instead,  howeYer,  of  complying  with  the  order, 
he  took  his  seat  on  abendi  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker ; 
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but  on  receiying  a  second  order  he  retired  below  tbe  bar. 
On  the  eyening  of  the  21st,  however,  be  walked  up  ibe 
boQBe  amidst  tremendons  criee  of  'Order!'  and  took  bis 
seat  below  ihe  gangwayon  tbe  mimsterial  aide  of  tbe  bonse« 
Tbe  Speaker  agam  desired  bim  to  wiibdraw ;  but  in  spite 
of  Üie  lond  and  angry  outcries  of  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers,  be  kept  bis  seat.  Tbe  Speaker  tben  appealed  to  tbe 
bouse  to  Support  bim  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  duty,  and  Lord 
J.  Bussell  moved  tbat  Mr.  Salomons  sbould  be  ordered  to 
witbdraw.  To  this  motion  Mr.  B.  Osbome  moved  an  amend- 
ment,  to  the  effect  tbat  as  Mr.  Salomons  bad  taken  tbe  oaths 
in  tbe  manner  tbat  was  most  binding  on  bis  conscience,  be 
was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  tbe  bouse.  Mr.  Anstej  tben  rose, 
amidst  an  uproar  tbat  made  it  impossible  for  a  single  word 
tbat  be  uttered  to  be  beard.  He  at  lengtb,  however,  suc- 
ceeded  in  moving  an  adjoumment  of  tbe  debate ;  but  tbe 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  275  to  65,  Mr.  Salo- 
mons bimself  voting  in  tbe  minority.  After  some  fiairtber 
discussion,  tbe  amendment  propoeed  by  Mr.  Osbome  was 
put  to  the  Yote,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of  218.  But  Mr. 
Salomons,  wbo,  as  tbe  question  was  one  which  affected  bim 
personally,  bad  abstained  from  taking  part  in  tbe  division 
on  ity  notwithstanding  the  decision  which  bad  been  come  to, 
reentered  tbe  bouse  and  took  bis  seat  in  it.  Another  uproar 
ensued,  and  Mr.  Hobbouse  called  on  Mr.  Salomons  to  State 
to  the  bouse  tbe  course  he  intended  to  adopt.  Tbus  cbal- 
lenged,  Mr.  Salomons  stood  up,  and  gave  the  following  ex- 
planation  of  bis  conduct : 

'  I  idiould  not  have  presumed  to  address  you,  sir,  and  this 
bouse,  in  the  peculiar  position  in  whidi  I  am  plaoed,  bad  it 
not  been  tbat  I  baye  been  so  fordbly  appealed  to  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  wbo  bas  just  sat  down.  I  hope  some 
allowance  will  be  made  for  the  novelty  of  my  position,  and 
for  the  responsibility  tbat  I  feel  in  the  unusual  ooarse  I  have 
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judged  it  right  to  adopt ;  bat  I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,  and 
this  honse,  that  it  is  far  from  mj  desire  to  do  anything 
that  maj  appear  contumacious  or  presumptaous.  Betumed 
€U3 1  have  been  by  a  large  constitaencjy  and  under  no  dis- 
abiüty,  and  believing  that  I  have  fiilfilled  all  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  the  law,  I  thought  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
my  own  position  as  an  Englishman  and  a  gentleman,  did  I 
not  adopt  that  course  which  I  believed  to  be  right  and  pro- 
per, and  appear  on  this  floor;  not  meaning  any  disrespect  to 
jovL,  sir,  or  to  this  house,  but  in  defence  of  mj  own  rights 
and  Privileges,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
stituents  who  have  sent  me  here.  Having  said  this,  I  beg 
to  State  to  jou,  sir,  that  whatever  be  the  decision  of  this 
honse,  I  shall  abide  by  it,  provided  that  there  be  just  snffi- 
eient  force  used  to  make  me  feel  that  I  am  acting  nnder  co- 
ercion.  I  shall  not  now  farther  intrude  myself  on  the  house, 
except  to  say  that  I  trust  and  hope  that,  in  the  donbtful  state 
of  the  law,  such  as  has  been  described  to  us  by  the  eminent 
lawyers  who  have  addressed  you,  no  severe  measures  will 
be  adopted  towards  me  and  my  constituents  without  giving 
me  the  fairest  opportunity  of  addressing  the  house,  and  stat- 
ing  before  the  house  and  before  the  country  what  I  believe 
to  be  my  rights  and  the  rights  of  my  constituents.' 

The  discussion  was  still  continued,  and  two  farther  di- 
visions  were  taken,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Salomons  again 
voted;  and  having  been  once  more  ineffectually  directed  by 
the  Speaker  to  withdraw,  he  was  at  length  led  out  of  the 
house  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  His  departure,  however,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  to  which  his  entrance  had 
given  rise.  It  was  carried  on  still  at  great  length,  adjoumed, 
and  afterwards  resumed,  with  no  other  result  than  the  de- 
Uverance  of  a  great  number  of  conflicting  legal  opinionB,and 
a  final  decision  that  Mr.  Salomons  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat 
in  the  house. 
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A  Uli  was  passed  in  the  course  of  this  Bession  which 
empowered  the  conrt  of  Chancery,  by  the  creation  of  new 
judicial  offices,  to  perform  its  fimctions  with  more  dispatch. 
Bnt  the  session  as  a  whole  was  remarkably  barren  of  legicH 
latiye  resnlts ;  a  circomstance  partly  owing  to  the  time  con- 
snmed  by  the  debates  on  the  ecclesiastical-titleB-assump- 
tion  bill,  but  still  more  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  great 
Exhibition  held  this  year,  and  which  drew  away  the  atten- 
tion both  of  Parliament  and  the  conntry  from  many  of  those 
political  questions  which  had  been  for  some  time  pressing 
for  a  Solution. 

But  we  must  now  tum  from  these  parliamentary  strug- 
gles  to  what  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  event 
of  this  year — the  great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Na- 
tions.  The  idea  on  which  it  was  founded  was  not  altogether 
new*  ExhiUtions  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  though 
on  a  far  smaller  scale,  had  been  held  in  Paris  in  1801, 1806, 
1836,  and  1849.  They  had  also  been  held  in  Belgium,  Ger- 
many,  Spain,  and  other  European  countries.  But  the  one 
that  approached  most  nearly  to  it  in  character,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  its  true  precursor,  was  the 
great  free-trade  bazaar  held  in  Covent-garden  Theatre  in 
1846,  and  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
in  our  account  of  the  Anti-com-law  League.  But  the  exhi- 
bition which  was  now  to  take  place  completely  eclipsed  all 
that  had  gone  before  it,  not  only  in  the  qüantity,  quality, 
and  variety  of  the  articles  exhibited,  but  in  the  national,  or 
rather  cosmopolitan,  character  which  belonged  to  it.  The 
holding  of  it  was,  in  &ct,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  industrial  progress.  It  was  a  solemn  glori- 
fication  of  industry;  a  world-wide  recognition  of  the  position 
which  it  had  won  for  itself ;  a  proclamation  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  that  it  was  no  longer  its  destiny  to  be  the 
despised  drudge  of  the  Nimrods  and  mighty  hnnters  of  the 
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World,  bat  that  it  had  made  good  its  claim  to  a  place  of 
foU  eqnaUty  with  them.    Such  was  the  «gnificaace  of  thia 
great  event.     To  Prince  Albert  belongs  the  honour   of 
baving  broaght  it  about.    Ab  pregident  of  the  Sodety  of 
Arts,  and  then  aa  president  of  tbe  royal  commission  issaed 
mainly  through  bis  influence,  he  had  promoted  it  with  all 
the  active  eanxestnesa  of  bis  character,  and  with  all  the 
inflnence  of  bis  high  position.    Indeed,  it  woxdd  bave  been 
imposaible  for  any  person  poseessing  less  influence,  or  oo- 
cnpying  an  inferior  position,  to  have  canied  out  the  grand 
idea  which  the  great  exhibition  embodied  on  a  scale  so  mag- 
nificent,  and  with  such  signal  success.    Under  bis  eamest 
and  energetic  lead,  64,0002.  was  subscribed,  and  a  gnarantee 
fiind  of  200,000/.  promiaed.    The  first  difficulty  with  which 
he  and  the  other  promoters  of  the  design  had  to  contend 
was  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  building  which  was  to 
contain  the  objects  aent  for  exhibition.    The  southem  part 
of  Hyde-park  was,  after  carefiil  consideration,  pitched  on* 
But  no  sooner  was  the  choice  pnblicly  known,  than  a  lond 
outcry  was  raised  against  what  was  ridiculonsly  termed  ^the 
profanation  of  the  park,'  and  aU  kinds  of  exaggerated  State- 
ments were  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  enjoyment  of 
the  park  by  the  public  wonld  be  interfered  with  by  the  con- 
struction  of  the  building.  Answers  were  made  to  these  com- 
plaints,  which,  if  they  did  not  satisiy  the  gromblers,  satisfied 
aU  reasonable  men.    The  next  difficulty  was  the  selection  of 
a  plan.    It  was  announced  in  June  1850  that  one  had  been 
selected,  out  of  some  140,  by  the  building  committee,  and 
accepted  by  the  commissioners.    It  was  an  immensely  long 
and  wide  but  low  structure,  like  an  enormous  railway  shed, 
with  a  huge  and  diaproportionate  cupola  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  in  its  centre.  Howeyer,  this 
choice  was  not  made  without  many  doubts  and  misgivings. 
The  cost  of  its  erection  would  be  enormous.    Then  there 
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was  the  cosflideration  of  the  prodigions  mass  of  bricks  and 
other  materialB  which  must  be  emplojed  in  its  construction, 
and  which  wonld  have  to  be  taken  away  after  the  close 
of  the  exhibition.  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  lucky 
ihonght  strack  Mr.  Paxton,  the  head-gardener  of  the  Doke 
of  Devonshire.  He  had  snperintended  the  great  conserra- 
torj  at  Cihatsworth.  He  had  been  engaged  on  the  constmo» 
tion  of  many  other  buildings  of  a  similar  character,  thongh 
on  a  smaller  scale.  He  was  thoroughlj  acqnainted  with  all 
the  advantages  of  such  buildings,  and  he  had  oyercome 
many  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended  their  construction*  The  thought  occurred  to  his 
mind,  'Why  not  erect  a  palace  of  glass  and  iron  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  artides  that  are  likelj  to  be  sent 
for  exhibition  f  No  sooner  did  the  thought  occur  to  him 
than  he  proceeded  to  plan  such  a  building  as  he  had  imar- 
gined  in  his  mind.  He  drew  the  first  rough  sketch  of  it 
on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  which  happened  to  be  lying 
before  him  in  the  board-room  in  which  he  was  sitting  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  then  inquired  if  there  was 
jet  time  to  admit  a  new  proposal.  After  some  hesitation 
the  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  fort- 
night  was  allowed  him  for  the  preparation  of  his  plans  and 
drawings.  Before  the  end  of  that  time  all  was  ready,  and 
the  buUdmg  committee  was  fumished  with  all  the  informar 
tion  it  reqxdred. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  plan  thus  submitted  at  the 
eleventh  or  rather  at  the  twelfth  hour  were,  the  quantitj  of 
light  admitted,  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  building — which  was  to  consist  of  nothing  eise 
but  glass  and  the  iron  supports  of  the  glass — ^the  fadfity  with 
which  it  could  be  prepared,  erected,  removed,  and  reerected 
on  some  other  site  if  needful,  the  gracefulness  of  its  appear- 
ance,  and  the  advantages  it  afforded  for  Ventilation*    The 
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following  concise  description  of  the  plan  was  from  themouth 
of  Mr.  Paxton  himself : 

•  The  building  will  be  2100  feet  long  by  400  broad.  The 
centre  aisle  will  be  120  feet  broad,  or  10  feet  wider  than  the 
conservatory  at  Chatsworth.  The  glass  and  the  iron  Sup- 
ports comprise  the  whole  strueture.  The  columns  are  pre- 
cisely  the  same  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  would 
fit  every  part ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  osydh  of  the  bars ; 
and  every  piece  of  glass  will  be  of  the  same  size,  namely 
4  feet  long.  The  whole  will  be  put  together  like  a  perfect 
piece  of  machinery.  The  building  is  entirely  divided  into 
24  places — in  short,  everything  runs  to  24 ;  so  that  the  work 
is  made  to  Square  and  fit  without  any  small  detail  being  lefb 
to  carry  out.  The  number  of  columns  15  feet  long  is  6024. 
There  are  3000  gallery-bearers,  1245  wrought-iron  girders, 
45  miles  of  sash-bars,  and  1,073,760  feet  of  glass  to  covcr 
the  whole.  The  building  will  stand  on  upwards  of  20  acres 
of  ground ;  but  the  available  space  which  may  be  afforded  by 
the  galleries  can  be  extended  to  about  30  acres  if  necessary. 
The  whole  will  be  covered  in  by  the  Ist  of  January  1851. 
Now  if,  after  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition  are  answered, 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  let  the  building  remain — and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  pulled  down,  nor  sent  to  Ame- 
rica— ^there  might  be  an  excellent  carriage-drive  round  the 
interior,  as  well  as  a  road  for  equestrians,  with  the  centre 
tastefully  laid  out  and  planted;  and  then  there  will  be 
nearly  six  miles  of  room  in  the  galleries  as  a  promenade  for 
the  public' 

An  engraving  and  brief  description  of  the  proposed  palace 
of  glass  appeared  in  the  lUustrated  News  of  July  6, 1850;  and 
though  this  representation  hardly  did  justice  to  the  design, 
and  did  not  contain  the  transepts  and  other  improvements, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  elegance  of  the  actual  strueture, 
yet,  imperfect  as  it  was,  it  produced  a  streng  public  opinion 
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in  its  favour,  which  helped  to  remove  many  obstacleB  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Paxton's  ideas.  His 
plan  triumphed.  The  contract  for  the  carrying-out  of  the 
work  was  nndertaken  by  Mesers.  Fox  and  Hendereon.  They 
employed  an  army  of  labonrers  numbering  nearly  two  thou- 
sand  men.  They  had  to  contend  with  many  diificulties — 
with  a  eingularly  wet  and  unfavonrable  season,  with  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  them  for  the  completion  of 
the  bmlding,  with  combinationB  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  its  constmction.  But  with  all  theee  obstacles  they  man- 
fiiUy  and  snccessfiilly  grappled ;  and  in  spite  of  every  hin- 
drance,  the  work  was  not  only  done,  bnt  well  done,  and 
qnite  within  the  time  stipulated.  Then  the  commisßioners 
met  with  fresh  embarrassments  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  Space  to  the  varions  countries  which  had  announccd 
their  intention  of  sending  specimens  of  their  productions  or 
of  the  results  of  their  indnstry  to  the  great  world-bazaar. 
This  difficult  point  was  to  some  extent  settled  by  the  happy 
idea  of  a  geographical  arrangement.  It  was  decided  that 
the  transept  should  represent  the  eqnator,  and  that  the 
varions  contributing  nations  should  be  arranged  in  the  bnild- 
ing  according  to  Mercator's  projection.  This  device  ap- 
peased  many  disputes  ;  but  even  with  the  help  of  a  plan  so 
manifestly  equitable,  the  utmost  possible  tact  and  discretion 
were  needed  to  arbitrate  in  the  differences,  often  of  the 
most  absurd  character,  to  which  national  jealousies  and 
susceptibilities  gave  rise.  Thus,  for  one  instance  illustra- 
tive of  the  absurd  punctilios  with  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee  had  to  contend,  we  may  mention  that  Spain  refused 
to  be  represented  at  the  Exhibition  unless  she  was  provided 
with  an  entrance  distinct  from  that  assigned  to  Portugal. 
Another  difficulty,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
almost  insurmountable,  was  that  of  finding  interpreters  to 
carry  on  the  Communications  between  the  English  autboii- 
VOL.  n.  ^x 
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ties  and  the  exhibitors,  that  came  fröm  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  spoke  almost  every  language  under  heaven.  This  dif- 
ficulty  was  overcome  by  the  employment  of  reftigees,  who 
during  the  political  troubles  of  the  Continent  had  fled  to 
England.  These  men,  being  for  the  most  part  in  a  desti- 
tute  condition,  were  only  too  glad  to  give  their  Services  for 
a  very  moderate  remmieration. 

The  Contents  of  this  vast  building  were  arranged  under 
the  four  classes  of — 1.  natural  productions ;  2.  machinery ;  3. 
manufactures ;  and  4.  works  of  art.  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous  and  wearying  to  the  reader  to  attempt  to  give  any  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  multitudinous  articles  exhibited  under 
these  different  heads,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  because 
many  subsequent  exhibitions  of  the  same  nature  have  fol- 
lowed,  which,  though  they  have  been  inferior  to  this  first 
one  in  the  interest  excited,  the  results  produced,  and  the 
bold  originality  of  the  building,  have  nevertheless  surpassed 
it  in  the  quantity  and  variety  and  the  orderly  Classification 
and  arrangement  of  their  contents.  The  opening  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  Ist  of  May.  The  day  was  all  that  could 
be  wished.  A  countless  multitude  of  spectators  of  all  na- 
tions  and  languages  had  gathered  outside,  and  covered  the 
park  in  every  direction.  At  mid-day  precisely  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  drove  up  to  the  building  amidst  the  en- 
thusiastic  shouts  of  the  vast  assemblage.  The  moment  they 
entered  it  the  royal  Standard  rose  majestically  high  above 
the  hundred  and  one  fiags  of  various  nations  which  decor» 
ated  the  building  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
enhance  its  beauty.  A  grander  spectade  or  more  striking 
pageant  than  that  which  took  place  within  was  perhaps 
never  exhibited,  when,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
that  the  court  of  England  could  display,  amidst  the  sound 
of  many  trumpets,  the  solemn  and  jubilant  strains  of  loud- 
pealing  Organs,  amidst  a  crowd  of  eminent  Englishmen  and 
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illustrioas  foreigners,  the  Queen  of  England,  then  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  opened  this  imrivalled  col- 
lection  of  the  trinmphs  of  human  genius  in  the  most  strik- 
ing  and  original  building  that  any  age  has  produced,  and 
the  largest  that  human  skill  and  perseverance  has  ever 
erected.  After  the  Queen,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her 
suite,  the  ministers  of  State,  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of 
the  World,  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  church, 
had  seated  herseif  on  a  throne  that  had  been  set  for  her, 
while  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  well-known  notes  of  the 
national  anthem,  and  a  multitude  of  voices,  like  the  sound 
of  mighty  waters,  poured  forth  the  grand  old  hymn,  Prince 
Albert  descended  from  the  dais,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  eminent  men  who  were  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  preparatory  arrangements,  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission  in  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and  then  handed  the 
Queen  a  copy  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  splendidly  bound  cata- 
logue  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited.  Then  a  suitable  prayer 
was  offered  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Halle- 
lujah  choruB  appropriately  closed  the  inaugural  prooeedings. 
From  this  time  the  Exhibition  continued  open,  and  was 
visited  by  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  by  for- 
eigners  of  all  nations.  In  order  to  insure  as  far  as  possible 
the  pecuniary  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion  were  gradually  reduced.  Five-shilh'ng  days  were  suo- 
ceeded  by  half-crown  days,  and  these  in  tum  by  Shilling  and 
even  sixpenny  days.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  public  were 
admitted  without  any  charge.  This  went  on  tili  the  15th 
of  October,  when  the  Exhibition  was  finally  closed  with  an- 
other  solemn  ceremony,  over  which  Prince  Albert  presided. 
It  had  been  in  every  respect  highly  successful.  Not  the 
least  among  the  many  advantages  that  attended  this  great 
gathering  of  the  natives  and  assemblage  of  the  productions 
of  almost  every  country  of  the  world  was  the  teudeBcy  i^ 
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had  to  promote  peace  and  good-will,  and  to  cause  the  in- 
stitutions  of  England  to  be  better  iinderstood  and  more 
highly  appreciated.  Foreigners  were  particularly  strack  by 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  vast  multitudes  who  were  con- 
gi'egated  about  the  bnilding  to  witness  the  opening  cere- 
mony,  and  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  poKce  to  control 
them.  The  holding  of  the  Exhibition  also  gave  occasion  to 
the  exchange  of  many  international  civilities.  England  and 
France  regarded  with  interest  the  splendid  hospitalities  ex- 
changed  between  the  municipalities  of  London  and  Paris. 
Thus  the  Crystal  Palace  was  at  once  a  temple  of  industry 
and  a  temple  of  peace.  It  made  the  prodnctions  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  to  be  better  known.  It  taught 
manufacturers  where  best  to  seek  the  raw  materials  they 
required,  and  how  to  improve  their  mannfacturing  processes. 
It  festere  d  a  healthy  and  industrial  emnlation,  it  gave  riso 
to  other  exhibitions  having  like  objects  and  producing  simi- 
lar  results.  And  all  this  it  effected  at  a  moment  when  the 
ties  that  bonnd  the  great  nations  of  Europe  together  were 
being  subjected  to  a  streng  strain,  and  when  it  was  particu- 
larly desirable  that  they  should  not  be  torn  asunder.  For 
all  these  advantages  it  should  be  remembered  that  England 
and  Europe  were  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  guid- 
ance  and  zealous  patronage  of  Prince  Albert.  K  all  the 
visions  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  of  the  advent  of  a  new 
golden  age  which  the  Exhibition  raised  were  afterwards 
rudely  dispelled,  the  fault  was  not  his.  The  palace  having 
been  purchased  by  a  Company,  the  first  pillar  of  it  was  erected 
at  Sydenham  on  the  6th  of  August  in  the  foUowing  year. 

Side  by  side  with  our  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  we  may  not  unfitly  place  the  foundation  of 
Owens  College  in  Manchester;  an  event  which,  though  of 
more  limited  importance,  may  in  its  nature  be  classed  with 
that  great  and  successfdl  effbrt  to  benefit  mankind. 
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Mr.  John  Owens,  a  merchant  of  Manchester,  died  on 
the  29th  of  July  1846,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  property. 
Having  no  near  relatives,  he  proposed  to  bequeath  the  bulk 
of  it  to  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  George  Faulkner.     This  gen- 
tleman,  however,  refused  the  legacy  for  himself,  and  sug- 
gested  the  application  that  was  actuaUy  made  of  it.     In 
compliance  with  his  recommendation,  Mr.  Owens  lefk  by 
will  the  sum  of  100,000/.  to  found  within  the  borough  oi 
Manchester  'an  Institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means 
of  instructing  and  improving  young  persons  of  the  male 
sex,  and  being  of  an  age  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  in 
such  branches  of  leaming  and  science  as  are  now  or  may 
be  hereafker  nstially  taught  in  the  English  universities.'    He 
farther  directed  that  neither  the  students  nor  the  teachers 
shoiild  be  subject  to  any  religious  test,  and  that  the  Institu- 
tion should  be  open  to  all  applicants  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  place  of  birth,  preference  being  given  first  to  natives 
of  Manchester,  and  next  to  natives  of  South  Lancashire. 
The  College,  which  was  established  in  accordance  with  these 
provisions,  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  March  1851  with  a 
prindpal,  and  professora  of  logic,  mental  philosophy,  lan- 
guages  and  literature  of  Greece  andBome,  English  language 
and  literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,* 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  was  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  London.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
an  Institution  of  this  nature,  planted  in  a  city  so  remark- 
able  for  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  its  Citizens,  and 
strongly  disposed  to  welcome  the  ideas  on  which  its  founder 
had  based  it,  was  not  likely  to  languish  for  want  of  sup- 
port.    Accordingly,  it  has  been  enriched  with  benefactions 
which  rival  in  their  amount  those  which  have   been  be- 
stowed  on  the  Colleges  of  the  two  great  English  univer- 
sities.   In  the  year  following  the  opening  of  the  College 

*  Several  other  professorsliipB  have  sinee  been  eBtablUhed. 
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upwardB  of  10,000/.  were  contributed.    In  1854  Mr.  George 
Faulkner,  whose  share  in  the  first  Institution  of  the  College 
has  alreadj  been  mentioned,  in  addition  to  several  other 
donations  previously  made,  gave  the  land  and  buUdings  it 
at  present  occupies,   with  the   exception   of  the   chemical 
laboratory,  which  was  erected  subsequently.     The  first  Bi- 
shop of  Manchester  on  his  death  bequeathed  to  the  College 
a  library  of  7000  volumes,  rieh  in  biblical  and  patristic  litera- 
ture,  and  especially  in  materials  for  Greek  Testament  cri- 
ticism.    Lastly,  not  to  mention  many  smaller  contributions, 
upwards  of  100,000/.  has  been  raised  for  the  ptirpose  of  erect- 
ing  a  new  and  more  suitable  building  on  a  better  site,  in 
Order  to  make  the  institution  more  generally  available,  and 
in  the  hope  of  nltimately  rendering  it  the  university  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  in  furtherance  of  which   object  a 
legal  and  a  medical  school  have  been  recently  added,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  obtained. 

The  interest  taken  in  politics,  which  had  been  momen- 
tarily  eclipsed  by  the  interest  taken  in  the  great  Exhibition, 
revived  in  füll  force  at  the  approach  of  the  Session  of  1852. 
Two  drcumstances  contributed  to  giveitgreaterintensity- 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  promise  of  a 
new  reform  bill.  The  first  of  these  events  excited  consi- 
derable  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  boldness  and 
ability  which  had  characterised  Lord  Palmerston's  adminis- 
tration  of  foreign  affairs,  but  also  because  it  was  generally 
expected  that  his  removal  would  speedily  draw  after  it  the 
dissolution  of  the  ministry.  The  Queen's  speech  showed 
that  the  premier  had  not  forgotten  the  pledges  he  had 
given  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  for  it  intim- 
ated  an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  govemment  to  pro- 
pose  '  such  amendments  in  the  act  of  the  late  reign  relating 
to  the  representation  of  the  commons  in  Parliament  as 
may  be  deemed  calculated  to  carry  into  more  complete 
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effect  the  principles  upon  which  that  law  is  founded ;'  and 
Lord  J.  Russell  lost  no  tiine  in  producing  the  promised 
measure.  He  asked  leave  to  bring  in  his  biU  on  the  9th  of 
Febmary,  thus  showing  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  it  through 
the  honse  in  the  course  of  the  Session.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  details  of  a  scheme,  the 
provisions  of  which  were  never  discnssed.  It  wUl  suffice 
to  say  that  Lord  J.  Russell  proposed  to  en&anchise  some 
large  towns,  disfranchise  some  small  boroughs,  to  lower  the 
borough  and  county  qualifications,  to  strike  out  the  words 
'  on  the  true  fsdth  of  a  Christian'  from  the  oath  taken  by 
members  of  Parliament,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  obstacle  to 
the  adnüssion  of  Jews  to  the  legislature,  and  to  abolish  the 
practice  in  virtue  of  which  members  of  the  govemment 
transferred  from  one  office  to  another  under  the  crown  va- 
cated  their  seats. 

This  measure  was  not  very  favourably  received  either 
by  the  house  or  the  country.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  ardent  reformers,  and  it  alarmed  those 
who  thought  that  the  electoral  qualification  was  already 
too  low.  However,  leave  was  given  for  its  introduction 
without  Opposition. 

Meanwhile  the  public  curiosity  with  regard  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  dismissal  was  gratified  by  very  fall  statements 
made  by  the  prime  minister,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
self.  And  as  these  explanations  throw  some  light  on  a 
constitutional  question  which  is  generally  shrouded  in  a 
good  deal  of  mystery,  namely,  the  relations  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  prime  minister  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  prime  minister  and  his  colleagues  on  the  other,  it 
has  an  historical  interest  and  importance  that  does  not 
generally  attach  to  personal  explanations,  and  therefore 
may  be  given  with  more  fulness  than  would  otherwise  be 
desirable. 
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The  grounds  of  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal  were  thuB 
stated  by  Lord  J.  Russell  in  replj  to  a  question  firom  Sir 
B.  Hall : 

*  It  will  be  right  that  I  shotdd  State  to  the  house  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  position  which  a  secretary  of  State  holds 
as  regards  the  crown  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  as  regards  the  prime  minister  of  this  country.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  I  should  state  that  when  the  crown,  in 
consequence  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  places 
its  constitutional  confidence  in  a  minister,  that  minister  is, 
on  the  other  band,  bound  to  affbrd  to  the  crown  the  most 
frank  and  fiill  detail  of  every  measure  that  is  taken,  or  to 
leave  to  the  crown  its  füll  liberty,  a  liberty  which  the  crown 
must  possesB,  of  saying  that  the  minister  no  longer  possesses 
its  confidence.  Such  I  hold  to  be  the  general  doctrine.  But 
as  regards  the  noble  lord,  it  did  so  happen  that  in  August 
1850  the  precise  terms  were  laid  down  in  a  communication 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  transaction 
of  business  between  the  crown  and  the  secretary  of  state. 
I  became  the  organ  of  making  that  communication  to  my 
noble  friend,  and  thus  became  responsible  for  the  document 
I  am  about  to  read.' 

Lord  J.  Russell  then  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Queen  to  Lord  Palmerston :  *  The 
Queen  requires  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  shoulji  distinctly 
State  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  order  that  the 
Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she  is  giving  her 
royal  sanction.  Secondly,  that  having  once  given  her  sano- 
tion  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  altered  or  modi- 
fied  by  the  minister.  Such  an  act  she  must  consider  as  fail- 
ing  in  sincerity  towards  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that 
minister.  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes 
between  him  and  the  foreign  ministers,  before  important 
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decisions  are  taken  based  upon  that  intercourae ;  to  receive 
the  foreign  despatches  in  good  time ;  and  to  have  the  drafts 
for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  her- 
seif acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they  mnst  be  sent 
off.  The  Qneen  thinks  it  proper  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Pahnerston.' 

*  I  sent  that  accordingly,  and  reeeived  a  letter  in  which 
the  noble  lord  said,  '*  I  have  taken  a  copy  of  this  memoran- 
dum  of  the  Qneen,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  direo- 
tions  which  it  contains." 

*  The  first  important  transaction  in  which  Lord  Palmeiv 
ston  took  a  part  since  the  end  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment  was  his  reception  of  a  deputation  of  delegates  &om 
certain  metropoUtan  parislies  respectmg  the  treatment  of 
the  Hungarian  refngees  by  the  Tnrkish  govemment.  On 
thifl  occasion  I  thonght  that  my  noble  fiiend  exhibited  some 
want  of  due  caution,  bnt  I  gave  him  the  credit  of  supposing 
that  this  was  through  an  oversight.  The  next  occasion  to 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  refer  relates  to  the  events 
which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  December  in  France.  The 
instructions  conveyed  to  onr  ambassador  by  the  Queen's  go- 
vemment were  to  abstain  firom  all  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  that  country.  Being  informed  of  an  alleged 
conversation  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  French  am- 
bassador repngnant  to  these  instmctions,  I  wrote  to  that 
noble  lord ;  but  my  inquiries  for  some  days  met  with  a  dis- 
dainful  silence,  Lord  Palmerston  having  in  the  mean  while, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  coUeagues,  written  a  despatch 
containing  instructions  to  Lord  Normanby,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  he  evaded  the  question  whether  he  had  approved  the 
act  of  the  President.  I  consider  the  noble  lord's  course  of 
proceeding  in  this  matter  to  be  a  putting  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  crown,  and  passing  by  the  crown,  while  he  gave  the 
moral  approbation  of  England  to  the  acts  of  the  President 
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of  the  republic  of  France,  in  direct  Opposition  to  the  policy 
which  the  govemment  had  hitherto  pursued.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  had  no  alternative  bnt  to  declare  that  while 
I  was  prime  minister,  Lord  Pahnerston  coiild  not  hold  the 
seals  of  office ;  and  I  have  assnmed  the  sole  and  entire  re- 
sponsibility  of  advising  the  crown  to  reqnire  the  resignation 
of  my  noble  friend,  who,  though  he  has  forgotten  and  ne- 
glected  what  was  due  to  the  crown  and  his  colleagues,  has 
not,  I  am  convinced,  intended  any  personal  disrespect/ 
To  these  charges  Lord  Palmerston  thus  replied : 
*  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  house  and  the  coiintry  were  to 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  Lord  J.  ßussell  seems  to  en- 
tertain  that  I  have  abandoned  principles.  I  concur  in  Lord 
J.  BasseU's  definition  of  the  relations  between  the  foreign 
minister  and  the  crown,  and  I  have  done  nothing  incon- 
sistent  with  those  relations.  With  reference  to  the  deputa- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  release  of  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  receive  it ;  but  I  repudiated  certain 
expressions  contained  in  the  address,  and  I  said  nothing  on 
that  occasion  which  I  had  not  uttered  in  this  house  and  else- 
where.  With  reference  to  the  coup  dt^tat  in  France,  which 
has  been  represented  by  Lord  J.  Eussell  as  forming  the 
gronnd  of  my  removal  from  office,  that  event  happened 
on  the  2d  of  December :  on  the  3d  the  French  ambassador, 
with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  almost  daily  commnnica- 
tion,  called  on  me  at  my  honse  to  inform  me  of  what  news 
he  had  received,  and  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  preced- 
ing  day ;  and  I  stated  conversationally  the  opinion  I  enter- 
tained  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  French 
ambassador,  as  I  am  informed,  in  a  private  letter  communi- 
cated  the  result  of  that  conversation  to  his  minister.  On 
that  day,  the  3d  of  December,  her  Majest/s  ambassador  at 
Paris  wrote  a  despatch  to  ask  what  instructions  he  should 
receive  for  his  guidance  in  France  during  the  interval  be- 
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fore  the  vote  of  the  French  people  on  the  question  that  was 
to  be  proposed  to  them,  and  whether  in  that  interval  he 
shoiild  infiise  into  the  relations  with  the  French  govemment 
any  greater  degree  of  reserve  than  nsnal.  I  took  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  cafainet  on  that  question,  and  a  drafb  of  that 
opinion  was  prepared,  and  sent  for  her  Majesty's  approba- 
tion.  Her  Majeetj'B  ambassador  was  instructed  to  make  no 
change  in  his  relations  with  the  French  govemment,  and  to 
do  nothing  that  should  wear  the  appearance  of  any  inter- 
ference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  There  was  no 
instmction  to  communicate  that  document  to  the  French 
govemment;  it  simply  contained  instractions,  not,  in  fact, 
what  the  English  ambassador  was  to  do,  but  what  he  was 
to  abstain  firom  doing.  The  ambassador,  however,  thought 
it  right  to  communicate  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  the  substance  of  that  document,  accompanying  the 
communication  with  certain  excuses  for  the  delay,  which, 
however,  did  not  rest  with  that  noble  marquis,  as  his  des- 
patch  to  the  English  govemment  was  dated  the  3d  of  De- 
cember.  The  French  minister  stated  that  he  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  with  respect  to  that  delay,  and  the  less,  in- 
deed,  because  the  daj  before  he  had  received  from  the 
French  ambassador  in  London  a  Statement  that  I  had  en- 
tirely  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and  thought  the 
President  of  the  French  fully  justified.  Those  particular 
words  I  never  used,  and  probably  the  French  ambassador 
would  not  have  conceived  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
his  country  to  ask  the  approval  of  a  foreign  secretary  of 
State.  Consequently,  the  approval  was  not  asked,  and  was 
not  given.  When  the  Marquis  of  Normanby's  despatch 
reached  Lord  J.  Bussell,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  trusted  I 
could  contradict  the  report.  There  was,  as  he  has  stated, 
an  interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  noble  loxd'ß  lötter 
and  my  answer.    The  noble  lord's  letter  was  dat^A  t\iel4t\i. 
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and  my  answer  the  16th.  I  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 
a  heavy  pressure  of  business ;  and  wishing  fiilly  to  explain 
the  opinion  I  expressed,  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
16th  that  I  was  able  to  write  my  answer.     The  noble  lord 
got  it  early  next  morning,  on  the  17th.     My  answer  was, 
that  the  words  quoted  by  Lord  Normanby  gave  a  high 
colouring  to  anything  I  could  have  said  in  the  conversation 
with  the  French  ambassador ;  but  my  opinion  was,  and  that 
opinion  no  doubt  I  expressed,  that  such  was  the  antagonism 
arising  &om  time  to  time  between  the  French  Assembly  and 
the  President,  that  their  long  coexistence  became  impossi- 
ble,  and  that  in  my  opinion,  if  one  or  other  of  them  were  to 
prevail,  it  would  be  better  for  France  and  for  Europe  that 
the  President  should  prevail  than  the  Assembly;  and  my 
reason  was,  that  the  Assembly  had  nothing  to  offer  as  a  Sub- 
stitute for  the  President  unless  an  alternative  of  civil  war 
or  anarchy ;  whereas  the  President,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
to  offer  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  authority ;  and,  if  he 
were  inclined  to  do  so,  he  might  give  to  France  internal 
tranquillity,  with  good  and  permanent  govemment.     My 
noble  friend  replied  to  that  letter,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  allow  the  management  of  its 
foreign  affairs  to  remain  any  longer  in  my  hands.    He  said 
that  the  question  between  us  was  not  whether  the  President 
was  justified  or  not,  but  whether  I  was  justified  or  not  in 
having  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject.    To  that  I 
replied,  that  there  was  in  diplomatic  intercourse  a  well- 
known  and  perfectly  understood  distinction  between  con- 
versations  official  by  which  govemments  were  bound,  and 
those  unofficial  conversations  by  which  govemments  were 
not  bound,  and  in  which  the  Speakers  only  expressed  the 
opinions  they  might  themselves  for  the  moment  entertain.' 
The  noble  lord  continued  at  some  length  to  expatiate  on 
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thiB  topic.  He  stated  tliat  the  prime  minister  himself  and  two 
other  members  of  the  cafainet  had  given  an  opinion  on  the 
question  in  conversation  with  the  French  ambassador.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  bis  colleagues  had  just  right 
to  complain  of  bis  having  uttered  an  opinion,  whether  in  con- 
versation or  otherwise,  which  wonld  convey  the  impression 
that  the  English  govemment  approved  of  a  policy  which 
they  had  not  deliberately  adopted,  and  had  taken  a  side  in 
the  conflict  which  was  being  carried  on  between  two  seo- 
tions  of  the  French  people.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
and  probably  a  well-fonnded  impression  that  the  real  rea- 
sons  of  Lord  Pahnerston's  dismissal  were  not  those  that  were 
avowed.  It  had  the  effect  of  Converting  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  administration  iuto  one  of  its  ablest  oppo- 
nents ;  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  showing  the  govemment  he  had  been  com- 
pelled  to  quit  how  formidable  an  adversary  they  had  raised 
up  against  themselves. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  government 
of  France  cansed  much  alarm  in  England.  It  was  feared 
that  Napoleon  might  seek  to  strengthen  bis  position  by 
yielding  to  the  populär  feeling  in  favour  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land to  avenge  the  disaster  of  Waterloo;  and  there  was 
consequently  a  very  general  demand  that  some  measures  of 
defence  and  precantion  against  the  invasion  of  the  conntry 
should  be  taken  by  the  govemment.  The  govemment  was 
so  far  influenced  by  the  populär  outcry  as  to  make  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  force  of  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  involve  the  least  possible  expenditure  consistent  with 
efficiency;  and  with  this  view  they  determined  to  recom- 
mend  such  an  Organisation  of  the  militia  as  would  in  their 
opinion  suffice  to  enable  them  to  meet  any  attack  that  might 
be  contemplated.  The  ministerial  plan  was  brought  for- 
ward  and  explained  to  the  House  of  CommonQ  by  Lord  J. 
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Russell  on  the  16th  of  Februaiy.  Though  some  members 
of  the  house,  such  as  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Cobden,  opposed 
the  scheine  on  economical  grounds,  and  others,  like  Messrs. 
Beynolds  and  O'Connell,  objected  to  the  Omission  of  Ireland 
from  the  biU,  yet  on  the  whole  it  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  particular  distinguished 
himself  bj  the  heartiness  of  the  approbation  he  gave  to  it, 
only  objecting  to  its  being  made  a  local  militia,  and  sug- 
gesting  that  the  word  ^  local'  should  be  omitted  in  the  bill. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
the  Omission  of  the  obnoxious  word.  Accordingly,  when 
the  measure  was  sent  before  the  house,  he  moved  the  in- 
sertion  of  the  words  *  and  consolidate/  and  the  Omission  of 
the  word  *  local.'  The  efiFect  that  foDowed  from  this  amend- 
ment  gave  it  an  importance  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
belonged  to  it.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven ;  and 
Lord  J.  ßussell  at  once  declared  that  he  was  stopped  on 
the  threshold,  and  told  that  the  government  did  notpossess 
the  confidence  of  the  house.  This  was,  of  course,  under- 
stood  as  an  intimation  that  he  intended  to  resign ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  af- 
forded  him  of  escaping  from  a  position  which  he  feit  that 
he  could  no  longer  usefiilly  or  honourably  occupy.  It  was 
generally,  and  naturally,  expected  that  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position would  take  his  place,  and  therefore  it  exdted  neither 
Burprise  nor  emotion  when  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Stan- 
ley, who,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851, 
had  now  become  Earl  of  Derby,  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  had  accepted  the  task  of  endeavouringto  form  an 
administration.  In  the  upper  house  Lord  Lansdowne,  who, 
as  Lord  Henry  Petty,  had  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  firmest 
of  the  band  of  great  men  who  in  a  hopeless  minority  resisted 
the  war  policy  of  Pitt,  and  who  now  in  his  old  age  had 
represented  the  government  in  the  House  of  Peers  with  a 
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dignitj,  ahility,  moderation,  aud  eloquence  wbich  had  never 
been  surpassed  bj  anj  one  who  had  preceded  bim  in  that 
important  position,  announced  bis  own  resignation  and  that 
of  bis  colleagues  in  terms  wbicb  drew  fortb  tbe  plaudits  of 
all  sides  of  tbe  bouse,  and  tbe  regrets  even  of  bis  opponents. 
His  merits  were  acknowledged  in  terms  no  less  dignified 
and  bonourable  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  wbo,  in  tbe  necessary 
absence  of  Lord  Derby,  represented  tbe  new  govemment. 

Lord  J.  Bussell  made  in  tbe  lower  bouse  tbe  same  an- 
nouncement  tbat  bad  been  made  witb  so  mucb  tact  and  dig- 
uity  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  tbe  upper  cbamber.  He  stated 
tbat  bis  colleagues  bad  imanimously  tbougbt  it  ibeir  duty  to 
resigntbeir  offices  into  berMajesty's  bands  witbout  advising 
ber  to  bave  recourse  to  a  dissolution;  and  be  declared  tbat 
be  sbould  feel  it  bis  duty  to  oppose  out  of  office,  as  be  bad 
opposed  in  office,  any  restoration  of  tbe  duty  on  com,  wbe- 
tber  imder  tbe  name  of  protection  or  of  revenue,  and  to  Sup- 
port an  extension  of  tbe  suffrage,  believing  tbat  it  would 
add  strengtb  and  solidity  to  our  parliamentary  System. 

On  tbe  27tb  February  tbe  new  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury 
stated  to  bis  peers  tbe  principles  on  wbicb  tbe  administration 
be  bad  formed  was  to  be  conducted.  Tbey  were,  witb  re- 
gard  to  foreign  nations,  absolute  non-intervention ;  witb  re- 
gard  to  defence,  the  maintenance  ofthe  preeentmüitary  and 
naval  force,  wbicb  be  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  coimtry  and  its  numerous  colonies;  and  tbe 
Organisation  of  tbe  militia  as  a  precaution  against  tbe  dan- 
ger of  Invasion.  He  promised  to  protect  political  reftigees, 
but  wamed  tbem  agaiost  abusing  tbe  bospitality  of  tbis 
country  by  organising  against  tbeir  own  govemments  mea- 
sures  known  to  be  in  violation  of  tbe  laws  of  England.  On 
financial  questions  be  spoke  witb  a  vagueness  necessitated 
by  tbe  position  ocoupied  by  bis  cabinet  in  face  of  a»  bos- 
tile  majority  in  tbe  populär  brancb  of  tbe  legislattire.     He 
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avowed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  up  the  measnre  of 
francbise  reform,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  late  go- 
vemment;  a  measure  which,  in  his  opinion,  nnsettled  every- 
thing  and  settled  nothing ;  and  declared  that  he  was  favour- 
able  to  the  extension  of  a  System  of  religious  education 
based  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  said  that  to  up- 
hold  the  established  church  in  its  integrity  was  the  interest 
and  duty  of  the  government.  Relying  on  the  assistance  of 
God,  he  would  endeavour  to  promote  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  only  part  of  this  programme  which  called  forth  any 
animadversion  was  that  in  which  the  new  premier  touched 
somewhat  vaguely  on  the  question  of  raising  a  revenue  on 
com.  This  elicited  a  protest  from  Earl  Grey,  and  a  declara- 
tion  from  Lord  Aberdeen  that,  as  the  intimate  friend  and 
colleague  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  was  his  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  free-trade  policy  of  that  lamented  states- 
man  by  opposing  any  duty  whatsoever  on  corn,  whether  for 
revenue  or  protection. 

Nor  were  these  protests  confined  to  the  walls  of  Parlia^ 
ment.  The  members  of  the  defdnct  Anti-com-law  League 
met  in  Manchester,  and  determined  to  resuscitate  that  body 
and  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  renewal  of  the  agitation  in 
case  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  new  go- 
vernment to  reverse  the  free-trade  policy  which  the  legisla- 
ture  and  the  country  had  adopted.  On  the  15th  of  March 
Mr.  C.  Villiers  interrogated  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  leader  of  the 
ministerial  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject, 
and  similar  questions  were  put  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  reply  to  these  questions  was  to  the 
effect,  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  propose  any  re- 
tum  to  the  policy  of  protection  during  the  present  session, 
nor  at  any  iuture  time,  unless  a  great  majority  of  members 
favourable  to  that  policy  should  be  retumed  to  Parliament. 
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Another  interrogation,  made  some  days  later,  elicited  an  inti- 
mation  that  the  govemment  intended  to  dissolve  Parliament 
in  the  conrse  of  the  year^  and  not  later  than  the  autumn. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  cabinet : 

Earlof  Derby         Fint  Lord  of  the  Treasmy. 

Lord  St.  Leonards Lord-obancellor. 

Hr.  Disraeli ChanoeUor  of  the  Exoheqner. 

Earl  of  Lonsdale Presideiit  of  the  Conndl. 

Marquis  of  SaUsbory      . .      . .  PriTy  Seal. 

Mr.  Walpole Home  Secretaiy. 

Earl  of  Malmesbnry      ...      . .  Foreign  Seoretaiy. 

8ir  J.  Pakington Colonial  Secretaiy. 

The  Dnke  of  BncUngham      . .  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Herries President  of  the  Board  of  Ckmtrol. 

* 3  T  V  f  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 

JLioni  iP.  Jj&anners     •  •      •  •      •  •  { 

i      Pablic  Buildings. 

Of  conrse  the  question  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
late  administration  demanded  the  prompt  and  carefui  con- 
«ideration  of  the  new  govemment.  A  militia  biU  was  there- 
fore  prepared  by  them,  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  on  the  25th  of  March  by  the  new  secretary  of  state. 
Onthe  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  it,  which  was  made 
on  the  23d  of  April,  an  important  debate  took  place,  and  was 
continued  over  two  nights.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  moved  that 
itshonldbe  read  a  second  time  thatday  six  months,  and  this 
motion  was  supported  by  Lord  J.  Russell  and  his  adherents ; 
but  the  bül  was  defended  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  as  well  as  by  the  conservative  party  generally; 
and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  355  to  165.  This 
majority,  larger  than  even  the  most  sangaine  supporters  of 
the  govemment  had  ventured  to  hope  for,  greatly  strength- 
ened  its  position,  and  caused  many  who  were  wavering  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  whig  leader  to  give  it  their  assist- 
ance.  The  division  on  the  third  reading,  however,  was 
much  closer.  It  was  carried  by  187  votes  to  142.  In  the 
Upper  house  there  was  no  serious  Opposition.  This  succeas 
VOL.  n.  ^^ 
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was  partly  due  to  the  anthority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whOjin  a  very  able  and  interesting  epeech,  nrged  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  measure  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  cotin- 
try  and  to  the  maintenance  of  what  he  declared  the  coxintry 
had  not  possessed  during  the  last  ten  years — a  proper  peace 
establishment. 

As  the  govemment  had  distinctly  declined  to  deal  with 
the  qnestion  of  parKamentary  reform  which  their  predeces- 
sors  had  raised,  and  by  raising  it  had  contributed  largely  to 
their  defeat  on  the  militia  bill,  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hiune, 
who  proposed  a  considerable  extension  of  the  franchise  ;  by 
Mr.  Locke  King,  who  proposed  the  assimilation  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  counties  to  that  in  the  boroughs;   by  Lord 
BroTigham,  who  proposed  the  shortening  to  thirty  days  of 
the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  one  Parliament  and 
the  meeting  of  the  next.    The  two  first  of  these  propositions 
were  rejected  by  large  majorities,  the  other  was  carried. 
The  new  govemment  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment  of  the  borongh  of  St.  Albans,  which  had  been  proved 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  gross  cormption ;  it  also  carried 
forward  a  measure  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  late 
govemment,  empowering  the  crown  to  send  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  any  place  at  which  it  was  reported  by  an  elec- 
tion  committee  that  bribery  was  extensively  practised ;  and 
the  bill  passed  with  some  amendments  which  the  lords  had 
introduced  into  it.    A  bül,  giving  a  new  Constitution  to  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand,  was  also  passed,  notwithstanding 
the  energetic  Opposition  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth.    Bills  for 
the  extension  of  the  episcopal  church  in  the  colonies,  and 
for  the  better  management  of  bishops'  estates  andrevenues, 
were  brought  in,  but  not  carried.    The  Maynooth  question, 
raised  again  by  Mr.  Spooner^  was  fully  discussed,  and  at  last 
quietly  dropped.    Motions  by  Mr.  Gibson  for  the  repeal  of 
the  paper,  advertisement,  and  stamp  duties  were  rejected ; 
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and  Mr.  Frewen  suffered  himself  to  be  persoaded  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  withdraw  a  motion  he  had 
intended  to  bring  forward  relative  to  the  duty  on  hops. 

On  the  30th  of  May  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  first  bud- 
get.    In  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  not  having 
had  time  to  examine  fully  the  finandal  System  of  the  conn- 
try — a  labour  which,  however,  he  professed  himself  ready  to 
undertake  if  opportunity  were  afforded  him — and  being  able 
to  coimt  only  on  the  support  of  a  minority  in  the  present 
Honse  of  Commons,  there  was  no  other  conrse  open  to  him 
bat  that  of  provisionally  proposing  the  continuance  of  the 
financial  System  which  he  and  his  colleagues  on  their  recent 
entrance  into  office  had  found  in  Operation.    It  was  feit  on 
all  sides  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  aense  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  new  administration  should 
be  ascertained  as  speedily  as  possible.    Lord  J.  Bussell  was 
of  opinion  that  the  state  of  public  business  was  such  as 
would  not  Warrant  him  in  resorting  to  a  dissolution  at  the 
time  when  he  found  himself  in  a  minority.    Lord  Derby  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  therefore  resisted  the  importunities 
of  many  impatient  partisans,  who  nrged  him  to  dissolve  at 
once ;  but  as  soon  as  the  necessary  business  of  the  Session 
had  been  transacted,  it  was  feit  on  aU  hands  that  the  disso- 
lution should  not  be  much  longer  delayed.    Parliament  was 
therefore  prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person  after  a  Session 
which,  owing  to  the  ministerial  changes,  had  proved  even 
more  barren  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  which  the 
great  Exhibition  had  rendered  so  unfruitfiil  of  legislation. 
The  Prorogation  was  immediately  followed  by  a  dissolution. 
The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November, 
reelected  its  Speaker,  and  occupied  itself  with  the  swearing 
in  of  its  members  and  other  preliminaries  tili  the  llth  of 
that  month,  when  the  Session  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
person.    The  result  of  the  appeal  made  to  the  oou^^  ^^^ 
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not  answered  the  hopes  ofthose  by  whom  it  was  made.  It 
had  little  altered  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  conseqnently  left  the  gOTemment  as  they 
were  before  it  took  place,  in  a  hopeless  minority.  A  dever 
and  elaborate  System  of  finance  faronght  forward  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  recommended  to  the  house  by  aU  the  ability 
and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master,  was  rudely  handled 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of  305  to  286. 
Ministers,  who  of  course  antidpated  this  defeat,  at  once  re- 
signed.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  then  formed  a  new  cabinet, 
of  which  the  foUowing  were  members : 

Earl  of  Aberdeen First  Lord  of  the  Treasozy. 

Lord  Granworth     ..      ••      ..  Lord-chanoellor. 

Mr.  Gladfltone       • Chanoellor  of  the  Exoheqaer. 

Lord  Palmenton Home  Secretaiy. 

Lord  J.  Bnssell      Foreign  Secretaiy. 

The  Dnke  of  Newoaatle  . .      • .  Colonial  Secretaiy. 

Sir  J.  Graham       First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj. 

Earl  GhranTille        President  of  the  Conncil. 

The  Duke  of  Ai^gyle       . .      •  •  Lord  PriTy-seal. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert       .  •      • .  Secretaiy  at  War. 

Sir  Charles  Wood President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sir  W.  Molesworth         . .      . .  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
The  Marqois  of  Lansdowne  oconpied  a  seat  in  the  oabinet  withoat  holding 
any  Office. 

This  govemment,  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  Whig  and 
Peelite  parties,  nnderwent  many  changes  and  vidssitudes, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  existence  led  this  countiy  into  one 
of  the  most  formidable  wars  in  which  it  ever  embarked.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  tminteresting  to  the  reader  of  this  His- 
tory  to  be  able  to  compare  its  early  professions  with  its  subse- 
quent  condnct,  and  therefore  we  give  a  Condensed  account 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  new  premier  annonnced  to 
the  House  of  Lords  that  govemment  was  to  be  conducted. 

*  With  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  new  ministry  will 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  have  been  pnrsned  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  which  consist  in  respecting  the  rights 
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of  all  independent  states,  in  abstaining  &om  interference  in 
their  internal  affairs ;  in  asserting  our  own  rights  and  in* 
terests ;  and,  above  all,  in  our  eamest  desire  to  eecure  the 
general  peace  of  Europe,  without  any  relaxation  of  thoee 
defensive  measnres  whieh  have  been  lately  nndertaken,  and 
have  perhaps  been  too  long  neglected.  At  home,  the  mis- 
sion  of  the  govemment  will  be  to  maintain  and  extend  free- 
trade  principles,  and  to  pnrsue  the  commercial  and  financial 
System  of  the  late  Sir  IL  Peel*  A  crisis  in  onr  financial  ar- 
rangements  will  speedily  occnr  by  the  cessation  of  a  large 
branch  of  the  revenue,  and  it  will  tax  the  ingennity  of  all 
concemed  to  readjust  onr  finances  according  to  the  princi- 
ples  of  justice  and  eqnity.  The  qnestions  of  education  and 
legal  reform  will  receive  eveiy  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
govemment ;  and  an  amendment  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem,  imdertaken  withont  haste  or  rashness,  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded  from  its  mature  consideration.  The  measures  of  the 
govemment  wiU  be  both  conservative  and  liberal,  for  both 
are  necessary.'  As  no  farther  bnsiness  conld  be  proceeded 
with  at  presenty  the  two  houses  adjoumed  to  the  lOth  of 
February  1853. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year  an  accident  brought 
to  light  an  infamous  &aud  committed  on  the  naval  depart- 
ment  of  the  govemment,  which,  if  it  had  remained  nndis- 
covered,  might  have  led  to  fearfnl  consequences.  The 
govemment  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Goldner  for  a  supply  of  preserved  meats  for 
the  use  of  the  navy.  Suspicions  having  arisen  with  regard 
to  its  State  of  preservation,  a  board  of  examiners  was  ap- 
pointed  to  inqnire  into  the  matter,  and  the  canisters  were 
opened  in  the  presence  of  its  members.  It  was  foimd,  not 
only  that  their  contents  were  putrid,  but  that  they  were 
composed  of  the  most  horrible  and  loathsome  materials, — 
pieces  of  heart,  roots  of  tongues,  palates,  coagulated  blood, 
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ligaments  of  throats,  intestines,  filth,  and  indescribable  garb- 
age,  aU  in  such  a  State  of  pntrefaction  that  the  examinera 
conld  not  support  the  stench  they  emitted«  Out  of  about 
10,000  that  were  inspected,  only  ten  per  cent  were  fonnd  at 
all  fit  for  uBe.  The  whole  lot  was  taken  out  to  sea  and  cast 
overboard.  A  similar  inquiry  carried  on  at  the  victualling 
yard  at  Deptford  revealed  even  worse  results.  This  year 
was  fertile  in  naval  disasters ;  two  of  which,  although  they 
occurred  out  of  England,  were  attended  by  circumstances 
which  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  destruction  by  fire,  in  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
of  the  splendid  new  West-India  mail  steamer  the  Amazon, 
within  two  days'  sail  of  the  port,  and  one  hundred  and  two 
of  her  crew  and  passengers  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  escape  firom  the  buming  vessel.  The 
other  disaster  produced  a  profound  Sensation  throughout 
the  country ;  a  Sensation  of  horror  yet  mingled  with  pride 
when  it  was  announced  that,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
the  troop  transport  the  Birkenhead,  carrying  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  had  touched  on  a  rock  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  which  she  was  destined.  While  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren,  and  a  few  invalids,  were  being  carried  ashore,  the  offi- 
cers  and  soldiers  ranged  themselves  on  deck  with  as  much 
tranquiUity  as  if  an  inspection  or  review  was  taking  place ; 
and  there  they  stood  in  their  ranks  as  the  vessel  gradually 
filled  and  went  down,  not  attempting  to  quit  their  places, 
or  to  enter  the  boats  while  the  others  were  being  saved: 
and  so  standing  the  regiment  went  down  into  the  deep, 
no  man  making  an  efiort  to  save  himself  until  he  was  actu- 
ally  in  the  water ;  thus  affording,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
example  of  coolheroism  and  military  obedience  that  was  ever 
exhibited. 

At  an  early  park  of  the  same  month  the  Bilbery  reser- 
voir  burst  during  the  night,  and  its  Contents,  sweeping  down 
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the  Valley  of  the  Holmey  carried  everything  before  them, 
canfiing  the  death  of  abont  one  hundred  persons,  dashing 
down  foTir  &ctories,  ten  dye-honfies,  ten  stoveB,  twenty- 
Beven  cottages,  seventradesmen's  houses,  eeven  shops,  seven 
bridges,  ten  warehouses,  eighteen  bamB  and  stables,  besides 
doing  more  or  less  serions  injury  to  a  great  quantity  of 
property  and  damage  estimated  at  npwards  of  600,000/. 

Dnring  the  interval  between  the  dissolutlon  and  the  re- 
assembly  of  Parliament,  an  event  had  occurred  which  deeply 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation,  from  the  Queen  on  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  her  subjects.  The 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  who  had  attained  to  the  84th  year  of 
his  age,  had  for  some  time  past  been  becoming  more  and 
more  infirm.  On  the  14th  of  September  his  feebleneas  had 
very  perceptibly  increased,  and  at  abont  a  qnarter  past  three 
in  the  aftemoon  of  that  day  he  tranquilly  breathed  his  last 
at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  was  then  residing.  The  qnali- 
ties  which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  snch  deep  rever- 
ence  and  admiration  by  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen,  and  made  his  decease,  at  the  end  of  so  long  a 
life,  to  be  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted,  were  admirably 
described  in  words  which  Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  from  a 
former  speech  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  which  he  eloquently 
complemented  and  applied  to  the  present  occasion. 

*  While  many  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  while  many  of 
the  qualities  he  possessed,  are  unattainable  by  others,  there 
are  lessons  which  we  may  all  derive  from  the  life  and  actions 
of  that  illustrious  man.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another 
subject  of  the  British  crown  to  perform  Services  so  briUiant 
as  he  performed ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another  man  to 
hold  the  sword  which  was  to  gain  the  independence  of 
Europe,  to  rally  the  nations  aronnd  it,  and  while  England 
saved  herseif  by  her  constancy,  to  save  Europe  by  her  ex- 
ample ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another  man,  after  having 
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attained  such  eminence,  after  such  an  unexampled  series  of 
victories,  to  show  equal  moderation  in  peace  as  he  has  shown 
greatness  in  war,  and  to  deTote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  internal  and  extemal  peace  for  that  country 
which  he  has  so  served ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man  to  have  equal  authority  both  with  the  soTereign  he 
served  and  -with  the  Senate  of  which  he  was  to  the  end  a 
venerated  member ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another  man 
after  such  a  career  to  preserve  even  to  the  last  the  füll  pos- 
session  of  those  great  faculties  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  to  carry  on  the  Services  of  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  state  with  unexampled  regularity  and 
succesSy  even  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.  These  are  drcum- 
stances,  these  are  qualities,  which  may  never  again  occur  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  But  there  are  qualities  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  displayed  of  which  we  may  all  act 
in  humble  imitation :  that  sincere  and  unceasing  devotion  to 
our  country;  that  honest  and  upright  determination  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  on  every  occasion ;  that  devoted 
loyalty,  which,  while  it  made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the 
crown,  never  induced  him  to  conceal  from  the  sovereign 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  that  devotedness  in 
the  constant  Performance  of  duty ;  that  temperance  of  his 
life,  which  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  give  his  mind  and  his 
faculties  to  the  Services  which  he  was  called  on  to  perform ; 
that  regulär,  consistent,  and  unceasing  piety  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  at  all  times  in  his  life :  these  are  qualities 
that  are  attainable  by  others,  and  these  are  qualities  which 
should  not  be  lost  as  an  example.' 

A  public  funeral  was  of  course  decreed  to  the  man  who 
during  so  many  years  had  faithfully  done  his  duty;  and 
never  in  any  coimtry  was  such  a  solemnity  celebrated.  The 
procession  was  planned,  marshalled,  and  carried  out,  with  a 
discretion,  a  judgment,  and  a  good  taste,  which  reflected 
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the  highest  honour  on  the  civil  and  military  anthorities  by 
whom  it  was  directed.  Men  of  eveiy  arm  and  of  every 
regiment  in  the  Service,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  British  arrny,  marched  together  on  this  oc- 
casion.  But  what  was  more  admirable  still  was  the  condnct 
of  the  incredible  mass  of  sympathetic  spectators,  who  had 
congregated  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  formed 
no  insignificant  proportion  of  its  popnlation.  From  Gros- 
venor-gate  to  St.  Patd's  cathedral  there  was  not  one  foot  of 
nnoccupied  gronnd ;  not  a  balcony,  not  a  window,  that  was 
not  filled;  and,  as  far  as  conld  be  observed,  every  ülcb 
amidst  that  vast  mnltitude  wore  an  expression  of  respectAil 
Borrow.  An  nnbroken  süence  was  maintained  as  the  funeral 
cortfege  moved  slowly  and  solenmly  forward  to  the  mauso- 
lenm  prepared  to  receive  the  remains  of  England  greatest 
warriorinthecentre  of  the  stupendous  masterpiece  ofWren's 
architectnral  genins. 

The  recess  continued  tili  the  lOth  of  February,  on  which 
day  the  two  honses  met.  Yarious  questions  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  without  exdting  mnch  general 
interest,  and  without  producmg  any  very  appreciable  re- 
snlt:  persecution  of  Protestants  in  Tuscany;  the  state  of 
onr  relations  with  France ;  the  consideration  of  an  address 
which  the  city  of  London  had  sent  to  the  French  Em- 
peror,  and  in  which  it  was  accused  of  trenching  on  the 
diplomatic  functions  which  belonged  to  the  govemment; 
a  motion  for  inqniring  into  the  education  afforded  to  the 
fitadents  of  Maynooth  College.  A  bill  dealing  with  the 
clergy  reserves  of  Canada,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  recommendations  of  the  colonial  legislatore,  was  fdlly 
discussed  in  both  houses,  and  adopted  after  a  sharp  strug- 
gle.  The  question  of  Jewish  disabilities  was  again  dedded 
in  favonr  of  the  Jews  by  the  commons,  and  against  them 
by  the  lords.    An  important  bill  on  the  subject  of  ednca- 
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tion  was  introduced  by  the  goyemment,  but  not  prooeeded 
with. 

On  the  8th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  chancellor  of  the 
cxchequer,  faronght  forward  a  plan  for  the  rednction  of  the 
national  debt.  This  plan  he  submitted  to  the  houBe  in  the 
form  of  fifteen  resolutions.  It  consisted  of  three  portions, 
which  he  iully  and  lucidly  explained.  By  the  first  he  pro- 
posed  to  liqnidate  certain  minor  Stocks  —  the  Sonth-Sea 
stock,  the  old  and  new  South-Sea  annnities,  Bank  ammi- 
ties  of  1726,  and  three-per-cent  annnities  of  1751 — ^the  total 
amount  of  which  Stocks  was  about  9,500,000/.,  made  np  of 
Stocks  which  differed  onlj  in  dcnomination,  and  thns  per- 
petnateda  needless  complication  in  the  debt.  He  proposed 
that  these  Stocks  should  either  be  converted  into  new  secu- 
rities  or  paid  off,  at  the  option  of  their  holders ;  and  he  cal- 
culated  that  if  by  this  Operation  the  interest  on  these  snms 
was  reduced  by  a  quarter  per  cent,  the  permanent  annnal 
saving  to  the  coimtry  would  be  25,000Z.  per  ann.,  and  that 
if  the  Stocks  were  paid  off,  the  saving  wonld  be  stiU  greater. 
His  next  proposalwas  to  operate  on  exchequer  bondsinsuch 
a  way  as  would  secure,  if  his  anticipations  should  be  fol- 
fiUed,  a  saving  of  one  per  cent.  The  third  part  of  his  plan 
was  to  effect  the  voluntary  commutation  of  the  three-per- 
cent  consols  and  the  three-per-cent  reduced,  amounting  al- 
together  to  500,000,000/.,  into  one  or  other  of  two  new  Stocks 
which  he  proposed  to  create,  and  which  would  be  as  like 
each  other  as  possible  in  their  conditions,  so  that  the  fund- 
holders  would  probably  be  induced  to  take  portions  of  both. 

After  this  plan  had  been  criticised  &vourably  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  several  members  of  the  radical  party,  and  unfavourably 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  some  of  his  principal  foUowers,  the  reso- 
lutions were  submitted  to  the  house,  and  adopted  by  it. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
made  his  financial  statement  in  a  speech  of  great  ability, 
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which,  though  occupying  five  hours  in  the  deKvery,  was 
listened  to  from  its  commencement  to  its  close  with  carefol 
attention  and  nnflagging  interest. 

The  revenne  of  the  finandal  year,  whidi  Mr.  DisraeK  had 
estimated  at  51,625,000/.,  really  amonnted  to  53,089,000/. ; 
the  expenditure,  estimated  at  51,163,000/.,  had  in  fact  only 
reached  the  stun  of  50,782,000/.,  thns  leaving  a  surplus  of  no 
lesB  ihan  2,460,000/.  Bnt  before  considering  how  mnch  of 
this  amonnt  wonld  be  available  for  the  remission  of  taxation, 
it  was  necessary  to  annonnce  the  calculated  expenditnre  for 
the  year  just  commenced,  which  amonnted  to  52,183,000/. ; 
so  that  three-fifths  of  the  snrplus  was  abready  disposed  ot, 
Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  the  amonnt  of  the  revenne  for  the 
year  1853-4  at  52,990,000/.,  giving  an  apparent  snrplus  of 
807,000/. ;  bnt  he  urged  that,  on  acconnt  of  the  nncertainty 
of  some  of  the  items,  it  wonld  be  better  to  take  it  at  700,000/., 
and  of  this  snm  abont  220,000/.  consisted  of  money  which 
did  not  proceed  from  permanent  or  recnrring  sonroes.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  considered  the  qnestion  of  the  retention  of 
the  income  tax.  He  pointed  ont  what  great  things  it  had 
enabled  the  govemment  and  the  legislature  to  effect,  and 
how  mnch  loss,  and  how  heavy  an  accumnlation  of  debt, 
wonld  have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been  resorted  to  at  an 
earlier  period.  Speaking  no  doubt  with  a  mental  reference 
to  dangers  which  were  impending,  he  exclaimed,  *  It  afifords 
yon  the  means,  shonld  nnhappily  Jiostilities  again  break  ont, 
of  at  once  raising  yonr  army  to  300,000,  and  yonr  fleet  to 
100,000,  with  all  yonr  establishments  in  proportion:  and, 
mnch  as  may  be  said  of  the  importance — ^in  which  I  concur 
— of  an  army  reserve  and  a  navy  reserve,  I  say  this  fiscal 
reserve  is  no  less  important ;  for  if  it  be  nsed  aright,  it  is  an 
engine  to  which  yon  may  resort,  and  with  which,  jndicionsly 
employed,  yon  may  again,  if  need  be,  defy  the  world.'  This 
apostrophe  elicited  a  tremendons  cheer  of  approbation,  which 
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was  not  without  a  political  significance.  After  thus  dealing 
with  the  income-tax  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  next  entered 
upon  a  Tery  füll  and  detailed  examination  of  the  proposal, 
so  often  urgedy  to  draw  a  distinction  between  precarious 
and  realised  incomes^  and  between  incomes  derived  from 
trades  and  professions;  and  he  exhibited  verj  clearly  the 
difficultjy  nay  the  ahnost  absolute  impossibilily,  of  drawing 
in  practice  the  distinction  which  was  contended  for  between 
these  two  classes  of  incomes.  The  govemment  proposed  to 
renew  the  tax  for  two  years  from  April  1853  at  the  present 
rate  of  7d.  in  the  ponnd,  and  for  two  years  more  from  April 
1855  at  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  from  April  1857  for  three  years 
more  at  5d.  in  the  pound;  so  that  it  wonld  expire  altogether 
on  the  5th  of  April  1860.  But  in  order  to  enable  ministers 
to  accompany  the  present  renewal  of  the  tax  with  a  farther 
relief  from  taxation,  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  more  pro- 
ductive  by  extending  it  down  to  a  class  of  persona  who  wero 
exempt  from  it.  Hitherto  the  tax  had  only  been  paid  by 
persons  whose  incomes  amoimted  to  150Z.;  henceforth  an 
income  tax  of  5J.in  the  ponnd  was  to  be  imposed  on  persons 
whose  incomes  were  between  100/.  and  150L  for  the  whole 
time  that  the  tax  was  to  be  continued.  Ireland  had  profited 
largely  by  the  remission  of  taxation  which  the  income  tax  had 
enabled  the  government  to  make ;  it  was  therefore  very  rea- 
sonably  determined  that  Ireland  shonld  at  length  be  made 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  it  vas  expected  that  this  wonld  yield 
an  additional  annual  snm  of  4609000/.  By  alterations  he  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  legacy  duties,  Mr.  Gladstone  expected 
to  realise  500,000/.  for  the  year  1853-4,  and  no  less  than  two 
millions  for  the  year  1856-7,  and  this  wonld  probably  be- 
come  a  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  He 
bronght  forward  certain  specified  changes  in  the  dnties  on 
Scotch  and  Irish  spirits,  and  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the  con- 
solidated  annuities,  amonnting  to  4,500,000/.     After  this 
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ennmeration  of  the  taxes  he  intended  to  impose,  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone  entered  on  the  more  agreeable  task  of  annooncing  those 
he  hoped  to  remit.  In  the  first  place,  he  stated  that  he  con* 
templated  the  entire  remission  of  the  duties  on  soap,  which 
wonld  inTolve  a  net  loss  of  revenue  amountingto  1,111,000?., 
and  for  the  current  year  of  771,000Z.  He  would  reduce  the 
tax  on  life  assurances  from  2«.  6d.  to  6d.  He  intended  to 
snbstitate  a  nniform  penny  receipt  stamp  in  the  place  of  the 
stamps  varying  according  to  the  sum  received,  which  had 
hitherto  been  used.  The  dnty  on  apprenticeship  was  lowered 
from  20s.  to  28.  6d.  Reductions  were  also  made  in  the  taxes 
on  solicitors'  certificates  and  the  articles  of  apprenticeship 
of  solicitors,  on  hackney  and  other  carriages,  horses,  dogs, 
post^horses,  tea;  in  a  word,  133  different  taxes  were  to  be 
rednced,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  remissions  of  taxation 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  was  estimated  at  5,384,0002. 
Fonr  days  beforeMr.  Gladstone  made  his  statement,  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Manchester,  for  the  abolition  of  the  advertisement  dnty,  had 
been  carried  against  the  govemment  by  a  majority  of  31. 
Mr.  Gladstone  annonnced  that,  before  Mr.  Gibson's  motion 
was  bronght  forward,  the  govemment  had  determined  to 
reduce  the  advertisement  dnty  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.,  and  to 
repeal  altogether  the  dnty  on  newspaper  Supplements ;  and 
to  this  determination  they  adhered,  in  spite  of  the  majority 
on  Mr.  Gibson's  resolution.  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  an 
elaborate  statement  of  calculations  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  really  gettlng  rid  of 
the  income  tax  in  1860.  He  thus  concluded  the  largest  and 
certainly  the  ablest  and  most  closely-reasoned  financial  state- 
ment which  had  ever  been  laid  before  the  house  with  the 
following  words : 

'  These  are  ihe  proposals  of  the  govemment,    They  may 
be  approved,  or  they  may  be  condemned,  but  I  have  this  fall 
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confidence  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought 
to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  position ;  that  we  have  not 
concealed  those  difficulties  either  from  ourselves  or  firom 
others ;  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  connteract  them  by 
naiTOW  or  flimsy  expedients ;  that  we  have  prepared  plana 
which,  if  you  will  adopt  them,  will  go  Bome  way  to  dose  up 
many  vexed  financial  questions,  which,  if  not  now  settled» 
may  be  attended  with  public  inconvenience,  and  even  with 
public  danger  in  future  years,  and  under  lese  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  we  have  endeavoured  in  the  plans  we  have 
now  Bubmitted  to  jow  to  make  the  path  of  our  successors  in 
future  years  not  more  arduous ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that,  while  we  have  Bought  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
labour  Community  of  England  by  furthering  their  relief  from 
indirect  taxation,  we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to 
put  one  class  against  another ;  we  have  feit  we  should  best 
maintain  our  own  honour,  that  we  should  best  meet  the 
views  of  Parliament,  and  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
country,  by  declining  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween  class  and  class,  by  adopting  it  to  ourselves  as  a  sacred 
aim  to  diffuse  and  distribute  the  burdens  with  equal  and 
impartial  band ;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  by  proposals  such  as  these  we  contribute,  as  far  as  in 
US  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the 
coimtry,  but  to  knit  the  various  parts  of  this  great  nation 
yet  more   closely  than  ever  to  that  throne  and  to  those 

• 

institutions  under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live.' 

The  various  parts  of  the  large  and  carefully-prepared 
plan  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  successively 
discussed,  beginning  with  the  income  tax,  which  was  the 
part  of  it  most  open  to  objection.  The  chief  Speakers  in 
Opposition  to  this  feature  of  the  budget  were  Messrs.  Hume 
and  Cobden,  who  argued  for  such  a  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penditure  of  the  coimtry  as  would  render  the  impost  un- 
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necessarj ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  complained  that  the  project 
öf  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  injnstice  to  the  land.    On  a  division  the  numbers  were : 

For  the  govermnent  plan 323 

Against 252 

Majority  for  ministeis        ....      71 

No  Booner  was  this  general  question  decided  than  Mr. 
Lawless  raised  another,  bj  moving  that  the  words  Great 
Britain  shoiddbe  snbstitated  for  United  Kingdom ;  an  altera- 
tion  which  wonld  have  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  ex- 
emption  from  the  income  tax  which  Ireland  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  answer  to  the  plea  of  continned  distress,  which 
wis  nrged  in  fevonr  of  the  maintenance  of  this  exemption, 
it  was  justly  repUed,  that  those  who  were  in  distress  wonld 
still  be  exempted,  and  only  those  who  had  incomes  of  more 
than  100/.  wonld  be  liable  to  the  tax.  A  long  and  almost 
riotons  discnssion  followed ;  bnt  the  proposal  of  the  govem- 
ment  was  snstained.  Several  other  amendments  of  less  im- 
portance  were  proposed ;  bat  the  plan  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  supported  by  a  strong  majority  indoors,  and 
wafted  forward  by  a  fevonrable  breeze  of  popnlar  confidence 
from  withont,  was  carried  over  all  Opposition,  with  such 
modifications  only  as  its  anthor  saw  reason  to  admit.  It 
was  feit  by  all  classes  of  persons  throughont  the  conntry 
that  itsfinancial  Operations  were  directed  by  a  master-hand ; 
that  the  work  which  Peel  had  so  ably  commenced  was  being 
carried  ont  by  Gladstone,  not  in  a  spirit  of  servile  imitation, 
but  with  a  bold  originality  of  conception  and  a  happy  force 
and  eloqnence  of  expression  which  placed  him  fully  on  a 
level  with  the  lamented  statesman  whose  work  he  was 
snccessfully  endeavouring  to  complete.  The  people  there- 
fore  ßubmitted  cheerfiilly  to  the  bürden  of  a  heavy  and  op- 
pressive  tax,  in  the  füll  conviction  that  the  ccxitiD^wiG^  of  ^^ 
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was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  tbe  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer  to  place  the  national  finances  on  a  footing  wbich 
wonld  increase  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  all  classes  of 
the  people. 

The  Session  of  1853  was  remarkable  not  onlj  on  acconnt 
of  the  great  and  important  financial  reforms  which  it  sanc- 
tioned,  but  also  for  its  legislatire  activity,  in  which  respect 
it  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  two  sessions  that  preceded 
it.  Several  important  bills  were  carried ;  among  which  we 
maj  mention  a  bill  altering  the  law  of  transportation,  and 
introdudng  the  ticket-of-leave  sjstem.  Bat  the  most  im- 
portant measttre  adopted  during  the  Session  was  a  bill  for 
the  future  govemment  of  India,  which  was  introduced  and 
explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  C.  Wood,  in  a 
Speech  which  occupied  five  hours  in  its  delivery.  It  is  tme 
that  it  was  complained — and  justly  complained — by  Mr. 
Bright,  that  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough;  that  it  only  modi- 
fied,  and  to  a  certain  extent  improved,  a  System  of  divided 
govemment,  which  ought  to  be  altogether  abolished.  How- 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  employed  by  him  and  other 
members,  who  took  a  similar  view  of  the  measure,  it  was  feit 
that  the  alterations  proposed  were  unquestionable  improve- 
ments,  and  the  measure  was  adopted  by  both  honses. 

But  if  this  Session  was  marked  by  a  considerable  amonnt 
of  legislative  work,  it  was,  like  all  other  sessions,  by  no 
means  free  from  legislative  failnres.  A  Jewish  disabilities 
bill  met  with  its  accustomed  fate ;  so  too  did  a  proposal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  law  of  church  rates ;  and  in  con- 
nection  with  this  it  may  be  mentioned  fhat  chnrch  rates 
virtually  received  their  death-blow  by  the  sentence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  finally  deciding  the  Braintree  case  in  fa- 
vour  of  those  who  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below,  by  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  it 
had  been  decided  that  a  minority  might  lay  a  rate  against 
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theTvill  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners.  Abill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chambers  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  persona 
confined  in  monastic  and  conventnal  establishments  was 
opposed  by  the  govemment  on  the  gronnd  that  it  pro- 
posed  to  interfere  with  those  institutions  in  a  manner  which 
was  calcTilated  to  give  just  oflFence  to  Roman  CathoKcs. 
In  the  conrse  of  the  debate  on  this  measure  Lord  John 
Bussell,  speaking  äs  the  leader  of  the  honse,  let  fall  some 
expressions  which  gave  great  offence  to  a  large  nnmber 
of  Roman  Catholic  members;  and  caused  Messrs.  Monsell, 
Eeogh,  and  Sadleir,  who  held  subordinate  offices  in  the 
ministry,  to  tender  their  resignation  of  them,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  hononrably  continue  to  serve  under  a 
govemment  whose  organ  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  had 
cast  such  offensive  imputation  on  their  church  and  religion. 
Therenpon  Lord  Aberdeen  stated  that  he  himself  and  many 
of  this  colleagues  did  not  share  the  sentiments  that  Lord  J. 
Russell  had  expressed  in  his  speech,  and  begged  the  three 
gentlemen  who  had  been  offended  by  them  to  withdraw 
their  resignations ;  which  they  accordingly  did. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
nation  been  more  Batis£actory  than  they  were  during  the 
later  months  of  1853.  The  parliamentary  Session  had  been 
fruitfiil  of  important  measures.  The  ministry  appeared  to 
command  general  confidence,  and  to  be  likely  to  remain 
in  Office  for  a  long  time ;  the  finances  of  the  country,  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  progressive  improvement ;  trade  and  manufactures 
were  flourishing  in  almost  aU  their  departments.  It  was  true 
that  the  harvest  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  this 
was  to  a  great  extent  compensated  by  the  freeness  with 
which  com  could  now  be  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  supply  the  deficiendes  of  our  own  crops.  The  nation 
seemed  to  be  entering  on  a  period  of  imbounded  prosperity 
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and progresfl ;  bat  a  dark  dond was  slowlyrifiing in the  East, 
and  Casting  its  ominons  shadows  on  the  fidr  prospecL 

It  was  from  Bnssia  more  especially  tliat  it  drew  its 
blackness  and  its  menacing  character.  Dniing  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tnrj,  Rnssia  had  been  mnning  a  career  of  eventfiil,  bat»  on 
ihe  whole,  snccessfol  aggression  and  aggrandisement.  At 
its  oommencement  Rnssia  consisted  of  the  dnchyof  Moscow; 
bat  the  sovereigns  of  that  nndeos  of  ftitore  empire  had 
pnshed  their  conqnests  in  every  direction,  nntil  they  had 
acquired  a  territory  thirty  times  larger  than  that  whidi  had 
originally  belonged  to  them.  Immense  tracts  of  coontry 
had  been  tom  from  Tnrkey,  Persia,  Sweden,  and  Poland; 
large  nationalities  had  been  incorporated  into  the  dominions 
of  the  czar,  who  thns  goyemed  an  empire  large  enongh  to 
form  a  continent  with  absolute  and  uncontroUed  power. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  and  continually  extending  tem- 
poral kingdom,  the  czar  daimed  to  himself  a  still  vaster 
Spiritual  authority.  He  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Busso-Greek 
church,  exerdsing  an  authority  like  that  claimed  by  the 
Pope,  not  only  over  his  own  subjects,  but  over  numerous 
co-religionists  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere;  and  he 
used  his  vast  political  power  to  strengthen  this  spiritual 
authority.  It  was  this  claim  that  was  the  cause,  or  at  least 
the  pretext,  of  the  events  we  are  now  aboutto  relate  as  suo- 
cinctly  as  possible. 

The  complications  we  have  to  trace  had  their  source  in 
a  miserable  squabble  between  Latin  and  Greek  monks  about 
what  were  called  the  holy  sites ;  that  is  to  say,  the  places 
which  were  traditionally  regarded  as  the  scenes  of  the 
Saviour's  birth  and  sufferings ;  but  the  chief  object  of  oon- 
tention  was  the  possession  of  the  key  of  the  great  door  of 
the  church  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  right  to  place  a  silver 
Star  in  the  cave  or  grotto  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the 
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Savionr  of  the  world  was  bona,  and  which  was  covered  by 
the  sacred  edifice«    The  Latins  had  alreadj  a  kej  of  a  small 
door ;  but  with  this  they  were  not  ßatiafied,  and  desired  to 
possess  a  key  of  the  large  door.    Unfortunately  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks  was  snpported  by  the  Bussian  govemment, 
while  that  of  the  Latins  was  patronised  by  the  new  French 
govemment;  and  each  of  these  parties  was  endeavouring 
by  negotiations  with  the  Porte  to  obtain  the  triumph  of  the 
party  whose  cause  they  espoused.    The  Bussian  govem* 
ment  in  all  probabQity  cared  little  about  the  squabble,  and 
the  French  goyemment  nothing  at  all.    But  political  con- 
siderations  led  both  parties  to  press  the  matter  with  an 
eamestness  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  opinions  of  its 
importance.     The  Bussian  emperor  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  an  inch  to  the  new  French  goYemment,  which  he  had 
reluctantly  and  ungraciously  recognised;  and  the  French 
emperor  could  not  venture  to  allow  himself  to  be  humiliated 
by  the  czar.    He  knew  that,  in  upholding  the  claims  of  the 
Latins,  he  was  maintaining  a  cause  that  was  very  dear  to 
the  majority  of  the  French  Catholics;'and  he  knew  also 
that  nothing  would  be  more  populär  in  France,  nothing 
more  likely  to  bring  support  to  his  govemment  from  the  peo- 
ple  of  France,  and  espedally  from  the  liberal  party  ofthat 
country,  now  estranged  from  and  hostile  to  him,  than  a  firm 
attitude  towards  Bussia.    He  knew  that  the  French  had  not 
forgotten  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  that  the 
French  liberals  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  par- 
tition  of  Poland.    However  trifling,  therefore,  or  tmimpor- 
tant  the  question  between  him  and  the  Bussian  emperor 
might  be,  he  could  not  venture  to  yield,  and  had  the  streng- 
est possible  motive  for  carrying  his  resistance  even  to  the 
extremity  of  drawing  the  sword.    There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  emperor  was  anxious 
for  war.    He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  used  every 
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effort  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  honourable  termination ; 
bnt,  having  once  entered  on  it,  be  did  not  dare  to  dnLW 
back. 

Tbe  snltan  and  bis  advisers,  placed  between  these 
powerful  antagonists,  did  their  best  to  please  both.  They, 
of  course,  viewed  the  contest  with  Gallio-Iike  indifference 
and  contempt.  They  would  gladlj  bave  given  twenty  keye, 
if  by  that  means  tbey  could  bave  satisfied  the  contending 
parties.  Bat  the  polite  indifference  of  the  Mnssnlman  was 
no  match  for  the  contentions  obstinacy  and  wrong-headed- 
ness  of  the  hostile  Christians.  The  Turk  wanted  to  keep  out 
of  the  dispute ;  but  the  Latins  and  Greekg  each  pressed  him 
to  take  their  side.  Unfortnnately,  in  bis  anxiety  to  avoid 
offending  either  of  the  two  parties  he  had  reconrse  to  arti- 
fices,  which  offended  both.  As  the  negotiations  between  the 
three  parties  were  being  carried  on,  the  question  of  the 
holy  Sites  unfortnnately  became  complicated  with  another 
and  still  more  dangerous  question — ^that  of  the  protectorate 
which  the  czar  claimed  oyer  the  Greek  Christians  in  Tur- 
key; — and  this  claim  he  pressed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
at  the  expense  of  Tarkey  an  extension  of  bis  already  vast 
dominions,  and  an  increase  of  bis  prodigious  power;  and, 
tmsting  in  bis  proximity  to  Tnrkey,  and  the  distance  at 
which  France  was  placed  from  it,  he  was  disposed  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  band,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  remon- 
strances  of  the  new  French  govemment. 

Bat  before  taUng  this  step  he  was  anxioos  to  secare 
the  neatrality  of  England,  knowing  that  the  English  go- 
vernment  considered  itself  boand  by  strong  motives  of  in- 
terest  and  treaty  obligations  to  apliold  the  integrity  of  the 
Tarkish  empire.  Therefore,  on  tho  9th  of  January  1853  he 
began  to  soond  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British  minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  subject,  and  he  referred  to  it  from 
time  to  time  in  a  series  of  confidential  conversations.    In 
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these  conversations  he  said  tbat  the  sick  man — ^meaning 
the  Turkisli  empire — ^was  dying,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  falling 
to  pieces,  and  that  some  event  was  snre  shortly  to  occnr 
that  wonld  cause  its  dissolution.  He  did  not  desire  that  it 
shotdd  occnr;  but  he  could  not  prevent  it»  and  he  urged 
they  ought  to  be  prepai*ed  for  the  event  He  did  not  want 
any  agreement  or  treaty  to  be  entered  into  on  the  subject, 
but  such  an  nnderstanding  as  would  be  binding  among 
gentlemen.  That  if  he  could  only  have  ten  minutes'  conver- 
sation  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  was  confident  he  could  bring 
him  over  to  his  views.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want  Con- 
stantinople  himsel^  and  that  he  wouTd  not  allow  any  other 
of  the  great  powers  to  have  it ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow 
England  to  t€tke  Egypt  and  the  island  of  Candia;  and  he 
left  it  to  be  understood  that  we  were  to  allow  him  to  take 
some  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey.  Such  was  briefly 
the  substance  of  various  conversations  which  he  had  with 
Sir  Hamüton  Seymour.  To  these  overtures  Sir  Hamilton 
constantly  replied  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  policy  of 
the  British  goyemment,  that  he  must  decline  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  of  an  eventuality  which  had  not  y  et  oo- 
curred,  and  deprecated  discussions  which  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  the  catasti;ophe  to  which  they  had  reference. 

Baffled  in  this  attempt  to  bring  over  the  British  govem- 
ment  to  his  views,  the  czar  appeared  for  a  time  to  have 
frankly  abandoned  his  ambitious  projects,  and  to  be  desirous 
ofbringing  the  matter  in  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
Sultan  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Accordingly,  a  difference 
which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  Christians  of  Monte^ 
negro  was  satisfactorily  arranged  through  the  friendly  in- 
tervention  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  was  deeply 
interested  in  averting  a  war.  However,  the  pacific  inten- 
tions  of  the  Bussian  potentate,  if  they  really  existed  at  ally 
did  not  last  long.    He  determined  to  dispatch  an  ambas- 
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flador  to  Constantinople,  and  for  this  purpose  he  pitched  ou 
Prince  Mentschikofil  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
bim  to  bave  made  a  more  imfortunate  choice.  The  prince 
was  a  soldier  rather  tban  a  diplomatist;  a  man  of  violent 
temper  and  dictatorial  demeanonr,  and  who  acted  as  if  be 
bad  been  Bent  rather  to  foment  the  existing  quarrel  tban 
to  assuage  it.  He  came  with  a  displaj  of  military  and  naval 
power  which  showed  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  means 
of  supporting  bis  negotiations,  if  it  sbould  be  needfol,  hy 
force.  His  whole  behaviour  was  that  of  a  man  who  bad 
come  with  the  determination  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  the 
power  to  which  be  was  sent.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
infiict  an  insult  on  Fuad  Effendi,  one  of  the  sultan's  minis- 
ters,  which  forced  bim  to  resign ;  and  he  was  at  once  suo- 
ceeded  by  Bifaat  Pasba.  His  whole  bebaviour  was  of  so 
baughtj  and  menacing  a  character^  that  it  produced  a  panic 
among  the  sultan's  ministers,  who,  in  their  terror,  appealed 
to  Colonel  Böse,  who  was  acting  as  chargi  ä!affaire8  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British  ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  He  took  upon  himself  to  order  the  Medi- 
terranean  fleet  to  come  up  to  Vourlay,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach,  in  case,  as  was  dreaded,  the  Bussian  fleet  sbould 
menace  Constantinople.  But  Admiral  Dundas,  who  com- 
manded  the  British  fleet,  refused  to  obej  the  order,  and  it 
was  disavowed  by  the  English  govemment.  The  know- 
ledge  that  the  order  bad  been  given  encouraged  the  Porte 
in  its  resistance,  and  provoked  the  czar  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  as  almost  to  drive  bim  to  more  violent  and  desperate 
resolutions ;  but  the  intelligence  that  it  bad  been  dis- 
avowed by  the  English  goyemment  assuaged  his  anger; 
which,  however,  was  again  roused  by  the  news  that  the 
French  govemment  bad  sent  its  fleet  to  Salamis.  Mean- 
while,  Prince  Mentschikofi*,  having  obtained  a  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  holy  places,  was  still  demanding  the 
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protectorate  of  the  Greek  chnrch  throughont  the  Turkish 
dominions.  He  offered  the  sultan  the  alliance  of  BuBsia, 
and  promisedafleet  and  400,000  men  to  supporthim  against 
the  westem  powers  in  case  they  shonld  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  also  insisted  that  these 
negotiations  shonld  be  conoealed  from  France  and  England« 
The  Tnrk  was  Setr  too  jealons  of  his  gigantic,  powerful,  and 
aggressive  neighbonr  to  put  himself  thns  entirely  into  his 
hands;  and  though  it  wonld  seem  that  some  half  promise 
of  secrecj  had  been  given,  the  demands  of  Russia  were 
divnlged. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  negotiations  that  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  who  had 
been  absent  from  his  post  for  nearly  two  jears,  was  ordered 
to  retum  to  Constantinople.  His  long  residence  there  had 
given  him  a  more  thorongh  acqnaintance  with  all  the  ques- 
tions  at  issue,  and  greater  skill  in  treating  them,  than  any 
other  living  man  possessed ;  bnt  this  very  circumstance  en- 
abled  him  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  goyemment  which  he 
represented,  even  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  fiedÜifully  fol- 
lowing  ont  its  intentions«  The  choice  of  this  able  diplomatist 
to  send  to  Constantinople  was  certainly  nnfortunate,  because 
he  was  personally  offensive  to  the  Russian  emperor,  who 
had  already  inflicted  on  him  the  insnlt  of  refosing  to  receive 
him  as  ambassador«  There  is  indeed  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing  that  the  English  ambassador  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  path  of  his  dntj  by  a  desire  to  mortify 
the  man  who  had  thus  insolted  him.  It  is  certain  that  on 
many  occasions  he  addressed  to  the  govemment  of  the  sultan 
counsels  of  moderation  and  prudence  that  they  would  have 
done  weU  to  follow.  But  though  he  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted  himself  throughont  the  negotiations  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy  of  the  representative  of  the  British  nation,  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Russian  emperor  from  suspecting  that  the  adroit 
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and  ßkilfiil  resißtance  which  the  Turkish  govemment  op- 
posed  to  his  demands  v^as  secretly  inspired  by  the  man 
whoxn  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  cuid  by  whom  his 
diplomatic  intrigues  had  been  repeatedly  foiled.  Sir  Strat- 
ford  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  thus  came  back  invested  with 
greater  dignity  than  ever,  an  object  of  wondering  awe  and 
admiration  to  the  Turks.  He  lost  no  time  in  entering  into 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  holy 
places  with  the  French  ambassador,  vrho  represented  the 
Latin  church,  and  the  Bussian  ambassador,  who  represented 
the  Greek  church ;  and  by  his  skilful  management  he  brought 
abont  an  arrangement  of  this  affair  which  allowed  each  party 
to  suppose  that  it  had  gained  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
and  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  neither.  Thus  on  the  22d 
of  April  he  had  sncceeded  in  removing  altogether  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the  czar  and  the  sultan. 

But  the  former  of  these  personages  was  deeply  offended 
at  the  movement  which  the  French  fielt  had  been  ordered 
to  make,  and  which  gave  to  the  agreement  about  the  holy 
places  the  appearance  of  a  concession  extorted  by  a 
menace.  It  was  indeed  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  al- 
ready  done ;  but  the  provocation  made  him  more  punctilious, 
more  exacting,  and  less  ready  to  listen  to  reason  on  the 
still  unsettled  question  of  the  protectorate.  On  this  point 
Prince  Menschikoff  was  therefore  instructed  to  insist  very 
strongly ;  and  in  order  to  enforce  the  demand  a  large  Bus^ 
sian  force  was  gathering  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  ready 
to  crosB  that  riyer  and  advance  into  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities,  and  the  Sebastopol  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  on  Con- 
stantinople.  Prince  Menschikoff,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  from  his  character,  carried  out  his  instructions  in  a 
very  arrogant  and  dictatorial  manner.  The  ministers  of  tho 
sultan^  advised  by  the  English  and  French  ambassadors. 
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replied  to  his  insolent  note  in  langnage  of  studied  conrtesy 
and  moderation,  profeesing  their  readiness  to  concede  every 
demand  that  could  be  conceded  without  degradation ;  and 
thnfl  with  temperate  jBrmnesB  they  resisted  iinreasonable 
demands  offenaively  nrged,  making  Turkey  to  appear  to  the 
wovid  more  completely  in  the  right,  and  Russia  more  com- 
pletely  in  the  wrong,  than  they  really  were. 

While  theee  things  were  being  done,  the  great  powerß  of 
Europe  were  all  seriously  disqnieted.  Anstria  and  Prussia 
especially  had  a  mach  etronger  interest  in  restraining  the 
aggressive  ambition  of  Bussia  than  France  or  England ;  but 
they  were  less  able  to  show  their  disposition  to  do  so,  be- 
cause  in  the  event  of  a  war  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  that  gigantio  power,  from  which,  owing  to  their  naval 
superiority,  France  and  England  were  altogether  safe.  Aus- 
tria  especially  was  deeply  interested  in  preventing  the  Da- 
nnbian  provinces  of  the  Tnrkish  empire  from  being  seized 
by  Russia,  becanse  in  that  case  a  large  portion  of  her  own 
dominions  would  probably  become  an  object  of  cnpidity  to 
that  grasping  power,  and  wonld  be  placed  between  two  fires. 
For  these  reasons  both  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  Austria  espe- 
cially, wereinterested  in  counteractingthe  aggressive  designs 
of  the  Russian  emperor.  Accordingly  the  representatives 
of  the  four  great  powers — ^England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia — ^held  a  congress  at  Vienna,  and  laboured  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation.  They  all  agreed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Turkish  govemment  was  right  in  the  view  it  had 
taken  of  the  question  at  issue ;  and  they  deputed  the  Aus- 
trian  ambassador  to  make  a  last  effort  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened  attack  on  Turkey.  The  effort  was  indeed  unsuccessful ; 
but  it  had  the  effort  of  placing  the  Russian  ambassador  more 
completely  and  conspicuously  in  the  wrong.  He  broke  off 
all  negotiations,  took  down  the  Russian  arms  firom  the  em- 
bassy,  and  quitted  Constantinople.    From  this  moment  Eng- 
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land  was,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
gradually  drifting  into  war  with  Russia.  The  part  that  her 
ambassador  had  been  allowed  to  take  in  encouraging  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  Turkish  govemment  to  the  de- 
mands  of  Rusma  imposed  ön  our  goTemment  the  duty  of 
trjing  to  shield  Turkej  firom  the  consequences  of  conduct 
which  we  had  to  a  certain  extent  comiselled ;  bat  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  this  would  not  lead  iis  into  actual 
hostilities.  It  was  thought  that  Russia,  finding  how  strongly 
her  conduct  was  condemned  bj  the  four  great  powers  and 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  would  draw  back;  and  so, 
ahnest  up  to  the  last  moment,  those  who  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  of  insight  into  what  was  going  on,  incessantly 
repeated  that  there  would  be  no  war,  that  there  would  only 
be  an  armed  demonstration.  Howeyer,  to  guard  against 
the  poBsible  contingency  ofa  sudden  attack  onConstanti- 
nople^  authority  was  given  to  the  British  ambassador  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  fleet;  and  the  English  and 
French  govemments,  acting  cordially  together^  ordered  the 
combined  fleets  to  enter  the  Dardanelles,  andto  be  ready  to 
obey  any  summons  they  might  receive  from  their  respective 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  Qn  the  3d  of  May  Count 
Nesselrode,  on  behalf  of  the  czar,  wrote  a  letter  urging  the 
Porte  to  accept  without  Variation  the  note  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoff,  and  threatening  that  if  this  demand  were  not  com- 
plied  with  within  eight  days.  the  Ruflaian  army  would  en- 
deavour  to  obtain  compliance  with  it  by  force.  At  the  time 
when  this  demand  was  received  the  combined  fleets  were 
anchored  in  Besika  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles ; 
and  the  go  vemment  of  the  sultan,  encouraged  no  doubt  by 
its  proximity,  retumed  a  firm  but  very  courteous  refusal  to 
the  Russian  demands.  Thereupon  the  emperor  ordered  his 
troops  to  enter  the  Danubian  principalities;  and  on  the  2d 
of  July  they  crossed  the  Pruth,  their  general  assimied  the 
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govemment  of  the  prindpaUtieB,  and  enlisted  a  few  soldiers 
in  them.  This  was  a  rery  rash  and  ill-advised  proooed- 
ing.  In  the  firot  place,  the  invading  armj  was  thns  put  be- 
tween  the  armies  of  Turkey  on  the  sonth  and  those  of  Ans- 
tria  on  the  north  and  west,  which  might  have  been  enconr- 
aged  by  promises  of  support  from  England  and  France  to 
attack  the  Bnssians  in  the  rear  and  flank,  while  the  Turkg 
assailed  them  in  the  front.  In  the  second  place,  the  czar,  by 
occapying  provinces  of  Turkey  withont  actually  declaring 
war,  gave  that  power  the  opportunity  of  choosing  her  own 
time  to  attack  the  invading  army.  This  step,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  was  strongly  disapprovedby  the  four 
great  powers ;  nevertheless,  they  advised  the  snltan  not  to 
treat  it  for  the  present  as  a  caaua  beUi^  bat  to  hasten  forward 
his  preparations  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
Bnssian  army  in  case  the  outrage  that  had  been  committed 
should  be  persisted  in.  At  the  same  time  they  addressed 
to  Russia  a  collective  protest  against  the  occupation  of  the 
piincipalities.  Still  attempts  continued  to  be  made  to  avert 
a  war.  The  English  ambassador  drew  up  a  note  having  this 
object  in  view,  to  which  he  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Turk- 
ish  govemment.  It  was  transmitted  to  Vienna,  where  the 
congress  was  sitting;  but  the  congress,  beUeving  that  it 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  czar,  substituted  for  it.an- 
other  note  which  it  was  ascertained  that  he  would  accept, 
and  for  which  they  endeavoured  also  to  obtain  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  Turkish  govemment.  But  the  Porte  wa«  of 
opinion  that  this  note  contained  expressions  which  virtuaUy 
conceded  the  question  of  the  protectorate,  now  the  great 
bone  of  contention  between  them  and  the  Russian  emperor. 
They  therefore  proposed  certain  modifications  of  the  note ; 
but  to  these  alterations  the  czar  would  not  consent. 

Meanwhüe,  in  Russia  and  Turkey  the  war-feeling  was 
spreading,  and  was  rapidly  assimiing  that  character  which 
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a  dispute  between  two  Ignorant  and  fanatical  populations 
might  be  expected  to  take.  In  ihe  chnrches  of  Bussia  and 
the  mosques  of  Turkey  a  cnisade  was  preached  with  the 
most  vehement  entlinsiasm.  The  two  governments  were 
pushed  forward  by  the  religions  enthnsiasm  of  the  two  na- 
tions ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  continnance  of 
the  Russian  troops  in  the  principalities  must  lead  to  a  war, 
and  yet  their  withdrawal  by  the  Russian  govemment  was 
daily  becoming  more  difficult.  Such  steps  once  taken  are 
not  easily  retraced.  In  a  short  time  the  populär  feeling  in 
Turkey  had  become  such,  that  the  Turkish  govemment  had 
to  choose  between  war  or  a  revolution  certainto  be  foUowed 
by  war.    Under  these  circiunstances  it  dedded  for  war. 

But  it  was  not  in  Turkey  only  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  occupation  of  the  principaUties  roused  a  streng  populär 
feeling.  It  was  condemned  throughout  Europe.  Indignation 
against  Russian  insolence  and  Russian  ambition  prevailed 
everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  England 
and  France ;  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  governments  were  pushed  forward  by  the  popula- 
tions they  respectively  govemed,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his 
colleagues  had  no  other  choice  than  that  of  either  support- 
ing  Turkey  against  Russia,  or  resigning.  But  even  this  alter- 
native was  hardly  open  to  them.  The  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  such  as  to  render  the  formation 
of  another  ministry  almost  impossible ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
after  having  presided  over  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  up  to  the  moment  when  war  seemed  imminent, 
could  not  honourably  escape  from  the  responsibility  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Besides,  his  continuance  in  power  seemed 
to  be  the  best  chance  of  peace  ;  for  of  all  the  public  men  of 
the  day  he  was  the  one, — with  perhaps  the  exception  of  his 
coUeague  Mr.  Gladstone, — ^who  was  most  strongly  opposed 
to  war,  and  most  resolutely  determined  to  exhaust  every 
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means  of  conciliation  before  resorting  to  that  last  and  great- 
est  of  evfls.  In  the  State  in  which  the  public  opinion  of 
England  then  was,  bis  retirement  from  office  must  bave  at 
once  led  to  the  formation  of  a  war  ministry.  He  therefore 
sorrowfully  and  unwillingly  remained  at  bis  post,  drifting 
towards  war,  but  struggling  with  all  bis  force  to  avert  tbat 
terrible  calamity. 

But  if  tbe  Position  of  tbe  Englisb  govemment  at  tbis 
moment  was  delicate  and  difficult,  tbat  of  tbe  new  Frencb 
govemment  was  still  more  so.  It  did  not  possess  tbe  means 
of  resisting  tbe  populär  feeling  againstBussia  tbat  belonged 
to  tbe  older  and  more  Consolidated  govemment  of  tbis  coun- 
try,  and  tberefore  it  was  carried  towards  war  at  a  greater 
speed  tban  cur  govemment,  and  tbe  bead  of  it  was  less 
disposed  to  resist  tbe  impulse  in  favour  of  war  wbicb  tbe 
Frencb  public  opinion  gave  bim.  It  soon  became  evident 
to  tbe  people  of  tbis  country  tbat  our  govemment  was  lag- 
ging bebind  tbat  of  France,  and  was  being  dragged  forward 
by  ber  in  a  question  wbicb  seemed  to  concem  us  mucb  more 
nearly  tban  our  neigbbours  on  tbe  otber  side  oftbeCbannel. 
Yielding  to  tbe  pressure  tbus  brougbt  on  bim  from  all  sides, 
Lord  Clarendon  ordered  tbe  Englisb  fleet  to  proceed  to  Con- 
stantinople,  in  violation  of  tbe  letter  of  a  treaty  made  in 
1841.  It  was  indeed  urged,  tbat  Bussia  bad  broken  tbat 
treaty;  but  as  Turkey  bad  not  at  tbis  moment  declared  war, 
it  seemed  tbat  we  bad  taken  a  step  tbat  was  premature  and 
unnecessary,  even  in  tbe  opinion  of  our  own  ambassador, 
wbo  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  lean  to  tbe  side  of  Bussia. 
Tbus  tbe  enträinement  of  tbe  Frencb  people  and  govemment 
acting  on  our  govemment  bad  led  to  anotber  bostile  step. 
We  were  drifting  into  war.  In  fact,  it  was  very  difficult 
for  our  govemment  to  know  wbat  course  to  take.  It  was 
impossible  to  teil  wbetber  a  demonstration  of  force  on  our 
part  would  provoke  tbe  czar,  or  by  alarming,  dispose  bim 
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to  listen  to  reason.  Too  much  backwardness  on  our  pari 
might  do  as  much  mischief  as  too  much  forwardness;  for  he 
was  evidentlj  hoping  that  we  would  not  go  to  war,  and 
that  hope  had  to  a  certain  extent  enconraged  him  in  his 
arrogant  proceedings. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  an  event  occurred 
which  stimulated  the  war-feeling  throughout  Enrope,  bat 
especially  in  England,  almost  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy.  A 
squadron  of  Tnrkish  ships  was  stationed  at  Sinope ;  a  very 
superior  BuBsian  naval  force  had  for  some  time  been  watch- 
ing  the  harbour,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  fleet,  and  had 
seized  some  Tnrkish  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea.  Howeyer, 
the  emperor  had  hitherto  abstained  from  striking  a  de- 
cisive  blow;  bnt  news  reached  him  that  the  Tnrks  had 
captured  the  Bnssian  fortress  of  St.  Nicholas ;  that  they 
were  assailing  Russia  on  her  Armenian  frontier;  and  that 
the  combined  fieets  had  reached  Constantinople.  He  then 
determined  to  act  while  he  could,  and  ordered  an  imme- 
diate  attack  on  the  Tnrkish  fieet  at  Sinope.  The  admiral 
in  yain  appealed  to  his  own  govemment  for  assistance. 
The  Sebastopol  fleet  advanced  in  order  of  battle ;  the 
Tnrkish  ships  made  a  gallant  defence,  bnt  were  soon 
destroyed;  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  also  battered 
down,  and  it  was  reported  that  4000  men  had  been  killed. 
The  tidings  of  this  terrible  vengeance  prodnced  a  streng 
feeling  in  England;  bnt  Lord  Aberdeen  still  stood  ont 
.firmly  against  action  which  he  feared  wonld  lead  to  war. 
Several  of  his  colleagues,  on  the  other  band,  and  especi- 
ally  Lord  Palmerston,  urged  him  to  adopt  a  decisive  conrse. 
A  cabinet  Council  was  held  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster  arrived ;  but  the  party  of  peace  prevaüed,  and  no 
resolution  was  adopted.  Lord  Palmerston  then  resigned, 
avowedly  because  the  govemment  intended  to  introduce  a 
reform  bill,  really  because  he  considered  that  a  more  vigor- 
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I  ous  policy  ought  now  to  be  adopted  towards  Bussia.  Bat  the 

public  feeling  woüld  not  beiär  tiiis  total  inaction.  The  press 
strongly  nrged  a  more  dedded  conrse;  the  goyermnent 
yielded,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  British  fleet  should 
enter  the  Black  Sea ;  not,  however,  for  the  pnrpose  of  at- 
tacking  the  Rnssians,  bat  for  the  parpose  of  protecting  the 
TorkSy  in  order  to  do  which  they  were  to  compel  all  armed 
Rassian  vessels  to  retire  into  the  harboar  of  Sebastopol. 
The  adoption  of  this  measore  satisfied  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  he  remained  in  office. 

Thos  England,  ander  the  inflaence  of  panic  and  passion, 
waa  being  propelled  and  precipitated  into  a  war  which  all 
parties  desired  to  avoid,  and  which  by  jadicioos  man- 
agement  might  have  been  avoided  still.  And  what  was 
the  reason  of  this?  The  chief  caase,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  to  be  foond  in  that  Beeret  and  mjsterioos  System  of 
diplomacy,  which  did  not  prevent  the  English  people  from 
seeing  mach  of  what  was  going  on,  bat  which  did  not  allow 
them  to  see  the  whole  trath ;  which  revealed  to  them  the 
faalts  of  the  Bassian  emperor,  bat  cast  a  mantle  over  the 
nearly  eqnal  faalts  of  the  Tarkish  govemment;  which  led 
the  English  to  regard  the  czar  as  a  monster  of  perfidy  and 
ambition,  when  he  really  was  a  proad,  indeed,  bat  well- 
intentioned  man,  blinded  by  passion  and  fanatidsm.  If  the 
whole  trath  had  been  clearly  seen,  the  people  of  this  coantry 
woald  probably  have  abstained  from  arging  forward  the  go- 
vemment with  thatpassionate  vehemence  which  enabledthe 
war  party  in  the  legislatnre  and  the  cabinet  to  overcome 
the  hamane  and  prndent  resistance  offered  by  the  prime 
minister.  Bat  the  people  saw  the  occapation  of  the  pro- 
vinces,  the  tragedy  of  Sinope,  and  other  violent  and  foolish 
acts  of  the  Bassian  govemment  as  throagh  a  larid  haze,  and 
thas  Lord  Aberdeen  was  driven  on  towards  a  policy  which 
he  thoroaghly  abhorred.    ^  Here  I  am/   he  exclaimed  to 
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bis  intimate  firlends,  in  the  bittemess  of  bis  beart,  *  witb 
one  foot  in  tbe  grave,  placed  against  my  will  at  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  ministrjy  and  forced  on  to  tbat  bloodsbed  against  wbicb, 
tbrougbout  tbe  wbole  of  my  public  career,  I  bave  bitberto 
successfiilly  struggled ;'  and  tbe  old  man  wrung  bis  bands 
in  an  agony  of  impotent  despair.  Like  tbe  doomed  vessel 
wbicb  bas  entered  tbe  vortex  of  a  wbirlpool,  be  was  being 
drifted  into  War. 
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